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- RADICAL CHANGE 
IN LEAGUE FORM 


_ Separate aun of Nations 
- to Deal With Various 
Sectional Problems 


ONE SUPREME COUNCIL 


_ MIGHT ACT AS ARBITER 


: | Universal Activities of League, 


It Is Said, Would Not Be 
- Hampered, but Aided 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Pad PARIS, March 25 (Special Corre- 


ie ost important pro- 

s are put forward in Paris for 

a of the League’ of Nations, 

. as a result of the recent 

| _ of opinion 7: Geneva, 

acked, and has; above all, 

ed in America a storm of 
iticism. France was seriously per- 
> turbed and felt hurt at the sugges- 
tion that the crisis was deliberately 
-eaused. French sincerity was ques- 
tioned and it was asserted that the 
- utility pec ag had demonstra- 


wa disa 

In my on France is indeed to 
be blamed for: encouraging Polish 
pretensions to & permanent seat; for 
the moment that the permanent seats 
on the Council were: not reserved to 
great powers, it was certain that 


he ee 


, other nations besides Poland would 


| Put in their clajms, and that quar- 


| rels would ensue. Yet the blunder 


was honestly made, and the purpose 
of the framers of the Covenant was 


a _ forgotten. The attempt to alter the 


5 7 —; ceedingly 


a 
ise 
.* 


es 


constitution of the League was ex- 
‘ill-timed, inasmuch as 
Germany was waiting to be admitted 
by a special meeting of the League, 
convoked. specifically to that end. 
All this is highly regrettable, but 
it is going too-far to assert that 
France is a wrecker, is a militarist 
country, is chiefly concerned with 
diplomatic advantages‘ of the old 
_ ‘kind. France could not understand 
the sudden onclaught of America, 
particularly when the breakdown of 
the Geneva negotiations was caused 
not by a European country but by 
the intransigence of an American 
country; namely Brazil. In my opin- 
jon there was no necessary connec- 
tion between the Locarno Pact and 


the entry of Germany into the 


League; and the initial mistake was 


. to treat the two questions as indis- 
-solubly | united. . 


a 


Division of League 


However this may be, the most 
important proposal which is made in 


, following the collapse of 


‘March, is the division of the League 
- into. a number «of Continental or- 
> gaulaations, bith, @ Supreme Council 
acting. as : cn 
not be d ed $ 

taken on’ somewhat European 
character, © ‘and, although countries 
belonging to several Continents are 


: included, it is Europe which rules 
. the roost.. The consequence is that 
occasionally a state like Brazil re- 


volts. 

Now it is impossible indefinitely 
to augment the members of the Coun- 
cil, which is the executive body of the 
League. Why not, then, have a Coun- 


cil which would attend to American. 


probfems, and another Council which 
would attend to Pacific problems, 
and a third which would attend to 
European problems? Obviously an 
American nation cannot be expected 
to be interested in or to understand 


a European problem; and European. 


countries can manly 4 be allowed to 
intervene in an Ame - problem 
, that might arise. ce the idea 
of separate groups’of nations, which 
would, however, come under the gen- 
eral control, in the ultimate resort, 


of a Supreme Council. It is believed 


hand 
> 


Ag 


po Central Depot for g. “ge Pierce 


that in these circumstances_ the 
United States might be inclined to 
play a vital part in the conduct of 
the League of Nations: At any rate, 
the suggestion is worthy of the most 
merous examination. 
- League Activity Unaffected 

It is essential to make clear that 

the universal activities of the League 


(Continued on Page 13, Column 3) 
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| Local 
Cotton Millers’ Association to peer. - 
- Massachusetts Nise mg old 


iter. At: present it can- 


- 


Buys Carrier Pigeons | 
for His Ice Business | | 


Special Correspondence 
Ontario, Calif., March 29 


AN carrier pigeons be used in 
the ice delivery business? 
They ean, accarding to H. W. Me- 
Cullough, manager of the Santa 
Ana Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, who has paid Capt. Ray R. 
Delhauer of Ontario, former 
pigeon expert of the United States 
se $100 -for four Pigeons. - 
McCullongh will establish 
a set at his plant and send birds 
out with his delivery truck drivers 
who make long trips through 
desert districts of Imperial Valley. 
In ease one-of the truck drivers 
needs assistance on the desert, he 
can release the birds and they will 
fly to Santa Ana. Help will then 
be sent out from there. 


SENATORS FACE 
ARGUMENTS OF 
WETS AND DRYS 
Special Committee Hears 


Former This Week—Lat- 
ter Then to‘Have Turn 


Special from.Monitor Bureau, 
WASHINGTON, April 5—All the 
facts and arguments against the pro- 
hibition law and its enforcement that 
ingenuity can dévise and investiga- 
tion can,discover are being presented 


to the special committee of the 
United States Sepa this week. 

The instigati r a hearing came 
from the wets, but the drys have ac- 
cepted thie challenge, and are willing 
to have the conflict joined. Next week 
will be their turn‘to defend the Con- 
stitution and to’ give their reasons 
why the amendment should be sus- 
tained and enforced. 

The importance of the hearing lies 
more in the clearing of the air than 
in any specific legislative act that 
may result from it. A national cam- 
paign is facing the country for the 
election o€ all; pebees of the House 
of Rep 1 34 senators. 
The iss n will be 
forced in ‘ While the 
hearing @ffers an vopportunity for 
speech and propaganda, it is 
expected té-reveal more clearly what 
the actual situatiOn is and to dis- 
close motives and methods. - 

New Bill: ‘Aids Dry Plea , 

A bill ; drawn by-.Lincoin C. 
Andrews and approved by the Ad- 
ministration has heen introduced by 
Guy D. Goff (R.), Senator from West 
Virginia, just in time to/-make a sub- 
stantial foundation for the plea for 
strengthened enforcement. It was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
and will be amply discussed before 
th subcommittee. 

The personnel of this committee 
is interesting. Its-chairman, Rice W. 
Means (R.), Senator from Colorado, 
is up for re-election, ahd his course 
will be watched closely by the people 
of Colorado, witose votes he is about 
to solicit. He has asserted that he 
will be absolutely impartial, and will 
give all shades *of opinion an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. John 
W. Harreld (RJ, Senator from Okla- 
homa, isin the same position. | 

James A. ;Reed “(D.), Senator 
from Missouri, is the particular hope 
of the wets. He is expected to use 
his prosecuting attorney methods to 
further their-case. The other Demo- 
cratic member: of the committee is 
Thomas J, Walsh, Seffator from Mon- 
tana, as dry as Mr. Reed is wet and 
experienced in.the ways of commit- 
tee investigations. Mr. Goff, the fifth 
member, ‘is frequently referred to as 
one of the best constitutional lawyers 
of the Senate. He might be placed 
somewhere between Senator Reed 
and Senator Walsh in his sentiment 
es the question before the commit- 
ee, 


of 
. 


Wet Measures Up Too 
In addition’ to -the so- -called An- 
drews bill there are the following 
wet measures‘which will be consid- 
|ered: Senate Bill 33, which provides 
for striking from the enforcement 
law the words one-half of 1 per 
cent and substituting the words more 


question as to what. is intoxicating 


| liquor, ‘which is forbidden by the 


Eighteenth Amendment. . 

Walter E. Edge (R.), Senator from 
New Jersey, has other bills to offer. 
One of them, instead of making the 
maximum alcoholic content 2.75 per 


Bj cent, would make the maximum the 


Ave 
* 4B, $B & 7B 
. 7B 


General — 
Senators Face Wet ‘and. Dry Argu- 


Re eiagbapie ihre Petia ssoere 
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| She Was Foren 
| toMakea Living 
for the Family 


-’ and, as.women have a 
» way of doing, she forged © 


ahead. to industrial 


than 2.75 per cent. This raises the], 


Eager Children, Carrying Fancy Baskets, Downy Chicks, 
‘and Eggs of Brilliant Hue, Have Joyful Time 


|} section of Washington; 


Russians From All Over the 
World Form Association 
of Emigres in Paris 


By Special Cable — 
PARIS, April 5—Russian emigrés 


from all parts of the .world—France, |. 


Germany, England, America, the 
Balkans, Poland, the Baltic and the 
Far East—are meeting in Paris to 
found an association which ‘will 
unite them against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, They seek the consent of 


the Grand Duke Nicholas to be their 


recognized leader. Nicholas ‘has per- 
sistently refused, unlike Cyril, to ac- 


cept the title of Tsar, though he has 
greater rights than any other pre- 
tender. - 

But the headship of the association 
of exiles is another matter, and there 
is no reason why Nicholas should de- 
cline to be chief of a’ movement 
which is not necessarily monarchical. 


Majority Democratic 

Indeed, the ‘majority 
participating in the congress are 
strongly democratic, and do not 
favor restoration of the former 
régime. 

According to Professor Struve, the 
president, the members of the con- 
gress do not even ask for their prop- 
erty back. They are not fighting for 
material benefit. It is purely a war 


of ideas. The principal purpose is to 
realize a union of Russian emigrés 
of all parties from the Extreme Left 
to the Right, excluding only 
Bolsheviki and presumably any sec- 
tion which insists on putting for- 
ward a Tsar not acceptable to the 
‘majority. 

This 
attended by 500 delegates. It is being |; 
held at the Hotel Majestic, which is 
filled with mémories of the’ 1919 
peace conference. The promoters de- 
clare that it is not their business 
to anticipate the wishes of the Rus- 
sian Nation in regard to the Con- 
stitution. Perhaps the Nation, ‘if it 
were free to choose, would agree 
that the republicans form a goy- 
ernment. 

The Congress prefers to leave the 
question open, while assuring the 
world that_it is not aiming to put 
Nicholas, Cyril ‘or any one else on 
the throne. 


_ Foreign Aid Not Desired 
If the emigrés are successful, they 
pledge themselves not to interfere 


‘with the existing division of prop- 


erty. Also, there will be no encroach- 
ment on states which hold former 


Russian territory. It is difficult to 
estimate the strength of the move- 
ment, but if unity. can truly be ef- 
fected, many hundreds of thousands 
of Russians outside Russia will be 
followed by probably 3,000,000 Rus- 


of bearing arms. 

The assistance of foreign govern- 

ments is not desired. If changes are 
required, Russia must work ont its 
own salvation. 
Nicholas believes, however, that 
the rule of the Third International is 
really fragile, and, like a house of 
cards, could be overthrown at a sin- 
gle blow. 


MUSEUM DIRECTOR APPOINTED 
ALBANY, April 5 (Special) —The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Charles Christopher 
Adams of Syracuse as director of 
the New York State Museum has been 
announced by Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
president of ‘the University of the 
State of New York and State Com- 
missioner of Education. The ap- 
pointment is effective May 1. Dr. 
Adams is at present professor of 
forest zoology at the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Syracuse 
University, and director of the 
Roosevelt ‘Wild Life Forest Experi- 
ment Station. 


of those 


Pan-Russian conference is 


sians inside Russia capable at need 


\ 


al Urged to Lead New Russian Movement 
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‘Stop’ Sign Swings 


to Warn Motorists 


Flashing Red Lights and Bell 
Play Part in B. & M. 
Traffic Control 


With red lights flashing, a_ bell 
ringing, and a sign swinging the 
word “Stop” before their eyes, com- 
muters hurrying through the North 
Station this morning slowed down in 
their rush for offices and shops to 
see the latest of the electrical de- 
vices used by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to protect’ motorists and 
pedestrians who .use highways 
which are crossed by the railroad. 
Mounted in the midway, with an arm 
15 feet above the ground extending 


all. 

With the approach of a train the 
12 red lights, arranged in irregular 
opposite rows of 6 lights each, flash 
alternately as if a red lamp was be- 
ing swung back and forth across 
the road. At the same time, the 12- 
inch vibrating gong clangs:its alarm, 
and the big red and white “stop” 
disc swings out like a pendulum 
from behind a “Look-Listen” sign, 
asserting its imperative command. 
Under normal conditions, the flash- 
ing lights and the swinging disc 
will be seen for at least 800 feet 
against the strongest rays of the sun. 

With the increase of Lighway traf- 
fic that. comes with spring, Boston 
& Maine officials decided to set up 
the improved automatic flagman in 
the North Station to familiarize the 
public with this protective device. 
The Boston & Maine is now operat- 
ing 131 of the earlier forms of com- 
bined audible and visible automatic 
flagman, which like the new type 
provides 24-hour protection. Subse- 
quent installations will all be of the 
new type, which is several 
nearer the ground, and which has 


been adopted as standard. 


Easter Monday at White House 
Forms Colorful Spectacle 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, . April 5-— This 
was Children’s Day at the White 
House. There was no northwest, 
southwest, northeast, or southeast 
from the 
most obscure neighborhoods and the 
outlying additions the stream joined 
with downtown in marching upon 
the White House, where little hands 
were holding onto the:iron bars of 
the gates when the hour came for the 
friendly. policemen to open them. 

Such a gay scene Easter Monday 
is, ‘with the eager children, like 
bright flowers, carrying fancy bas- 


| kets lined with green grass on which 


repose’ chocolate rabbits, downy 
chicks and vari-colored eggs. For 
once it is the grown-ups who are 
ed, unless they have children in. 


| tow, and who peer wistfully through 


the iron fence while privileged chil- 


dren roll. their eggs down ‘gentle 


es. 
- Girl Scouts Do Good Turns 


1 Es oe Scouts have an important air | ™ 
Ste it as they go about 
oF |. }-deed or to fin 


me vie e roapae ; ‘i Ag while a “I it-| ¥ 
) ‘amotber owt to ‘ter ohare. 


than | laid back its 
| its white body deep into his arms. ° 


nite bie | ured 
. Boys pare 


“Don’t eat the egg that way; you 
have to peel it.” 


“Tt’s raining,” cry some -children. 
“It’s raining!” But it wasn’t. It was 
only the fountain, turned on for the 
first time this year, sending 


its edge. The sky was softly 


porary dullness. 


Balloons—red, blue, yellow, green 
—with pictures of animals on their 
puffy cheeks, floated from relaxed 
hands into the air. Their late own- 
ers watched their escape without re- 
gret. There was plenty to do with- 
out balloons. - 

“T want a drink,” sang out a child | 


who had had everything:else. -A Girl 


Scout conducted her to water falling 
from a spigot into’a green tub with 
several bright ladles chained to the 
pipe. Wiping one ‘of them with a 
paner napkin she gave the youngstér 
a drink and re-conducted her to her 
— She 

A boy had’ . “live bunny” ‘which 

long ears and nestled 


Mrs. Coolfdge’s Welcome 


A group, in which. the tere fig-|* 
ne the seat |p bb te 


sta na _gath 


over the concourse, this automatic}. 
flagman challenged the attention. of. 


feet |: 


the | 
spray softly over a group camped: on: 
bright. 
and then slightly overeast, as if the 
color below had thrown it unto temt- 


jisted since 1 e 


COTTON MILLERS 
PLAN ASSEMBLY 


mittees— Would Extend 
Association’s Service 


Cotton manufacturers from all of 
the New England States and New 
York who are members of regional 
committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
membership campaign will meet in 
Boston, April 15.: The chairmen of 
tne various groups will. give the re- 
sults of their work in the campaign 
end wili’ outline plans to carry. it to 
a successful .conclusion. ; 
Six ° new appointments to the 
regional committees were announced 
today by W. B. MacColl, president. 
They are: Central and western Mas- 
sachusetts, W. E. Stoddard, assistant 
treasurer, Berkshire Matfufacturing 
Company, Adams, Mass.; Walter F. 
Stiles, treasurer, Orswell . Mills, 
Fitchburg. Southeastern Massachu- 
setts—-W. Frank Shove, treasurer, 
Pocasset Manufacturing Company, 
Fall River, and Andrew Raeburn, 
secretary of the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. New 
Hampshire and Northeastern Massa- 
chusetts—F. W. Steele, treasurer, 
Tremont and Suffolk Mills, Lowell. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut—B. 
C. Chace, general manager, Crown 
Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket. 

Mr. MacColl and W. Irving Bul- 
lard, head of the campaign commit- 
tee, will be the principal speakers 
at the meeting in the headquarters 
of the association, 80 Federal Street. 
Several applications for member- 
ship have already been received by 
Russell T. Fisher, acting secretary, 
and action will be taken on them in 
time to make the applicants eligible 
to participate in the semiannual 
meeting -of the association which 
will be held April 16 inthe Copley- 
Plaza. 

The purpose of the campaign, ac- 
cording to leaders in the industry, is 
to extend. to all cotton manufactur- 


iers and those-in allied industries an 


‘opportunity to make use of the serv- 
ices of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers and to benefit, 
directly or indirectly, from its ac- 
tivities. 


'TANGIER MERCHANTS 
UPSET BY SPAIN’S ACT 


| By Special Cable 
TANGIER, April 5—The report 
from’a well-informed Madrid source 
that the Spanish authorities are said 


}to be opening eustom houses in 


Tangier, on the Spanish frontier, 
Where all imported goods destined 
for the latter must pay duty, has 
thrown the merchants here in a state 
-of consternation. The Spaniards are 
strictly within their rights by Article 
-20 of the statute, nevertheless the 
Fangier merchants are placed at a 
great disadvantage as Tangier ee 
little or no hinterland. 

The framers of the statute. evi- 
dently meant to equalize matters by 
giving permission: for Tangier to 
charge a duty on all goods entering 
‘from the Spanish and French zones. 


will reach. 3,000,000 pesetas per an- 
num, showing that. the trade is of 
considerable importance. ne 
tions are still proceeding. to. re 
the status quo. ~~ 


AUSTRIA ABOLISHES CENSORING 


VIENNA, ‘April 6 (4)—Theatrical 
censorship iat i swhich has ex- 


be Fees 


MAINE GOVERNOR 
FOR CONTINUING 
STATE POWER ACT 
Executive Believes Policy of 


Forbidding Export Is 
Wise One for Present 


AUGUSTA, Me., April 5 (Special) — 
Believing a delay of at least two 
years will be wise, Gov. Ralph O. 
Brewster declares for present con- 
tinuation of the policy of forbidding 
the export of electrical power be- 
yond the borders of the State. 

Stressing the point that “we are 
now.in a period of economic and 
legal flux in the electrical world,” 
he. says, “it would seem to be the 
wise course to go slow and await 
further developments. 

“Once the barn door of eaportation 
is open, it may be extremely diffi- 
cult again to lock it,” continues the 
Governor. “In 16 years under our 
established policy of prohibiting the 
exportation of hydroelectric power, 
there has been an increase from $2,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 in the assessed 
valuation of the public ‘utilities dis- 
tributing electricity. ° 

Increase in Valuation 


“Meanwhile there has been .an 

increase of $70.000,000 in the valu- 
ation of their property for rate mak- 
ing purposes upon which the citizens: 
of Maine are paying a rate calculated 
to give an earning power of 8 per 
cent. 
“This is a’ sturdy growth. The 
annual increase has been almost 
equal to the total valuation at the 
time this policy was adopted under 
the leadership of United States 
Senator Bert M. Fernald. 

“It has been urged that Maine’s 
golden opportunity would. be lost 
unless cur policy was immediately 
changed and,that our powers. were 
becoming a less and less important 
factor in our national economic life. 

“The error of this conception 
would seem ‘to be indicated by the 
recent entering into Maine from the 
middle. West of one of the smost 


Enlarge Membership Com-| 


The Spaniards expect the new duties 


leaders In Boston, and in 


away legislate, Jack of 


powerful electrical groups im the 
‘country and their acquisition of the 
llargest single holding of developed 
‘and undeveloped Maine water pow- 
iers at a very’ substantial — price. 
These interests do not invest their 
money in economic graveyards and 
they came here with full knowledge 
of long established policy of the 
State of Maine. 

“Herbert Hoover is now earnestly 
warning against the menace of fed- 
eral control. of the electrical indus- 
try. No one at this time knows what 
limitations are constitutional or 
practicable by the State when elec- 
tricity has begun to flow across-state 
lines. The only sure guarantee at 
the present time of state control is 
to keep within State lines. and out 
of interstate commerce. 

Provide for Recapture 


“We are told-that if we permit a 
great power line to be established, 
Carrying the hydroelectric energy 
out of the State, that we may legally 
provide for its recapture at any time 
there be a local demand. Certainly 
if it is unconstitutional, as claimed, 
to prevent its ‘exportation in the 
first instance, it would be, at the 
proper time, contended that it was 
unconstitutional to attempt its re- 
capture, especially as interests of 
large. magnitude would then be in- 
troduced into the problem where 
they do not now exist. 

“Charter amendments might. be 
used to establish a contact relation- 
ship in connection with these fran- 
chises, but the questions which have 
been raised regarding the propriety 
of these clauses would be urged with 
redoubled force if great investors of 
capital were desirous of their nulli- 
fication. 

r “Tt is also difficult to believe that 
any great development, costing, as 


(Continued on Page 6B, Column 6) 


Ohio Town Constructs. / 


Its Own Post Office 


By the Associated Pres- 
St. Marys, O., April 5 

T. MARYS post office building, 

built by popular subscription 
after .Congress. voted down a 
proposition to finance the struc- 
ture, was opened for business this 
- week. It is believed to be the only 
post office in the ¢ountry built 
_ under a local finance plan. The 
building cost $45,090. 

Equipment costing $4000 was 
placed in the building by the Gov- 
ernment. Federal authorities have 
informed St. Marys citizens that 
for the first time, first-class post 
office equipment had been assigned 
to a second-class office as a reward 
for the city’s interest. 


FOUR CITIES GET 


$13,150,000 FOR: 
SCHOOLS BUDGET 


Boston, Leominster, Quincy, | 
Webster—Latter Also to 
Have Civic Group 


The Legislative Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Finance today granted $13,- 
150,000 expenditures to four munici- 

palities, including Boston, for school | 
and civic program. Of this amount the 


Boston school appropriation was 
$12,000,000, and is designed to cover 
the four years of Mayor Nichols’ ad- 
ministration. This Was all for school 
construction. 

Last year the Legislature granted 
to the Boston School Committee a 
cohstruction program, covering 4 
period of only one year. This year 
the .program extends from three 
years with a further provision that 
the money may be spent within four 
years. 

The money for the new school 
buildings and their furnishings will 
come entirely from the tax levy. The 
bill provides for the expenditure of 
$4,500,000 this year, which is already 
contracted for. Also during this year 
authority is given to make contracts 
up to $1,000,000 to be spent next 
year; for contracts for $3,500,000 in 
1927 to be spent in 1928; and for 
$3,000,000 contracted in 1928, to be 
spent in 1929. 

Webster to Have Civic Group 

Of the remaining total, $450,000 
went to Webster, the town without a 
debt, for the construction of a civic 
group to consist of a town hall, 


junior high school, an auditorium 
and to remodel the present high 
school building. The town plans to 
spend approximately $650,000 on this 
undertaking, as outlined by Joseph 
A. Lowe, town counsel. 


Leominster was granted 500,000 on 
plea of Bernard W. Doyle, Mayor, | 
who asked that the city be author-; 
ized to borrow this amount outside 
the debt limit for school purposes. 

Perley E. Barbour, Mayor. of 
Quincy, appeared in behalf of his 
petition that the city be authorized 
to borrow sufficient money outside 
the debt limit to allow for the pur- 
chase of a school building built. six 
years ago by the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation. The committee vot- 
ed to allow the expenditure of 200,000 
for this purpose. 

Aftermath of War Housing 


Mr. Barbour explained that during 
the war the housing corporation 
erected in ome section 1200 new 
homes to house war workers at Fore 
River and nearby plants. An agree- 
ment was made that the corporation 
should.also erect-a grammar school, 
mothe city contracting to buy the 
building within five years. Under an 
appraisal by a contractor chosen by 


(Continued on Page 6B, Column 3) 


REPUBLICANS PLEAD UNITY 
AS ELECTIONS DRAW NEAR 


Legislative Leaders at Caucus Invoke Support for Gov- 
ernor’s Policies—Vetoes Will Be Test 


In private session today Republi- 
can members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature -were urged to unify 
themselves in support of administra- 
tive policies advocated by Governor 
Fuller and for the broader. purpose 
of presenting a united front in the 
rapidly approaching and important 
1926 election. 

Although the conference was held 
behind closed doors, it is reported 
that word came from high political 
sources in Washington that Massa- 
chusetts Republicans must ceasé 
from the internal dissension which 
marked last week’s legislative event 
and must support the ‘policies repre- 
me in the State by Governor 

ler and nationally by President 
Coolidge and Senator Butler. 

Occurrences last week in the Leg- 
islature involved an almost unani- 
mous overthrow in both branches of 
Governor Fuller’s veto of the bill giv- 
ing a year’s salary to the family of 
a former state employee. Immedi- 
ately after his veto had been. over- 
ruled in the House, Governor Fuller 
returned two more vetoes of similar 
bills, this time for employees in the 
Cambridge Public Library. 


Party Realignment 


Springfield asked permission to pay 
its employees while they served in 


‘| the National Guard. On several other 


occasions the advice of the admin- 
istration organ, the Ways and Means 
Committee, was rejected. | 
All of these events conviiiced party 
3 


that q st be taken to 


the fall elections only a few onthe 


One day previously he had vetoed 
a bill through which the city of 


caeate roy saaroene it heeach. for with. 


would be seriously disconcerting. 
Hence, a conference was called and 
was held at 1 o’clock today. 


The text of all the speakers was 
that of party unity for the sake, in 
the main, of returning William M. 
Butler to the United States Senate, 
that he might retain prestige as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Unity Advocated 


Some of the speakers, who includ- 
ed John C. Hull, presiding officer of 
the House,; Martin Hays, Republi- 
can leader in the House, and several 
others, dealt specifically with the de- 
tail of the problem which has been 
presented on the floor of the lower 
branch of the Legislature. 

Reasons why members should sup- 
port Governor Fuller in his pwlicy. 
of vetoing all bills which seem to 
grant special privileges to individ- 
uals or groups. The record of the 
administration as bringing about 
notable state economy was praised 
by the speakers, and its continuance 
and support in the Legislature was 
urged. 

Turning from the. details of the 
issue as it applies in the State House 


" other speakers pointed partly di- 


rectly, and.partly by inference, to 
the national complications which are 
involved. 

At a-late afternoon session of the} 
Legislature today the vetoes of the; 


Governor of the two Cambridge|ha 


bills will come up and tomorrow 
other pension bills will be considered. 
At these. times the result of to-| 
-day’s caucus will be apparent. Ob- 
servers at the © State. House were 
free to forecast that the strong Re- 
A ewes = ority would once again | 
eesual manner, | 
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American Episcopal Church 
Heads Oppose Ratifieation 
in Present Form 


APPEAL BEING SENT 
MEMBERS OF SENATE 


Aets of Angora Government 
Called Those of Unrepentant 
and Anti-Christian Nation 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 5—That Chris- 
tian sentiment of America is Op- 
posed to the Lausanne Treaty in its 


| present form is the belief of 110 Prot- 


estant Episcopal bishops throughout 
the United States, who have signed a . 


| protest against its ratification by the 
i Senate. A copy of this protest, which 
has been issued in the form of @ 
‘ booklet, is being sent to every mem- 
ber of the United States Senate by 
the Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
Bishop of New York. It “as made 
public through David Hunter Miller, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Committee Opposed 
to the Lausanne Treaty. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Millér said: 

“A more noteworthy expression 
of Christian sentiment could hardly 
be imagined. I do not know of any- 
thing. quite like itf‘in our history. It 
is most impressive evidence that the 
Christian sentiment of America is 
opposed to the humiliating and 
shameful Treaty of Lausanne. 

“Attached. to the protest. will be 
found the text of the two official re- 
ports of General Laidoner and his 
associates regarding the Turkish 
atro-‘ties perpetrated on th. Chris- 
tian Chaldeans in the summer and 
autumn of 1925 in the region of 
Mosul. The concise and dispas- 
sionate style of these reports ren- 
ders the account .of the horrors 
Which they portray all the more im- 
pressive.” 

Performance of Moral Duty 


The protest of the bishops follows: 

“Ags Americans we should be as 
solicitous for the performance of our 
moral duty as for the protection of 
our material rights. 

“We are asked to resume friendly 
relations with an avowedly unre- 
pentant and anti-Christian govern- 
ment which destroyed 1,000,000 in- 
offensive Christian men, women and 
children, expelled from their ances- 
tral homes over 1,500,000 and is now 
holding in slavery in Turkish harems 
ten of thousands of Christian women 
and children,” it continues. 

“We cannot forget that over 1,000,- 
000 Armenian refugees and exiles are 
now a people without a country, 


-while their own homeland lies de- 


'serted under Turkish domination; 
that thousands of Armenians fell in 
the field of battle in defense of our 
common cause and that President 
Wilson and President Harding made 
solemn pledges to Armenia. 

“We feel that failure on our part 
to fulfill our moral obligation to 
Armenia, to the extent of our op- 
portunity, would be equivalent to a 
condonation of Turkish crimes and 
to a ratification of methods and acts 
which are abhorrent to all who love 
righteousness and justice.” 

Report to League Council 

Appended to the protest is an offi- 
cial report on the Kemalist atrocities 
during the summer and autumn of 
1925. 

“Tf the issue between the propon- 
ents of the Lausanne Treaty and its 
opponents were to be reduced to a 
single proposition,” says the report, 
“that would be: 

“Proponents: Kemal is a civilized 
Turk and should be trusted, 

“Opponents: The Turk is un- 
changed in his fundamental charac- 
teristics. 

“General Laidoner’s report should 
determine the issue.” 

Then follows the report to the 


| Counefl of the League of Nations by 
|Gen. F. Laidoner, dated Mosul, Nov. 
/ 23, 1925. This report deals with raids 


by tribal and village chiefs, the occu- 
pation of certain villages by Turkish 
military posts and patrols, flight over 
the line by British aircraft and the 
deportations of Christians. Referring 
to the last mentioned, it asserts that 
(1) Turkish soldiers under the com- 
mand of officers occupied the villages 
and seizing all the arms, imposed 
very heavy fines, ... pillaged the | 
houses and subjected the, inhabitants 
to atrocious acts of violence, going 
as far as massacre; (2) the deporta- 
tions were deportations en masse, 
and, according to the statements 
'made, the refugees were conducted 
to a district further removed from 
the provisional line. During the de- 
portations, it asserts, many of the 
refugees had to abandon everything 
and were unablt to carry with them 
either food or clo‘hing. © 
Condition Still Precarious 


“Definite evidence that all the. 
Christian refugees were constrained 
by force and violence to leave their 
villages and their homes,” it says, 
‘is, however, to be found in the fact 
that they have arrived in Irak with- 
out any means of subsistence. 

“At the present time the situation 
of these people, in spite of the sub- — 
sidies of the Irak Government and 
the financial help of institutions and 
private persons in England, is still 
deplorable. They have lost all their 
possessions. It is practically impos- 
sible to find work for them, and they 
have nothing to hope for, at any 
rate for the present. 
“Among all the incidents which 

re taken place in the zone of the 
Brussels line, it is beyond question | 
‘that the deportations of Christians 
constitute the most important fact, 
espécially if we consider that a fairly 
large population has been deported 
from the.villages and that these de-— 
ig ea are still going on, for, as 

25 cae ee prerpianed, — 
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atrocities” by the Turks. __ 
Driven From Homes | 
“The evidence of these refugees 
as regards the conduct of the Turk- 
ish soldiers agrees to a remarkable 
extent,” it says. - 


“All idea of a voluntary emigra- 


tion on their part must be excluded. 
The mere fact that they arrived in 
Irak and are still arriving daily in 
the utmost physical distress and 
completely without resources proves 
beyond dispute that they were ecom- 
pelled to abandon their villages by 
force and violence. Moreover, if they 
had remained in their homes, they 
could quite easily have provided for 
their material wants even though 
they were obliged to give half of 
all they had tc their ‘Agha.’ They 
would, therefore, never have aban- 
doned their homes of théir own ac- 
cord. Besides that, they are strongly 
attached to their homes, and the loss 
of their family life fills them with 
despair. They are simple people, én- 
tirely uneducated. Thé village priest 
is the only person who can read and 
write Chadean at all, and even his 


general education is extremely sone 


ited. . .. It is typical of the com 
plete ignorance of these people that 
not one of them knows his age, and 
when we questioned them on this 
point they invariably replied: “We 
don’t know, for it has never been 
written down.’ 

“They showed no hesitation in 
replying to our questions and we 
never found any contradiction at all 
between the statements made by per- 
sons of the same village, In face of 
their obvious simplicity, there can 
be no question of any previous agree- 
ment between them as to the state- 
ments they would make.” 

During the deportations from the 
village of Alto, the deportees, they 
declared, heard the Turks say that 
they we-e being driven from their 
village “because they were Chris- 
tians.” “We have already done it in 
the other parts of Turkey,” they 
said, “and now it is your turn.” 


RADIO TO AID CAPT. AMUNDSEN 
By Special Cable 

MOSCOW, April 5—It is planned 
to build a radio station in Nova 
Zembla, the extreme northern part of 
Siberia for the purpose of keeping 
in touch with Captain Amundsen, 
and relaying his messages to the 
Russian polar stations. 


(1) How was Freedom freed? 
— 


rad wrote? 


(3) Who is the new Governor- 
General of India. He is re- 
sponsible for the good govern- 
ment of how many people? 

DY 

(4) Is. the piano concerto losing 

ground? 


ap 


> 


(5) Whom do the French wegerd 
as their ablest politician? 
> 


(6) Is nullification the aim of dry 
law modificationists? . 


> 
These Questions Were Answered 
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= [Bishops Who Signed Treaty Protest 


William T. Manning, New York. 


Charles M. Beckwith, Alabama. 
| William G. McDowell (coadjutor), 


a ae Alabama. 
Richard Henry Nelson, Albany. 
George Ashton Oldham (coadjutor), 


Albany: 
Walter Mitchell (missionary), Ari- 


zona. 

James R. Winchester, Arkansas. 

Edwin W. Saphore (suffragan), 
Arkansas. 

Edward T. Demby (suffragan), Ar- 
kansas, 

Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 

Ethelbert Talbot, Bethlehem. 
rank. W. Sterrett (coadjutor), 
Bethlehem. 

Edward L. Parsons, California. 

Sheldon M. Griswold (suffragan), 
Chicago. 

Irving Peake Johnson, Colorado. 

Frederick Ingley (coadjutor), Colo- 
rado. 

Chauncey B. Brewster, Connecticut. 

Edward C. Acheson (suffragan), 
Connecticut. 

Harrt T. Moore, Dallas. 

Philip Cook, Delaware. 

Thomas C. Darst, East Carolina. 

William P. Remington (mission- 
ary), Eastern Oregon. 

George W. Davenport, Easton 

John C. Ward, Erie. : 

Frank A. Juhan, Florida. — 

John D. Wing (coadjutor), Florida. 

Reginald H, Weller, Fond du Lac. 

Frederick F.. Reese, Georgia. 

James H. Darlington, Harrisburg. 

Middleton S. Barnwell, Idaho. 

Joseph Marshall Francis, Indian- 
apolis. 

Theodore N. Morrison, Iowa. 

Harry S. Longley (coadjutor), Iowa. 

James Wise, Kansas. 

Charles E. Woodcock, Kentucky. 

Lewis W. Burton, Lexington. 

Ernest M. Stires, Long Island. 

Joseph H. Johnson, Los Angeles. 

W. Bertrand Stevens (coadjutor), 
Los Angeles, 

Davis Sessums, Louisiana. 

Benjamin Brewster, Maine. 

Robert LeRoy Harris, Marquette. 

Charles L. Slattery (coadjutor), 
Massachusetts. 

Samuel G. Babcock (suffragan), 
Massachusetts. 

William W. Webb, Milwaukee. 

Benjamin F. B. Ivins (coadjutor), 
Milwaukee. 

Frank A.'’McElwain, Minnesota. 

Theodore DuBose Bratton, Missis- 


sippi. 

William M. Green (coadjutor), 
Mississippi. 

Frederick F. Johnson, Missouri. 

William F. Faber, Montana. 

Herbert H. H. Fox (suffragan), 
Montana. 

Ernest V. Shayler, Nebraska. 

Arthur W. Moulton (missionary), 
Nevada. 

Edwin Stevens Lines, Newark. 

Wilson R. Stearly (coadjutor), 
Newark. 

Paul Matthews, New Jersey. 


Albion W. Knight (coadjutor), New 
Jersey. 
Frederick B. Howden, New Mexico, 
Arthur 8S. Lloyd (suffragan), New 
York. 
3" ig B, Cheshire, North Caro- 
na 


Edwin <A. Penick 
North Carolina. 
Henry B. Delaney (suffragan), 

' North Carolina. 

John Poyntz Tyler, North Dakota. 

Campbell Gray, Northern Indiana. 

E. Cecil Seaman, North Texas. 

William Andrew Leonard, Ohio. 

William L. Rogers (coadjutor), 
Ohio. . 

@heodore P. Thurston, Oklahoma. 

S. Arthur Huston, Olympia. © 

Walter T. Sumner, Oregon. 

Thomas J. Garland, Pennsylvania. 

Philip M. Rhinelander (retired), 
Pennsylvania. 

Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. 

Edward Fawcett, Quincy. 

James De Wolf Perry, 
Island. 

William H. Moreland, Sacrameénto. 

Robert H. Mize (missionary), 
Salina. 

William A. Guerry, South Carolina, 

Hugh L. Burleson, South Dakota. 

William Blair Roberts (suffragan), 
South Dakota. 

Caméron Mann, South Flovida. 

Boyd Vincent, Southern Ohio. - 

Theodore I. Reese 
Southern Ohio. 

Beverley D. Tucker, Southern Vir- 
ginia. 

Arthur C. Thomson (coadjutor), 
Southern Virginia. 

Robert Carter Jett, Southwestern 
Virginia. 

Edward M. Cross, Spokane. 

John C. White, Springfield. 

Thomas Frank Gailor, Tennessee. 

James M. Maxon (coadjutor), Ten- 
nessee. 

George H. Kinsolving, Texas , 

Clinton S. Quin (coadjutor), Texas. 

Kirkman G. Finlay, Upper South 
Carolina. 

Arthur W. Moulton, Utah. 

Arthur C. A. Hall, Vermont. 

Samuel B. Booth (coadjutor), Ver- 
mont. 

William Cabell Brown, Virginia. 

James E. Freeman, Washington. 

Thomas F. Davies, Western Massa- 
chusetts. 

John N. 
Michigan. - 

Sidney C. Partridge, West Mis- 
souri. 

George A. Beecher, Western Ne- 
braska. 

Charles 
York. 

David Lincoln Ferris (coadjutor), 
Western New York. 

Junius M. Horner, Western North 
Carolina. 

William T. Capers, West Texas. 

William L. Gravatt, West Virginia. 

Robert E. L. Strider (coadjutor), 


(coadjutor) 7 


Rhode 


(coadjutor), 


McCormick, Western 


H. Brent, Western New 


West Virginia. 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Lecture, “Both Sides of the Footlights,” 
by Maj. Vivian Gilbert, Boston City 
Club, Unity Hall, 7:45. 

Address by Dr, Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University, at meeting 
of Boston Baptist Social Union, Ford 

Address, “Is the League Making Prog- 
per-conference, Community Church o 
Boston, Byron Street House, 6 Byron 


treet, . 6. 
“Criticism of the Ideas,” seventh. of 


lahd, under the auspices of,the Lo 
Institute, Huntington Hall, 8 ng 
~ Dinner of American Institute of-Mining 
Engineers, University Club, 6:15. : 
Regular meeting of Schoo} 
Committee, 15 Beacon Street, 6:30. ~ 
Meeting and dinner of the Boston Re- 
tail Shoe Salemen’s Association, Inc., 
BDupont’s, 40 West Street, 6:30. . 
Theaters win 
Castle Square—‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” 8:15 
Copley—‘Young Person in Pink,’’ 8:15. 
Hollis—*‘Seventh Heaven,” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Plymoyth — William Hodge 
Judge’s Husband,” 8:20. 
Photoplays 
Majestic—“The Big Parade,” 2:15, 8:15. 
Colonial—‘“‘Ben Hur,” 2:15, 8:15. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Exhibition of recent European com- 
mercial printing and bookwork, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Federal and Franklin 
Streets, 9 to 6, continues through 
April 10. 

Water colors and wood block prints 
by Margaret Patterson, at Guild of 
tists, continues through April 


Address by Kenneth B. Backman, 
manager of the Boston Better Business 
Commission, weekly luncheon, Adver- 
tising Club of Boston, Hotel Bellevue, 


12 :30. 

Exhibit and entertainment, “Child 
Life in Japan,” Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Perkins Hall, 
4:30 to 5:30 and 8 to 9 p. m., continues 
through April 17. 

Address, “Through the State’s Prison 
with a Prison Chaplain,” by the Rev. 


has 


in “The 


Massachusetts State’s Prison, regular 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Boston, 
Boston City Club, 12:20. 
Music 
Symphony Halli—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, 3 715. | 


FOR DRUSE CAMPAIGN 


By Special Cable 

BEIRUT, April 5—The French an- 
nounce that preparations are com- 
pleted for what they hope will be 
the final offexisive against the rebels. 
General Andrea ‘commanding 15,000 
troops and employing many aero- 
planes and tanks expects to begin 
the advance on April 10, deploying 
from three points, namely Ezraa, 
Bosra and ‘thazaleh, spring weather 
facilitating the French task. 

The Merj Ayun Plain, bordering 
on Palestine, one of the centers of 
the expected operations, was already 
the scene of Franco-Druse fighting, 
one encounter occurring in Palestine 
territory, when the French shelled 
a Beduin camp in the British zone 
and believed to have contained sev- 
eral hundred Druses. 


COMMANDER FRANCO 
TO BE HONORED BY KING 


By Special Cable 

MADRID, April 5—The Argentine 
cruiser, Buenos Aires, is expected 
to arrive today with the Spanish avia- 
tors, Commander Ramon “Fran- 
co and his companions, at Huelva, 
where the town will turn out to re- 
ceive them with unprecedented hon- 


William B. Whitney, chaplain of the 


ors. King Alfonso will be present at 
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the reception, an honor not bestowed 
upon ahybody in the memory of this 
generation, with the exception of 
royalty. The battleship Jaime II has 
been placed at the disposal of the 
press and the diplomatic represent- 
atives, since hotel accommodation 
for the many thousands who will be 
present at the port of Huelva is out 
of the question, the tuwn already be- 


Jing overcrowded. 


The arrivak will coincide with the 
departure of three airplanes, also in 
the Spanish air service, who are 
making for Manila and Tokyo. Much 
interest is: shown in this new flight, 
which will be watched with as great 
enthusiasm as Commander Franco’s, 
as the machines and motors were 
built in Spain. 


RIOTING IN INDIA 
IS UNDER CONTROL 


Religious Disturbances Worst 
Known for Years 


By Special Cable 
BOMBAY, April 5—Except for spo- 
radic cases of “hooliganism,” the po- 
lice now have the situation arising 
from the recent religious riots in 


Calcutta under control. Neverthe- 
less, the possibility of further out- 
breaks still exists, and hoth Hindu 
and Moslem leaders are appealing to 
the people to be calm. The riot was 
one of the most serious which has 
occurred in India in modern times, 
and is regarded as providing an im- 
pressive object lesson to the new 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, on the difficul- 
ties of Indian administration. 

The trouble sprang from-the pas- 
sage of a Hindu procession, headed 
‘by musicians playing pipes, before a 
Muhammadan mosque. Music is for- 
bidden in the exercise of the Moslem 
religion, and the procession was, 
therefore, regarded as an insult. The 
shops were looted of petrol, godowns 
ana private dwellings were set on 
fire, a Hindu temple was desecrated 
and for a time mob-rule reigned. 

The military had to fire on the in- 
furiated crowd to disperse it. Ma- 
chine-guns were placed at strategic 
points and armed police patrolled the 
affected areas in motor lorries. 


|INTERNATIONALE WORKS 


IN GROUPS OF UNITS 


By Special Cable 

MOSCOW, April 5—The executive 
committee of the Communist Inter- 
nationale has decreed an important 
revision of the constitution of this 
organization for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency and strength- 
ening the influence of non-Russian 
parties in framing the decisions of 
the Internationale. According to the 
revised constitution, the Communist 
parties included in the Interna- 
tionale will henceferth function as 
a regioual group of units under the 
direction of the Internationale, but 
with an extensive representation of 
the parties concerned. 

So all the Baltic countries consti- 
tute one group, while America, com- 
bined with Japan and Canada, forms 
another. It is contended that this 
system will cause the parties from 


graphical and economic conditions to 
co-operate more effectively and to 
understand each other’s problems. 
Gregory Zinovieff was confirmed 
as president of the Internationale, 
with the editor of Pravda, Nikolai 
Bukharin, a German Communist, 
Ernst Thalmann, a French Commu- 
nist, M. Semar as assistants. C. E. 
Ruthenberg was elected American 
representative on the presidium of 
the Internationale, with Max Be- 
dacht as deputy representative. 


countries which have similar geo- 


LABOR LEADERS 
ARE AT VARTANCE 
isan Strongly 


Opposes the Policies of the 
Independent Party 


By Special Cable 

WHITLEY BAY, Eng., April 5—At 
the opening of the Independent Labor 
Party conference here F. W. Jowett, 
chairman, devoted his whole ad- 
dress to questions of Socialist policy 
which have evoked strong criticism 
from Ramsay MacDonald and other 
leaders of the National Labor Party, 
to whith the Independent Labor 
Party is affiliated. The main issue is 
whether the party should adopt de- 
tailed schemes for effecting 4 
transformation to Socialist state— 
parliamentary members and .Labor 
governments in future to be bound by 
such schemes—or whether the func- 
tion of party conferences should be 
discussed on broad lines of policy in 
relation to particular subjects, leav- 
ing full discretion to the Labor gov- 
ernments as to the application of 
these ideas in legislative adminis- 
trative practice. 

At one extreme stand the party 
members who hold that the Labor 
Cabinet should be strictly controlled 
by the party executive. At the other 
stands Mr. MacDonald and some wf 
his colleagues who have experi- 
enced the difficulties of Government. 
In his most recent contribution to 
this discussion, Mr. MacDonald de- 
clared that no party in office or 
power could take the King’s speeches 
ready made, and that the right to 
choose the priority of times and sea- 
sons and methods in framing meas- 
ures must be reserved to a Govern- 
ment, 

He also describes as “ill-digested” 
the scheme for a national minimum 
living wage which the conference 
is to discuss later, and declares 
certain slogans adopted by the In- 
dependent Labor Party National 
Council to be “meaningless but disas- 
trous.” These criticisms are con- 
tained in the latest issue of the So- 
cialist Review and Mr. MacDonald is 
unable to attend the conference to 
reinforce them by a speech. 

Mr. Jowett quickly showed in his 
address that Independent Labor 
Party Council was entirely unaffected 
by his leader’s attack. He pro- 
nounced uncompromisingly for the 
adoption of the policy embodied in 
the resolutions and appealed to the 
delegates for the indorsement of the 
policy submitted by the National 
Council. His main argument was 
that the function of the Independent 
Labor Party inside the Labor move- 
ment is to stand for a “bold and defi- 
nite policy to lay the foundations of 
Socialism in our time,” this being 
one of the slogans referred to by 
Mr. MacDonald, 

Mr. Jowett went on to suggest the 
necessity for the Labor Party to free 
itself from the tendency to follow the 
example of other parties, and engage 
in dialectical duels for the purpose of 
making individual reputations, and 
from cOmpromises to gain tempor- 
arily advantages. 


No possibility of an alliance with 


a party opposed to Socialism could 
be entertained, Mr. Jowett declared. 
The policy and activities of the 


‘Labor Party should be based on a 


demand for a living wage. The first 
step should be the provision of chil- 
dren’s allowances, to be paid from 
the restoration of taxes on. wealth, 
removed during the past four years. 
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Of the Kompak Automatic 
Storage Water Heater 
stalled in your home during 


Installed Free 


to convince you that the 
| Kompak is entirely different 
from any others you have 


10% Discount 


to home owners who buy a 
Kompak during April. 


Small first payment and easy 
terms on the balance will 
pay for your Kompak after 
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If parliamentary effort failed to ob- | 
tain the realization of the policy, the 
trade unions should combine for in- 
dustrial action. Regarding the In- 
ternational Labor policy, Mr. Jowett 
indicated a disagreement with. the 
British National Labor Party lead- 
ers, demanding particularly that not- 
withstanding the opposition of other 
national sections, a-policy of com- 
plete abolition of reparations should 
be pressed. Regardfhg the Independ- 
ent Labor Party’s proposal to the 
Socialist International executive 
that a new approach should be made 
to the Communist Internationale, Mr. 
Jowett explained that this aimed 
solely at discovering whether the 
Communists still adhered to a policy 
of revolution by force, 

If the inquiry showed: no change, 
the Communists must go their own 
way. If a change had taken place, 
no opportunity of achieving Euro- 
pean labor solidarity and lifting Rus- 
sian from its present isolation should 
be lost. 


PASHITCH CABINET 
FORCED TO RESIGN 


Act of Raditch Ministers 


Causes Government’s Fall 


By Special Cable 
BELGRADE, April 5—After the 
followers of Stephen Raditch in the 
ministry resigned three days, Nikola 
Pashitch, the Premier, handed 
in the resignation of the Government 
to the King. Mr. Raditch gave the 
reason of his resignation, the post- 
ponement of Parliament till May 5, 
while he had desired the sittings to 
be continued. But the real reason is 
vnderstood to be the postponement 
of the question raised in Parliament 
in connection with the accusation 
made against Mr. Pashitch’s son of 
making illicit gains on state pur- 
chasés. 

The press declares that Mr. 


Pashitch has*rarely been in such a 
difficult position as today. Hardly 
any party wishes to join a Govern- 
ment under his presidency, Opposi- 
tion exists eyen in his own (Radical) 
party. Public opinion doubts 
whether, in spite of his proverbial 
skill, Mr. Pashitch will be able to 
save himself from the present sit- 
uation. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., April 5 ()— 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor, has said 
that state employees may feel at 
liberty if they so desire to vote for 
any other candidate than himself for 
United States Senator at the spring 
primaries. But, he added, employees 
of the present Administration “who 
are so out of sympathy with it that 
they cannot refrdin from active op- 
position to it ought in common de- 
cency, to resign.” 
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INTEREST INFINE 
ARTS INCREASES 


Yale Associates Bulletin 
Tells of School Growth 
and New Collections 


*NEW HAVEN, Conn., April 5 (Spe- 
cial)—The Associates in Fine Arts 
at Yale University issued today their 
first bulletin to their 168 members 
describing the recent additions to the 
Yale art collections and the growth 
of the School of Fine Arts. The Asso- 
ciates were organized last year to 
promote appreciation of the univer- 
sity’s art collections, and to stimu- 
late interest in the development of 
the Yale galleries and the school. 

The bulletin carries illustrations 
of the five examples of medieval 
French sculpture presented to Yale 
by Maitland F. Griggs °96 of New 
York City. These are said to be 
among the best works of the period 
which have come to America. Mr. 
Griggs has loaned to the university 
two Sienese panels painted about 
1325, representing St. John the Bap- 
tist and St. Peter, which are also de- 
scribed in the bulletin. 

Frederic G. Achelis ’07 of Green- 
wich, Conn., has given to Yale the 
121 Rembrandt and Diirer prints 
collected by his father. The bulletin 
states that the collection contains 
rare and valuable items of the finest 
quality which will shortly be on ex- 
hibition in a special gallery at the 
School of Fine Arts. 

Prof. Everett -V. Meeks, dean of 
the school, in commenting on its 
work in the bulletin’s leading edi- 
torial says: “Yale undergraduates 
today are awakening in no unmis- 
takable manner to the importance 
of the fine arts. As a result this 


election in fine arts courses. 
figare compares with 232 of the year 
= and 141 of the year before 
that. 


This . 


“To meet the resulting growing \ 
demand for further art instruction, — 


the university and the School of 
Fine Arts have been fortunate 
enough to receive a donation of 
$150,000 from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation to endow a chair im the his- 
tory of the arts. This. splendid gift 
will make it possible te institute 
more detailed courses in the various 
arts, to supplement the fairly com- 
prehensive program of elementary 
courses in history and appreciation 
already given.” 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Mostly cloudy 
and slightly colder tonight; Tuesday 
fair and siightly colder; fresh northwest 
and north winds. 

Southern New England: Mostly cloudy 
and slightly colder tonight; Friday fair 
and colder; fresh west and northwest 
winds, 

Northern New England: Generally 
fair tonight and Tuesday; colder to- 
night; moderate to fresh west 
northwest winds. 


Weather Outlook for Week: Generally 


and. 


fair first part and probably occasional - 


rains middle and latter parts of week: 
temperature below normal Monday and 
bmn ga and probably normal there- 
after. 


Official Temperiutares 
(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th mertdfan) 
Albany Memopnis 
Atiantic City .. Montreal] aie 
Nantucket 4,... 
New Orleafis .. 
New York 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh .... 
Portiand, Me... 

Ore. 


Charleston 
Chicago 
Denver site 
Des Moines 
Eastport 
Galveston 
Hatteras 
Helena 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 


Washington ... 
Los Angeles ... 


High Tides at Boston 


Monday, 4:26 p. m.; Tuesday, 4:48 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 6:44 p. m..- 
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[HE impact of flying road dust 
, whichquickly dulls old style finish- 
es, merely brings out the fine lustre of 
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The perfected new type finish that can 
be polished toa fine glowing lustre, actu- 


ally improved by service. Not affected 
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Fosse 12,00.000. WOMEN 
rowd se BACK LAW RALLY 


‘the crowd settled back in its rag 
as a sigh swept through the court 

National Council t to Demand 
Prohibition Be Placed in 


‘A 3 


women for law enforcement. ‘Mrs. 
Helen Barrett: Montgomery of Roch- 


ester, N. Y., author of “Prayer and BATH IRON WORKS TO BE SOLD | : 
Missions” will toads atonal! AT’ AUCTION FOR SECOND TIME | 


prayer service in the Hall of Nations E 


a os aaa cae 

ing at which Mrs. John Dickinson Plant Which Built Craft for United States for Nearly 40. 
Years Has Been Practically Idle Since Receivers’ 

Sale Last September 


the present year “ss, ‘tin a strange’ : 
paradox, not. yet voted. Neverthe-| § 
| Tess the calculations are based upon} 
the franc at a higher rate. Until the} ‘ 
franc is stabilized, the position is] 
precarious. It is not anticipated that 
Raopl Peret, the Finance Minister, 
will immediately resume the debt 
negotiations. 


room in recognition of an illustration 
that even in the twentieth century 
“the quality of mercy is not strained.” 


cae eS! olution In  Congiess Asks Sherman, president of the General 
« Federation of Women’s Clubs, will 


Emporia, Kan. 
make the appeal of the home for law 


: - Third Conference 


| WASHINGTON April 5 (Special) 
“George Holden Tinkham (R.)» 
ieentalive from. Massachusetts, 
- introduced a joint resolution 


2 House. of Representatives, re 
ing President Coolidge to pro- 
se he calling of a third Hague 
nf rence for the codification and 
_ statement of international law. 
che resolution was referred to the 
Ce mmittee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. ‘Tinkham, discussing the reso- 
ition, stated that he felt that con- 
ions in Europe as well as in 
An 2 with special reference to 
he “last ‘meeting at Geneva, war- 
ated a serious consideration by all 
ations of international affairs, and 
‘that this country should lead in rais- 
ins pis voice for the establishment 
© a stable world order, 
He pointed out that it is essen- 
. jally an American philosophy that 
3 desirable or permanent peace 
pr security among nations must rest 
upon the foundations of justice by 
judicial determination and that since 
ustice between nations is definable 
mly in terms of international law, 
he happiness of peoples requires the 
stablishment and extension of the 
minance of international law. 


Se elopment of International Law 


. Tinkham states that there is 
Egsawing tendency among the na- 
tions, and has been for some years, 
for a better understanding and de- 
velopment of the terms of interna- 
‘tional law and that this same desire 
§ s expressed by the Council of the 
‘League of Nations in 1924. 
ae Pursuant to American interna- 
; tional policies for the establishment 
‘of a reign of justice and not of force 
‘a nd compulsion,” said Mr. Tinkham, 
“the calling of a Third Hague Con- 
erence for the codification of in- 
“ternational Jaw would be a noble 
“eontribution. to world order by the 
“United States. 
>" “In such a conference free na- 
ti ons would meet in free assembly, 
purged of political purposes and 
Bepirations and dealing with each 
ot her upon an equality and for the 
le purpose of making more certain 
md comprehensive the body of law 
+ which international conduct is to 
governed; and establishing the 
ve es and statutes of international 
ght and justice.” 
— ~The Resolution 
“a > The resolution follows: “Resolved: 
By the Senate and House of Repre- 
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ives of the United States 43 


merica in Congress. assembled, Tha 
President be,.and he is hereby, 
espectfully requested to propose on 
f of the Government of the 
ited States to the nations of+ the 
“a 0! rid, the calling of a Third Hague 
Co ce, or to accept an invitation 
0 cipate on behalf of the United 
‘5B St ates in such a conference upon the |. 
(at pre of some. other Government 
hich ad itself taken part in the 

“the following purposes: 
” ee (1) To ‘restate- the. established 
y Tules of international: law; (2) to 
2 ormulate and agree upon the 
“amendments and additions, if any, 
‘to the rules of international law 
‘shown to be necessary or useful; (3) 
to endeavor to reconcile divergent 
é Y views and to secure general + 
Ment upon the rules which have been 
“in dispute heretofore; and (4), to 
consider the subjects not now ade- 
quately regulated by international 
te , but to which the interest of in- 
itional justice requires that 
ales of law Shall be declared and 

-gpemei 
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a By Special Cable | 
' PARIS, April 5—The French tax 
i 1 having gone to and fro be- 
ween the Senate‘to the Chamber of 
Deputies-throughout Easter has been 
! fin ly passed, and the bill increasing 
*he cusoms duties 30 per cent has 
Pern passed. Jt is curious that 

bad of rejoicing, the general atti- 

= of the newspapers is to warn 

the public that very little has been 
« fone toward the 
rench finances. | 

Be On paper, ‘it said, a budgetary 
equilibrium has been assured, 
3 ged the budget which applies to 
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MINERS AWAIT 


UNIONS’ STAND 


British Coal Dispute Still 
Depends Largely Upon 
the Wages Question 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, April 5 — The Coal 
Miners’ Federation has issued a 
manifesto, but it goes no further 
than to declare that the coal owners’ 
wages proposals constitute an “al- 


most insuperable obstacle to an 
amicable settlément” of the coal dis- 
pute. The Prime Minister, Stanley 
Baldwin, has informed both sides 
that he is available to discuss the 
situation with them, but his invita- 
tion has been ‘so far unaccepted, as 
the miners are waiting to see what 
support is forthcoming from me 
other great Lx"or unions. 

John Bromley, representing the 
locomotive engineers and _ firemen, 
said at Rotherham: 
stand idly by whilst the miners are 
murdered in an industrial sense,” but 
more moderate counsels are also be- 
ing discussed prior to the conference 
next Thursday between the Miners’ 
Federation and the Trades Union 
Congress. The last-named body, which 
represents the British trades union 
movement generally, it will be. re- 
called, issued a declaration last 
month that it would stand “firmly 
and unitedly” against any further re- 
duction of the coal-field standard of 
living, but its attitude has been some- 
what modified since by political con- 
cessions made to its views in the coal 
commission’s report. 

It attaches importance, for exam- 
ple to the commission’s proposals for 
the introduction of state ownership 
tor minerals and for coal distribu- 
tion by municipal authorities. 

Lady Rhonda makes a powerful 
appeal in the Morning Post for a 
“reasonable livelihood” for miners. 
This was clearly intended by the 
commission, whose report ‘the coal- 
owners have accepted. What is now 
wanted, however, is to remove all pos- 
sible misunderstandings upon this 
point, which is where sympathy with 
direct action comes in. 


LLOYD GEORGE SEEN 
AS LABOR LEADER 


Idea of Union of Party With 
Liberals Is Growing 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, 
Donald’s absence from the -Inde- 
pendent Labor meeting lends interest 
to the statement made by a corre- 
spondent in the Sunday Times that 


though not the titular, Labor Party 
leader in the House before this Par- 
liament is ended.” The Westminster 
Gazette says that this conclusion is 
“based on Mr. Lloyd George's liveli- 
ness in debate last week, and it also 
derives some force from the fag 
that there is very little leadership 
left in Ramsay MacDonald and very 
little Labor policy to lead on.” .” 
George Buchanan, Labor member 
of Parliament for Glasgow, at Whit- 
Iey Bay referred to his party having 
cheered Mr. Lloyd George ‘more 
warmly than it cheered its own lead- 
ers in the Geneva debate. Although 
this need not be taken very seriously 
itself, it shows that the idea of a 
Labor-Liberal alliance is growing. 


Consulting Engineer: 
| from Berlin, Germany, at present in U.S.A. 
Advice given with regard. to questions on 
manufacture. Machine deliveries checked and 
examined. Trustee and Expert. Adviser on 
all matters connected with the establishing 
of new factories. Technical credit control. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 

Special Correspondence 
ND earthly power doth then 
show likest God’s when mercy 

seasons justice,” 

The words of Shakespeare’s Portia 
came echoing out of the mist of 300 
years in a crowded federal court 
room here when a young mother with 
a baby in her arms appeared before 
Federal Judge Harry B. Anderson, to 


answer a Charge of violating the pro- 
hibition law. 

Out of a long list of men and 
women waiting their turn before the 
bar of justice, the young mother with 
the sleeping babe in her arms came 
forward. A murmur of astonishment 
and sympathy went through the 
crowd, when the woman gave her 
name and entered through her at- 
torney, a plea of guilty. 

“Madam, is that baby yours?” 
Judge Anderson asked, looking down 
from his high desk. The crowd, 
sensing something different leaned 
forward expectantly watching the 
judge and the prisoner before the bar. 

“Yes, your honor, the baby is mine. 
Isn’t he sweet?” she replied, lifting 
the sleeping, curly-haired child up 
so that the judge might see his face. 

“How old is the baby? Is he a 
boy?” the judge asked. 

“He is a boy, and he is nine months 
old,” she replied. 

A smile came over the judge’s lined 
face. Addressing the defendant and 
the court room in general, he said 
with tenderness: 

“Madam, there is no limit to the 
heights to which your boy may rise. 
He has every chance in the world to 


66 


may well be very proud. Most of our 
great men came from poor families; 
but our great men have never come 
from families where liquor flowed 
freely. 

“Liquor has a bad influence on the 
coming generation. Perhaps if liquor 
only affected the present generation, 
we would not have laws against 
its use, 

“Your attorney tells me that you 
did not voluntarily do wrong, that 
“the violation of the law was not your 
fault, and that you have promised 
not to break the law again. 


“For the sake of your boy, that he 
may have every chance to develop 
into the fine man that you wish him 
to be, I am going to impose on you 
a fine of 1 cent, without costs, and 
urge you to make your home such 
that this boy may grow up fine,. clean 
and strong, without the contamina- 
tion of liquor.” 

With a murmured “Thank you, 
your honor,” the young mother bent 


develop into a citizen of whom you 


Special Correspondence 


ee here is proud of the 
achievements of just a yellow 
dog that recently saved Mr. 


Some time ago this homeless little 
dog, hungry, tired, dirty, and 
neglected found its way to the Hyson 
home. Mrs. Hyson took, the dog into 
a warm kitchen, fed it a bowl of milk 
and a bone and wrapped it in a warm 
blanket. The dog soon became a 
household pet. 

Recently when the furnace in the 
basement of the Hyson home ex- 
ploded, the dog began barking and 
aroused his master, who discovered 
the house on fire. Firemen extin- 
guished the flames. 

In appreciation of this act, “Jack, " 
the hero dog, has been presented 
a brass-studded collar by the Hyson 
family, but Jack only wags his tail 
‘and feels in some way he has re- 
turned some of the many kindnesses 
he has received. 


HOPE ENTERTAINED 
OF MOROCCAN PEACE 


French Officials State Settle- 
ment Is Probable 


By Special Cable 


PARIS, April 5—The serious ex- 
pectation of ‘the official negotiations 
leading to peace is.entertained at 
the Quai d’Orsay, where another 
Moroccan conference has been held. 
It is noteworthy that while the au- 
thorities have maintained the utmost 
reserve hitherto, they now openly 
state that a satisfactory conclusion 
is probable. Confirming the informa- 
tion already sent to The Christian 
Science Monitor, the Matin writes: 
“With regard to the pourparlers 
which are being pursued at Tangiers 
between emissaries of Abd-el-Krim 
properly mandated and representa- 
tives of the French and Spanish 
Governments, reports are reaching 
the Quai d’Orsay which permit of the 
hope of a favorable result.” 

Other newspapers strike the same 
note, referring to the eventuality of 
the official peace negotiations. The 
negotiations which have been. pro- 


an excellent turn. 


time the Moroccan telegrams should 


exercise diplomatic pressure, and - 
not as preparations for a great of-., 
fensive. 
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FOR THE SMALLER WOMAN 
The jumper. lines—often combined with the gilet 


The modified princess Tiienisniiith a slight flare. 
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The flare below hips—new, very new. 
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. Hands of Friends 


‘By MARJORIE SHULER 

. Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, April 5—The de- 
termination of 12,000, 000 women that 
law breakers shall not be law makers 
will be voiced at the convention of 
the Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement from April 11 to 
13. The meeting has political sig- 
nificance. because it will be the 
women’s declaration of intention 
with regard to the spring primary 


elections. 
It will have legislative significance 
because it is called at the time of the 


hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on bills designed to 
modify prohibition in the United 
States, and its delegates will open 
the argument for the drys, speaking 
for two hours on the morning of 
April 12. 

It will have social and religious 
significance because it signalizes the 
union of nine national women’s 
in a . great prayer 
service on Sunday, April 11, followed 
by the reports of seven fact-finding 
commissions, and the making of 
plans for an active; determined. cam- 
paign to uphold federal prohibition. 


Call for Enforcement 


The convention is receiving ad- 
ministrative attention, President 
Coolidge having arranged to receive 
the delegates at the White House 
and Vice-President Dawes having 
promised to send a message to be 
read at the sessions, while promi- 
nent members of Congress are on the 
list of speakers. 

The sessions will open at 3:30 
o’clock next Sunday afterroon in the 
New York Avenue (Presbyterian 
Church, with the plea of the church 


enforcement. 

The legal and educational com- 
missions will report on Monday aft- 
ernoon, followed by a reception at 
the -Hotel Washington with Mrs. 
Wallace Radcliffe receiying with 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Boston; 
Mass., ehairman of the national] com- 
mittee. That evening there will be a 
mass meeting, at which speeches 
will, be made by Morris. Sheppard 
(D.), United, States Senator from 
Texas, William T. Shepherd of Col- 
lier’s, Rear Admiral Frederick C. 
Billard, commandant:-of the Coast 
Guard, and Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
in charge of federal prohibition en- 
forcement. 

To Formulate Program 

After the report of the political 
commission 'and a speech by Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, president of the Na- 
tional .Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, on Tuesday morning the 
convention will adjourn to go to the 


White House at 12:30 o’clock, fol- 
lowed by an “allegiance luncheon” 
at the Hotel Washington, when the 
new officers will be announced and 
plans made for future work. 


The convention will give attention 
to the imperfect enforcement of fed- 
eral prohibition, but it will also 
bring out facts regarding the prog- 
ress which has been made. It will 
offer statements to offset liquor 
propaganda and it will map out a 
program of remedies as they are of- 
fered through home training, reli- 
gious work, legislation, politics, edu- 
cation, improved health, moral and 
economic conditions, and the organ- 
izing of advocates and supporters of 
prohibition. 

With the Washington meeting as a 
center, simultaneous sessions will 
take place in 30 states, from which 
telegraphed reports will be sent to 
Washington. 


BATH, Me., April 5 (P)—The Bath 


Iron Works, for nearly 40 years 
builders of ships for the United States 


‘Navy, will go under the hammer to- 


morrow morning for the second time 
within a year. 

The plant was sold at a receivers’ 
sale in September to New York capi- 
talists, and has been idle’since except 
for a few weeks. 

Originally the Goss Marine Iron 
Works, the present concern was es- 
tablished in the early eighties by 
local capital. Marine engines and 
boilers were the first product, and 
when later the plant was acquired by 
Gen. Thomas W. Hyde, manufacturer 
of ship machinery, he undertook to 
renovate it. 

Many Warships Built 


In 1889 he was commissioned to 
build the gunboats Machias and 
Castine, the first of a whole fleet of 
men-o-war that were to follow. The 
battleship George was a product of 
the plant as was the scout cruiser 
Chester, numerous destroyers and 
gunboats as well as: such palatial 
crafts as the Slater yacht Eleanor, 
and the Paine yacht Aphrodite. 

From the time the keels were laid 
for the first naval vessel there was 
seldom a time when there have not 
been from one to three Government 
boats on the ways. 

When Charles M. Schwab and 
others formed the great shipbuilding 
combination in the ’90s, the Bath 
Iron Works became a part of the 
merger, but when that consolidation 
was dissolved, the local concern 
passed back into the hands of the 
Hyde family, being purchased by 
Johu S. Hyde, a son of the general. 

In 1917 the plant once again 
passed from the Hyde family control, 
and a group of capitalists purchased 
and held the works through the war. 
Then Government construction 


ceased, and private building felt the 
slump of the post-war depressi 

Contracts were taken for such mis- 
cellaneous work as locomotive ré- 
pairing and fabrication of tanks for 


aircraft. 
Building of Yachts 
The company’s last big contract 
was the building of nearly a score of 


yachts for members of the New York 
Yacht Club and several cruising 
yachts of the motor driven type. 

Considerable interest has been 
manifested over the sale which will 
determine the employment of several -: 
hundred mechanics who, in the past 
years, have gained a_ livelihood 
through the work the plant has af- 
forded. Prospective bidders have 
been inspecting the buildings for the 
past two weeks, and active competi- 
tion seems assured. 

The physical assets are valued in 
excess to $2,000,000. The land and 
buildings first will be offered in their 
entirety and then by parcels. The 
property has been divided into 2718 
separate lots. 


MANLEY O. HUDSON 
TO SPEAK ON LEAGUE 


Manley O: Hudson, Bemis pro- 
fessor of international law at Har- 
vard, will speak at a supper con- 


ference at 6 Byron Street, Boston, 
tonight on the subject, “Is the 
League Making Progress?” In his 
talk, Mr. Hudson will discuss re- 
cent events at Geneva with special 
relation to their influence on the 
future of the League of Nations, 
Supper -vill be served at 6 o’clock 
and the speaking will begin at 7:15. 
The meeting is held under the aus- 
pices of the Community Church of 
Boston. 


ceeding for some time are consid- | 
ered unofficial, but they have taken | 


It is unfortunate that at the same | 
relate to the mustering of troops. | 


There is a disposition to treat such | 
assembling as merely designed to. 


yoo D 1h KS Or 


could centralize 


partments, 
telephone sales 


would be created that. could 
along to our customers. 


o 
v| HE S. S. Pierce CENTRAL was built to 
secure the numerous advantages which re- 
sult from centralizing under one roof all exec- 
utiye; clerical, and service departments of a 
growing business. 
years of experience, convinced us that if we 


Careful study, guided by 


in one building located in 


the center of our delivery area, all our de- 
including our 


large corps of 
many advantages 
be passed. 
For. these rea- 


people, 


Why We Built the CENTRAL 


sons the new.S. S. Pierce CENTRAL was 


built. 


The building was designed to provide excep- 
tional warehouse facilities, and to assist with 
the assembling and delivering of orders by 
means of conveyors and other machinery 
especially constructed for the purpose. Per- 
fumery, Confectionery and Grocery Specialties 
have been placed in special rooms, chests and 
humidifiers, equipped with temperature con- 

trolling apparatus designed to keep the mer- 
chandise in the best possible-condition. 


OUR STORE FOR MOTORISTS 


Ino OUR choice of a site for the new CENTRAL, a controlling factor was our desire to establish on the 

street floor a STORE FOR MOTORISTS. After careful consideration the CENTRAL was built on Brookline 
Avenue, midway between Kenmore Square and Audubon Road. We have now made available a STORE 
FOR MOTORISTS, easily accessible from all main traffic arteries, free from downtown traffic congestion, 
and provided with ample parking facilities. 
One of the features of this store will be, the opportunity afforded customers to take greater advantage of 
our “ Will Call” system, whereby uy may ee their. orders to the CENTRAL, calling for them as 
they pass to or from the city. | 
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Veuare cordially invited to attend Phe public opening 
of our-STORE FOR MOTORISTS and to imspect the new CENIRKAL 
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- little more than four crowding, hur- 


to a modern structure with tracks 


_-windowed houses, once comfortable 


mills of the Boston Water Power 
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‘BRIDGE TO BRIDGE SECTION 
OF FILLED MARSHES IN BACK BAY 
‘NOW TEEMING WITH BUSINESS 


Half Mile of Thoroughfare Has Developed Froud Muddy . 
_ Wastes Into Modern Commercial Community With 
Potential Valuation of $100,000,000 | 


COMMERCIAL 


IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION HELPING 


DISTRICT’S ADVANCE 


From flounders to flivvers, from 
tides to theaters, from cows to con- 
certs, from-mudfiats to modern flats, 
from bogs to business—all this in 


dling decadés spurred by the urge of 
a great and growing city—is, in 
short, the unchallenged story. of 
Massachusetts Avenue from where it 
spans the tracks of the New York, 
New ‘taven & Hartford. Railroad to 
Harvard. Bridge flung athwart the 
Charles River. Directly due to this 
well-nigh unparalleled growth in 
business is the recent organization 
of the Massachusetts Improvement 
Association, 

With some. 200 or more members 
in its inception, this youngest of 
the many improvement associations 
of Boston has mapped a broad and 
constructive program of activity 
from the practical application of 
which naught but benefit to this en- 
tire section of the city should result. 
The transformation of the bridge 
across the New Haven railroad from 
a narrow and unsatisfactery affair 


in the center and divisions for gen- 
eral vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
on each side, is evidence of the ac- 
tivities for which the new associa- 
tion stands. 

Potential Value $100,000,000 

From a valuation of a few thou- 
sands of dollars, this scant half mile 
of public thoroughfare has developed 
in marvelously brief time into a 
business district with a financial po- 
tentiality estimated to be between 
$75,000,000 and $100,000,000. 


Bisecting the wide Back Bay ex- | 
Massachusetts 


panse of Boston, 
Avenue is unique among the heavily 
trayersed streets of the city. Pic- 
turesque is its approach from the 
north, for broad Harvard Bridge 


lends itself to the picture. Speeding | 


between a few stately residences 
and distinctive apartment houses, 
with an ornate and impressive 
church edifice a feature, the south- 
erly traffic crosses the wide sweep of 
Commonwealth Avenue. Before New- 
bury Street is reached business be- 
gins, for a new banking establish- 
ment, florist shops, and then a group 
of automobile and automobile acces- 
sory stores are passed. Here 
Boylston Street crosses, then another 
banking building, news stands, mil- 
linery and haberdashery stores, 
restaurants, theaters, more motor 
‘supply places, bakeries and markets 
flank the street. Brick-front bay- 


homes, now devoted to stores and 
offices, next characterize the thor- 
oughfare. Huntington Avenue, its 
intersection gated by Symphony and 


Horticultural Halls, is crossed, and 
from here to the bridge over the 
railroad are ‘restaurants, market 
shops of various kinds and some few 
residences recalling the 9]d-time 
days when Massachusetts Avenue 
was called West Chester Park. 
Romantic, yet real, is this march 
of Massachusetts Avenue to standing 
as uptown Boston’s great cross- 
town highway so indispensable in 
the evolution of that widespread 
section of the city but recently re- 
claimed and where, within the vivid 
memories of men, were the two great 
reservoirs from which operated the 


Company. The filling in of the Back 
Bay began in 1855 and it was not 
completed until 1886, so today men 
in active pursuit of business in Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue still talk of the 
time, so recently, when the great 
salt marsh on which a large part 
of the city now stands was seamed 
with tortuous and muddy estuaries | 
into which the waters of the Atlantic 
slowly found their restless way only 
to trickle sluggishly seaward again 
twice in 24 hours.  \ 

Let these active business men who 
have seen the swift changes in this 
district, where Massachusetts Ave- 
nye recently formed the wall sepa- 
rating the Fens to the westward 
from the Back Bay bogs to the east, 
tell the amazing story. 

Used to Fish at Symphony Hall 


Let these men recall the races-on 
the ice from Roxbury to Massachu- 
setts Avenue by the boys of that 
recent qr. and of how the little 
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fishermen swung pole and line from 


banks where now stand the dignified 
and impressive Symphony and Horti- 


Huntington and Massachusetts Av- 
enues 
marked then only by the Boston 
Storage Warehouse Company with 


tle shops utilizing the formerly un- 
occupied strip left by an offset in 
the walls, and the Westland Apart- 
ment. building which was standing 
40 years ago. 

Charlies A, Bonelli, veteran dry- 
goods merchant in Massachusetts 
Avenue, has seén all of these 
changes, He remembers well when 
the ston & Providence Railroad, 
now the New Haven, crossed Massa- 
chusetts Avenue at grade and how 
the gates were raised and lowered 
as trains passed. He.has seen the 
quaint old wood-burning locomotives 
pass from this larva stage of trans- 
portation and become the mighty 
coal and oil burning machines of 
today, 

Edward A. Bonelli, son of the long- 


” Raenaetanmaten 


cultural Halis at the intersection of | 


and at Westland Avenue. 


that recent and novel yeneér of lit-- 


idly Po. rtra 


4 


's Boston’s Rapid Growth! 


eats 


of cowbelis and the jingle of the 
horsecar bells were characteristic of 
the noises of the street life of that 


day, 

“Our business was good, for we had 
a monopoly of the dry-goods trade 
‘up here then az had the mbs and 
plumbing shops in their lines. There 
was no hurry, no bustle. The condi- 
tions of today were undreamed of in 
the t events of most men, for the 
sites of Symphony and Horticultural 
Halls were used for dumping rubbish. 

“It’s hard today,” continued Mr. 
Bonelli, “to make anyone visualize 
this quaint old Back Bay of 40 yéars 
ago. Practically everything whieh 
was here then has disappeared or 
has been.s0 changed that it has prac- 
tically become as though it had 
hever been.” | 

The actual work of reclaiming, or 


} filling, the Back Bay began on June 


15, 1855, and the State and City of 
Boston completed their w in 
1886 while private real estate oper- 
ators filled in their holdings when 
material could be had. The Com- 
monweaith filled in about 108 acres 
while the_area filled by private own- 
ers and realty corporations com- 
prised 462 acres. The work of filling 
for the Beck Bay Fens began on 
March 11, 1878. It was not till Dec. 
80, 1887, thatthe present name was 
applied, “Back Bay” being the first 
formal designation of that area. 

Mr. Gulesian Steals a March 


Moses H. Gulesian, founder of the 
St. James Theater in Huntington 
Avenue, near Massachusetts, and 
dealer in real estate in the district, 
had a vision of the future. His 
thought could picture the two then 
almost rural highways transformed 
into the busy thoroughfares de- 
manded by cbmmerce and the social 
expansion of the city. 

It was in 1912 that Mr. Gulesian 
took over Chickering Hall which 
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time merchant, has been in business 


‘with his father in the avenue just 


north: of Falmouth Street, in. the 
store which has been a landmark of 


‘the highway of trade from 1888 till 


now. He graphically told of the 
changes wrought by time. 


Pioneers in the District 
“When we came here,” said he, “we 
were pioneers with no neighboring 
places of business but the Boston 
Storage Warehouse across the street 
and Coombs’ chemist store and 
McMahon & Jacques hardware and 
plumbing shop. From that part of 
Massachusetts Avenue ocupied by the 


new Fensmere Buiiding to St. Ger- 
main Street were vacant dumping 
areas, while between St. Germain’: 
and Boylston Streets were four 
blocks of substantial residential 
structures of that bygone day. 

“Avross Massachusetts Avenue 
from the warehouse building and 
between the hardware store and 
where the Fensmere now stands the 
rains flooded the sunken bogs, the 
water stood there for days, and even 
the higher tides would back the 
floods still higher. I recall, as of 
yesterday, when I could stand in the 
doorway of the store and. gaze across 
the flats to Roxbury while the tinkle 
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housed the Emerson S8echool of 
Oratory, an institution that did much 
for the advancement of the stage and 
the art of the entertainer. The St. 
James Theater, pioneer of all of the 
great uptown theaters of today, was 
established by Mr. Gulesian for it 
had been given him to pierce the 
curtains of what was to be here com- 
mercially. 


“You’re going out of the world,” 
was flung at this pioneer with a 
good-natured laugh by some of his 
friends who lacked the foresight and 
who doubted. 


“Never mind, the world doesn’t | 
stand still, you know,” smilingly yet 
stoutly was the rejoinder of Mr. 
Gulesian. “The world doesn’t stand 
still, and I’ll be waiting for it at 
Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues.” | 

The developer of uptown real 
estate, one of the first of the great 
Boston gmusement directors to ven- 
ture so far beyond the old-time sone 


Leeking From What is Now Massachusetts Avenue Down the Boston & Provide nce Tracks That Parallel What Approximates Huntington Avenue. 
the Foreground is en Practically the Same Route as the New Haven Raliread Uses Today. 
Worcester Train on What is Teday the Route of the Boston & Albany, Back Bay and Trinity Place Stations Are Where the Intersection Was, and the 
Boston & Previdence or New Heven Changed its Station From Park Square to the South Station, While the Boston & Albany Abandoned Kneeland Street 
Station for the Common Terminal. 


ter, opened his theater. It did well 
from the start, for he. caught the} 
crowds before they took the cars for 
down town. He waited, and the long, 
broad avenues threw off their slum- 
ber robes and donned modern cloth- 
ing and methods and the pilot of the 
St. James rode in on the advancing 
wave to his own. 
His Turn to Laugh 


Whereupon it became Moses Gule- 
sian’s turn to laugh when he met 
with his friends who had doubted 
because they could not see, and For- 
tune smiled upon him and he stood 
in the forefront of progress in the 
Back Bay. 

“Massachusetts Avenue will be the 
Forty-second Street of Boston,” said 


this. man who saw for a score of 


years ahead the outcome of commer- 
cial trend. “However,” added Mr. 
Gulesian, “Massachusetts Avenue 
owes to prohibition and the aboli- 
tion of the saloon the great impetus 


for development and progress which 
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Paint and Varnishes - 


Quality Merchandise at 
Reasénable Prices. 
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Kenmore 6287 


Largest Hardware Store 


Electrical Appliances, Plumbing Supplies, 
Household Specialties, Auto Accessories, 


Levy’s Back Bay 


246 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


Trade at 
Back Bay’s 
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The Massachusetts Public Market 


We have constantly in stock a 
of ehoice fruits, and in conjunction 


market every day. 
is One reason probably w 


our clerks will do their u 
You are cordially aebon 
ft your convenience. 


Best Kidney Lamb 
Best Rump Steak 
Best Mushrooms 


Farm Eggs .... 


more’ 


has your order to your home, 


: MASS | CHUSETTS 


Hos Built Its Reputation 
By Carrying the Best Quality of Meats 


Our poultry department handles. nothing but the best native hand- 
pieked and milk-fed birds in the market, The quality is unquestionable. ~ 


is always stocked with the finest of fresh vegetables direct from the Bis 


Everything in this store is on a quality basis, and, since our cus- 
' temers have learned to 2 ae quality in everything they get here, that 
the Massachusetts Public Market has a large 
and inereasing list of Bobo Ge eustomers. 
e want you to feel at home the moment you ‘step into the store, for 
ost to please you, in every way. 
to inspect our up-to-date and sanitary store 


These are only a few of our specials: 


Our Own Strictly Fresh 


Best Florida Oranges . Doz, 49855¢ 


Don’t forget these prices: are for the: 


‘With every order of a dollar or more: our 

promptly: on- time, at no extra charge. 

Our motto is byilt on the firm foundation of Quality 
ef leanliness—Service and Right Prices. 


complete line of the finest brand 
with this our vegetable department 
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Teo the Left is Seen Departing From Boston a Boston ~& 


has marked its advance in the decade 
not yet completed. 

“This old West Chester Park, as 
the avenue from New Haven bridge 
to Harvard bridge was known until 
1894, could not have become what it 
is today had not the six saloons 
which did business in that section 
been blotted out, for I well remem- 
ber the time when women did not 
fee] safe to be on the street after 
dark.” 

Then, Mr. Gulesian spoke of, how 


Massachusetts Avenue at Boylston Street. This Corner Is One of the Busiest Traffic Crossings in the 


| 


City 


bright 5- and 10-cent_ stores, au- 
tomobile inarts, attractive markets 
and winning haberdasheries have 
wonderfully “brightened up the cor- 
ners” the saloons once occupied. 
Prosperity Succeeded the Saloon 
“Wherever a saloon was blotted 
out, real estate advanced rapidly ‘in 
value,” 


his review of the progress of Mas- 


sachusetts Avenue from the time he 
first knew it until today. 


trict for the purposes of taxation.” 


The “uptown isolation’ which Mr. | 


Gulesian’s friends had predicted for 


his theater it did not long enjoy, for | 


four or five years after the St. 


James started in business the Fen- , 
Massachusetts | 


way Theater near 
Avenue was opened and then, not so 
long afterward, 

Theater was built. 


“I remember, and it’s easy to talk | 
about what seems after all to have | 
said Thomas. 
nearly | 


been but yesterday,” 
F. McMahon, who 
40 years ago, 
Moore's. cows 
State Theater 
‘Mother ‘Toye’s 


came 


“when John 


stands and 
for a good many years, 


horseshoes in his blacksmith shop 


in Parker Street, or the cross dam | 
that connected with the main mill- | 


dam where Beacon Street runs to- | 


t 


Conveniently 
Located 


SHOES and HOSIERY 


Standard Makes of Known Value 


Florsheim Matrix Elite 


Kayser Silk Hosiery—Hayward Hosiery 


Snow's SHOE SToRE 


164 MASS. AVE.. BOSTON 


Open 
Eventngs 


at the 


MAIN OFFICE; GOR. 


PIONEERS 
in BACK BAY 


STATE STREET Trust Co. 


Over twenty vears ago we established the first 

banking rooms on Massachusetts Avenue, 
corner 
Avenue and Boylston Street 


SINCE 


COPLEY SQUARE 


where we are also prepared 


‘STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


STATE AND CONGRESS STS, 
BOSTON, 


Safe deposit vaults at all three offices 
-. Member Federal. Reserve System 


of Massachusetts 


that time we have 


added our 


OFFICE 


at 


581 BoyLston ‘STREET 


to meet every banking 
need. 


MASS, 


summed up Mr. Gulesian fn | 
_ zontally in 30 years until every avail- 


“It ad- | 
vanced so rapidlyy and substantially | 
that the city. has all but doubled its | 
valuations of real estate in this dis- | 


not far from 


day, His shop was 
and Boylston 


where Hemenway 
meet. 7 
Was a Sleepy Old Street 
“When I came here few would 
have dreamed that West Chester 


Park would one day not so very far | 
whirl- | 
ing Massachusetts Avenue it is to-, 
It was a sleepy old street then, ” 


in the future become the wide, 


day. 
what there was of it, and the three 
or four business houses or shops 
here had to look to it to make good. 


There were no Symphony nor Horti- | 


cultural Halls in those days to speed 
up the section. 

“There was very little on either 
side of the street between here and 
Boylston to be remembered, aside 
from the good old-fashioned country 
residences which have been torn 
down or remodeled since then. At 
Boylston Street there was a clump of 
little buildings containing shops and 
markets and then down toward the 
Charles on the other side were the 
residences of former Gov. Oliver 
Ames, still there at Commorwealth, 
and across the boulevards the Ches- 
terfield Apartments.” 

Mr. McMahon said the Boston Cab 
arena had its stables where the 

oston Transit Building stands to- 
day at the Boston & Albany cross- 
ing, while the Kenny & Clark stables 
did a large business at Massachu- 
Setts Avenue and Newbury Street. 
The latter street, he said, from Here- 
ford Street to Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, was given over largely to 
Stables for private carriages and 


riding horses of the well-to-do resi- 


dents in the neighborhood. 

How Property Value Increased 

“It is easy to remember when real 
estate prices along the avenue, or 
West Chester Park as it then was, 
ranged from 50 cents to $1 the foot,” 
said Mr. McMahon. 
years prices had jumped until the fig- 


ure ranged from $10 to $15 the foot | 


and. today the papers will not move 


unless something nearer twice these | 


figures were quoted. Such a place 


as I have would have brought $30,- | 
000 then, but $75,000 would not reach | 
| it today.” | 


How building has extended hori- 


able foot of land on Massachusetts 
Avenue | has been filled in and 
occupied was recalled by J. Frank 


added: “I wonder what will be the 
perpendicular development in the 
avenue in the next 30 years.” 


Mr. Jaques said the French part of | 


his name must undoubtedly have come 
from Paris—Paris, Me., for that’s 
his native place. His’ great-great- 
grandfather, Moses Richardson, took 


part in the Battle of Lexington and | 


“In less than 15. 
'McMahon & Jacques Shop Was One of 


'ture of Massachusetts 


AN AVENUE PI ONEER 


THOMAS F. McMAHON 


. 
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the First Places of Business on Mas-— 


sachusetts Avenue. 


Concord when ft reached Massachu- | 


setts Avenue, 


turn. 


Avenue than 
the romantic story of its past,” said 
Joseph H. Brennan of the Massa- 
chusetts Avenue Improvement Ass0- 


' ciation and manager of the spacious 


Jaques of the hardware firm, then he | and modern State Theater. 


“Our as- 


Cambridge, on the re- | 


“What better promise of the fu-! 


sociation has entered a campaign for’ 
modern flare lighting, but even that; 
dims when one thinks of that lamp 


some Aladdin must have rubbed and 
kept shaggy » to cause the recent 
swamps, tide flats and salt water 
rivulets. to change almost overnight 
into an expansive boulevard flanked 


(Continued on Page 7B, Column 6) 


the Loew’s State | 


grazed where the/| 
when | 
cows herded back. 
of the Boston Storage Warehouse | 
Company, Along about that time and | 
Michael | 
Donoghue pounded out the red-hot : 
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BOSTON. MASS. 
96-100 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


carne Renigll 


America’s First Knight and Still in the Lead 


BETTER THAN EVER! 


but all of the time. 


to the highest standards 


grade class are in demand. 


Open and Enclosed Cars for immediate delivery at 
prices ranging from $350 to $1950. 


Also 
Miscellaneous Makes At 


Attractive Prices 


When Buying aUSED CAR— 
Why Not a Stearns? 


You are then getting the lasting product of the best 
automobile brains in the industry——something to 
remember, when buying a used car. The Stearns is 
a high grade car that will assure you maximum 
comfort and meet every expectation with minimum 
cost of operation and upkeep. Equipped with the 
Knight type engine that is always ready. 
lost in grinding valves and cleaning carbon. 
' Stearns-Knight is dependable, not some ofthe time; 


No time 
The 


Since 1899 Stearns Cars have been built with unin- 
terrupted success, and will continue to be builf up 


while cars in this high 


J. H. MacALMAN: 


Corner Mass. Ave. and Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Get Off Cars at Mass. Subway Station 
” Phone Back Bay 5360 


: P pre from October 15, 1900, It Was Followed by Many ie 
7 Other Institutions That Have Won Fame in Cultural’ 
History of Boston 


ae a Boston's temple dedicated to music 
M4 * _++Symphony Hall—has proved itself 
_ + to be‘a lodestone for the arts. 

Be: _ = Opened: to the public amid impres- 
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--has been the forerunner of a memor- 
dary: aggregation of shrines devoted 


’ Symphony Hall; W. B. Mathews, edi- 


emaway out at Massachusetts and 


| 


‘been done by repairing the old one 


ists—B. J. Lang, John K. Paine, 


«ive circumstances and in the pres- 
«sence ‘of many music masters and 
~ men high in other pursuits of life, on 
Oct. 15, 1900, this stately building 


to; the advancement of the arts. 
\As°a twin pillar to the inner gate- 
away. to Massachusetts Avenue, just 
- across. the thoroughfare stands Hor- 
- ticultural. Hall, which ‘but a year 
later: followed former: on a command- 
ing site in the then: but “partially 
‘built up Back Bay. 
_ Then eame the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. A few years and 
the classic Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts found this area of Boston most 
congenial and its noble buildings 
grace the Fenway district devoted 
to the arts., Soon came the Boston 
Opera House and the drama found 
dodgment here: Latest and not less 
noteworthy. is the Repertory Theater 
pledged to city, state and donor to 
foster the best in the histrionic art. 


Center of Cultural Group 


_ Of what. a notable grouping of 
culture has Symphony Hall proved 
‘the center! 

Built by the New Boston Music 
Hall Corporation, it was at once 
leased to the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which Henry L. Hig- 
ginson was, since 1881, the real 
sponsor. On that famuos night in 
October, 1900, Major Higginson 
stood in the center of that great 
stage and recounted the triumphs 
of the orchestral organization 
which has continued from conquer- 
ing to conquest. 


That night, when Governor, Coun- 
sel, and other dignitaries of State 
and city and. Boston’s great educa- 
tional institutions were present to 
applaud and to admire, the orches- 
tra, condtcted by Wilhelm Gericke 
for 13 seasons, played Beethoven’s 
most famous of masses, the Missa 
Solemnis, preceded by Owen Wis- 
ter’s “Bird of Passage” and an Ode 
to Instrumental Music. 

' Commenting on the dedication of 


tor of “Music” said in 1900: ‘The 
location of the new hall is far away 
from the old one (in Winter Street) 


,: eminston. Avenues, a mile or more 
’ from the lower end of The Common. 
_ This is something Boston has got 
- to get used to. Personally I do not 
see that anything has been gained 
in the new hall which might not have 


which is more central now than ever, 
since the. subways bring everything 
. go close. -The old hall. is just as 
quiet; I think just as large, and by 
putting modern seats and perhaps 
raising the floor a little, just as con- 
venient in every way.” 


Succeeded Boston Music Hall. 


Symphony Hall’s forerunner was 
the Boston Music Hall built in 1852 
in Winter Street under direction of 
| George Suell, the architect. Exter- 
‘nally thc.e was no attempt to: adorn 
this first temple dedicated to music 
and what architectural pretensions 
it had were confined to the interior. 
Eleven years later and a pipe organ, 
gréat for its time and purpose, was 
dedicated, <nd Charlotte Cushman 
recited on that occasion an original 
- poem written for the event by an- 
‘ other Boston woman. 


‘William Arm Fisher in “Notes on 
Music in Old Boston,” says of this 
great happening: “Organ playing in 
the country: was given a stimulus 
when the great organ in Boston 
Music Hall was opened on Nov. 2, 
1863. This large instrument was. the 
first complete concert organ in the 
country. A notable group of orgah- 


Eugene Thayer, S. P. Tuckerman, 
John’ H. ~/ilcox and George W. 
—pieae were the first to play upon 


George Henschel First Conductor 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as such came upon the concert stage 
in 1881 when Major Higginson per- 
sonally underwrote the presumable 
expense of the undertaking which, 
however, was remarkably success- 
ful both artistically and financially. 
Twenty public concerts were given 
by the orchestra in 1881 in the Bos- 
ton Music Hall. — 

George Henschel was the first con- 
tuetor, and 60 pieces responded to 


of 1884-85, atid ‘in this. latter. gs 
the Music Hall corporation: goldthe mee 


his baton, Mr.. Henschel: gave away Ae fl 


to Wilhelm Gericke for.‘the. se 


Eng- 


er bs Y 


famous pipe organ’ to the New 
land Conservatory’ of .Music.. 
Celebrated. ever ‘since, the 
known “Pop Concerts” began in'1885: 
as “Promenade Concerts,” and -the: 
old hall was given. gréater fame by 


hind a 


widely: : “4 


Theodore Parker who preached ‘there’ < 
on many Sundays. But the direetors-}. * 


of the Boston Music Hall Corpora- 


tion glimpsed the development of! 


Boston and many another American 


city and in the Back’ Bay: they’ saw] 
through the coming years the making |: *: 


of a new city, one to which. 
ward thinking would involuntarily 


the. for- [ 


turn so the hall of many* musical}: 


memories ‘and triumphs was aban-|: 


doned and classic Symphony. built{ ” ES Has } — . 
Masstcnusete Avenus “ Huntington ‘Avenue. On’ the Lett. Is Symotony. Ha Hortioulturat Hatt is on the igh and in the Middle Distance Are the Buildings of the Boston Storage Warehouse Company 


in what has so greatly become. tlie 1b 
Acropolis of Boston. | 
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AS L LATE AS 1883: BOYS. FISHED IN: THE. TIAL WATERS NEAR SYMPHONY HALL - 
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fates | 5 ” ' iy Si tw} Da 
When This Picture Was’ Taken About-48: dare: Ago she: Boston eisbaaa Warehibu se: Was “Out in the Country.’ Massachusetts Aveiile: Runs Along. In Front of 
“the Warehouse and the Tidewater in the Ber sie c Now Occupied by Apartment Houses and Stores. . 
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HORTICULTURAL 


FLOWERS TO ARTS IN BACK B AY 


- 


EH ‘LL ADDED 


Three Times Has This Ongaiiestion Moved in Establish- 
ing Present Building -at Massachusetts and 
Huntington Avenues: 


Horticultural Hall, 


scene of hundreds of inspirational 
and noteworthy floral exhibitions, is 
the third. building the organization, 
which was established Feb. 24, 1829, 
has erected and occupied. i 
Each time the roots were plowed 
up for another ‘transplanting, the 
thrifty society benefitted handsomely 
financially. ‘The’ transplantings of 
the Horticultural ‘Society. never took 
place until: the ‘urge ‘of: expanding: 
business made the various: sites” too | 


longer to its “advantage.. 
words—it was cheaper to’ sell and =to 
remove than to remain. «=. : 

First building the Horticultural 
Society occupied: was in -School 
Street. This was in 1845 and: that 
structure cost’ $37,682.72. In: 1860, 
the School Street. building, the: site 
for which had béen rapidly: growing 
in value, was sold;for $69,459... The, 
three years later, the: society: bought 
the Montgomery -House ‘in Tremont 
Street for $101,600 :and built 'a second 
hall, this: one ‘costing : $246, 889! ‘with 
furnishings. 


Begins Library - and Maseuin’.’ 


as 


ciety. was occupying: ‘its | “Tremont 


Florist 
« 
M. ‘AUGUST 


118 MASS. AVENUE, BOSTON 
Mass. Avenue Subway Entrance 


Street hall- that the “cotecting : Of 


Ars. Gateeit 


M inery 


Cro > 


- Kenmore 6829 


EMEM. BER-—For Wl | 
the Spring Holi-.. | 
days start righ 
getting the be tin” 

Candy, ‘Ice: Cream a : car 


Sodas-and. delighté ere 


2ks ‘ 


-. good things. to ata atic lf} 


all. hours. 


home of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 


too, was outgrowing its famous Tre- 


1 000. Plans for a third Horticultural 


valuable for the seciety to hold. 
In” other | 


| been completed, the first flower show: 


‘tural’. Hall'-was designed by. Wheel-' 


It was during the time ‘thatthe: “0- 1 


EY — = | 


books, paintings and statues’ for its 
famous library and museum hegan. 

- Business ‘surged around its home 
again, and the society finding that it, 


mont Hall, seld it in 1906 for $600,- 


Hall had already. been made, and 
the spacious ‘and somewhat. strik- 
ingly severe building was erected on | 


one. of’ the great.’ vantage’ ‘sites’ in | 
the then new’-and promising~ Back 


‘Bay at Massachusetts and Hunting- 


ton Avenues: | 


‘The. latest home of the Massachi- | | 


setts” “Horticultural ~Society. was 


dedicated’ in November of 1901, but |) 


on .May 29, ‘before the structure had 


uptown:had ‘been -held, and had 
proved" that’ the -people would -.go to- 
the Back Bay ‘as: readily. as.to. Tre- 
mont. Street if the attraction but’ ware 
ranted... 

‘The prokent and third © Horticuk 


wright y& Mayen, .and:cost« $515,000, 
including the land. . Again ~ business. 


is 3 no talk among the officials of the 
society about removal and rebuilding 
tof Horticultural Hall; there fis no 
doubt that the Iocation at Massachu- 
setts: and Huntington Avenues: would 
bring an amount_of’ money which 
would make all former buildings and 
removals appear as very small tran- 
saction$ indeed. 


First Flower Show a Notable One 

That first flower show in the pres- 
ent building in May of 1901 is de- 
Clared to have been a most remark- 
able exhibition, and one the like of 
which Boston had never seen .sur- 


passed if not equaled. That display 
was carried. out under the direction 
of: Prof. C. S. Sargent, assisted by 


Miss Beatrix Jones: of New York} 


ity, 2 

George Robert White, who “left 
within five years an estate of some 
$5,000,000 for the benefit of Boston’s 


citizens, in 1909, gave the Horticul-. 


Everything in 


LEATHER. 
GOODS 


for Everybody 


‘Boston Trunk & Bag Co.. 


220A Mass. Ave., Boston 
Opp. ‘Loew’s State Theatre | 
‘Telephone Back Bay 10774 | 
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ELECT RIC: ‘aie RADIO SHOP 


“Agen for. Radiola, ‘Atwater. Kent-and Browning-Drakc 
‘Factory-Built Sets 


4 Raich “Niagaa Lamps,” American Beauty Irons, Universal and Hot 
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fossa Society $7500, with directions 
that the interest. from this~donation, 
later increased to. $10,000. by another 
benefaction,. be expended in having a 
gold medal made. and cast each year 
for bestowal “for eminent service in 
horticulture.” | 
John K. M. L. Farquhar and James 
Farquhar, in 1912, superintended and 
directed ‘the putting on at Horticul- 
tural. Hall of a unique Italian garden 


exhibition. Then the society, in 1917, 
gave its second outdoor exhibition 
in Huntington Avenue. 

In 1920, Albert. C. Burrage gave 
monthly exhibits of orchids -in 
flower, showing the plants as they 
came into bloom throughout the 
year. It was in 1922 that Mr. Bur- 
rage’ arranged a special exhibition 
of wild.flowers and wild_ferns. The 
attendance at this unique exhibition 
réached .82,923 and the attraction 
has since been accounted as in some 
ways the most successful ever held 
by the society. 


MODERN CAFETERIA 
COMES. TO AVENUE 


Newer Type of “Restaurant 
Keeps Pace With Demands 


Typical of the modernization of 


Massachusetts Avenue is the Geor- 


~gian Cafeteria, near Boylston Street, 


where hundreds of diners can be ac- 
commodated at one time, due to the 
self-service system. Here the patron 


may see, attractively displayed, 
dishes typical of those which he will 
receive when-he places his orders as, 
tray in hand, he moves along the 
serving counters. The menu is posted 
in form easy to read, together with 
the cost of the various dishes. 

The luncheon procured, the cus- 
tomer goes to a white, glass-topped 
table, at which comfortable, leather- 
covered chairs invite comfort while 
the good things on the tray are en- 
joyed. 

The Georgian Cafeteria standard 
and method are so popular here that 
there are nine such places in Greater 
Boston, the latest being that recently 
installed on Huntington Avenue. Re- 
calling gone days in the restaurant 
business, one of the officials said: 
“We thank prohibition as a great 
help to our success in business in 
Boston.” 
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Boston Bags and Brief Cases 
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Telephone Kenmore. 5595 


10: Years on Massachusetts Avenue 


TRAVELING BAGS 
LUGGAGE. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


226 Massachusetts here BOSTON, MASS. 


Laundry Cases 
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SUIT CASES 
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| Telephones 420,:421* Back Bay 


- MeMAHON 


Plimbing, Heating, Lighting 


| Hardware, Paints and Oils 


242: MasSACHUSETTS: AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1896 


& JAQUES 


“Very* Best- Quality.” 


F. 
L been in. busi 


“Very Best Quality” 
ae Our Policy for 40 Years 


For 40 years we have ns Back Bay 
families with food products. Never in all these 
years have we deviated from the policy of 


chief reason for the success: and growth of our 
‘store. That is the reason why our customers’ 
list reads Tike a social register. 


Our store is.one of the pioneers 
on, Massachusetts Avenue. For 30 
3 Tears: ag ‘have been in our present 
40 years ‘we have 


RHODES BROS. CO. 


cae MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 
eg “Telephone KENmore ‘4500-0 


in Brookline—10 HARVARD SQUARE. 
— REGent 2040 


That is probably the 
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| MERCHANTS UNITE 


TO IMPROVE AVENUE 


The: Massachusetts Avenue Im- 
provement Association, an important 
factor in the development of this sec- 
tion, is broadening the scope of its 


JOSEPH H. BRENNAN 


activities and its membership has 
seen a corresponding expansion. 
The executive committee of the 
association comprises Charles W. 
Danker, Joseph A. Di Pesa, Morris 
Ellis, Edward E, Ginsburg, Henry 
Halper, John J. Kelly, Edward D. 
Martin, Ashley Mills, Myer Moskow, 
Julius L. Price, and Samuel Sam- 
uels. The president is Joseph H. 
Brennan, with Mr. Ginsburg, vice- 
president, and Mr. Halper, treasurer. 


STORAGE _s | 
MUTE WITNESSTO 
MANY CHANGES 


Buttressed and Towered 
Building Watched West. 
Chester Park Transform | 


For more than 45 years have the 
castellated walls, the fortress-like 
buttresses and the towering ram- 
pants of the Boston Storage .Ware- 
house Company stood stern citadel 
of the fortunes of Massachusetts and 
Westland Avenues. Twelve years be- 


| fore old West Chester Park gave way 


to Massachusetts Avenue, was con- 
structed this massive structure so 
like an ancient fortification. 

When first rose the mammoth 


building along Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, constructed before modern effi- 
ciency had bethought the utilization 
of the few square feet of now pre- 
cious land caused bythe offset by that 
thin veneer of shops which holds the 
eye for the unusual, the tides backed 
up the waters of the Atlantic to Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue and the dancing 
wavelets threw their flickering glints 
along the broad and silent walls. 

And long after the buttressed ad- 
dition toward the west had been built 
for the growing demands of the stor- 
age plant, Westland Avenue might 
well have been termed “Wasteland 
Way,” for no buildings but the ware- 
house and the Westland Apartment 
hinted the residential street so soon 
to come. 

Local lore has it that the central | 
structure on the corner of the avenue 
and street was built originally as an 
apartment house but that it had an- 
ticipated such a demand by so many 
years that it was sold and converted 
into the first building of the Boston 
Storage Warehouse Company. In 
those days Dr. Temple’s residence 
stood where now the Chimes Spa oc- 
cupies the first floor of qa modern 
structure while across the avenue, 
neighbors to the Temple family had 
their domicile. Where now are Sym- 
phony and Horticultural Halls, the 
contractors dumped earth and ashes 
to fill the sunken maréhes. 


“One actually forgets those days, 
so different are they from what we 
new have,’ said Edward L. Win- 
gate, the manager of the storage 
warehouses. “Of course those pic- 
tures recall it all, and it hasn’t 
been half so long ago as it seems. 
It must be that.the rush of business 
today is so engrossing that soon the 
recollection of what was so recently 
is washed from the thought. 

“There is no doubt that the Bos- 
ton Storage Warehouse Company 
plant has no rival in this part of 
the town as a genuine landmark, 
both as regards its type of ctructure 
and the convenience and necessity ‘it 
supplied to the community when 
such propositions were but in bud.” 


“It Does Make a Difference Where You Eat 
and What You Eat” 


256 + Hicieiaahe Avenue 
142 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boylston Street at Washington 

4 Brattle Square, Quincy House 
Qnick Bite No. 1—31 Brattle Street 
Quick Bite No. 2—21 Kingston Street 


BOSTON 


In Cambridge at 22 Dunster Street and 
1420 Massachusetts Avenue, Harvard Square 
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Home of 
Select Photoplays and 
_ Stage Attractions 
including . 
State Concert Orchestra of 40 


| with 
PHILIP SPITALNY, Conductor 
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Continuous Performance 12 A. M. to 11° P. M. 
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FINE ARTS 
THE A TR E. 
Available: for’ Rental of 


‘Amateur Performances 
CAPACITY 700. 
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(GLAND GOODS! 


New England Council to Study Problem of Why Wares 
Made Elsewhere Compete Successfully With 
‘Equal Domestic Articles 


- A 


. 
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The New England Council will be- 
gin at once its study of the sale in 
New England of New England-made 
goods in competition with similar 
goods made elsewhere, it is an- 
nounced by A. Lincoln Filene, chair- 
man of the council’s research com- 
mittee. 

This follows the action of the, 
council at its quarterly meeting. at 
Portland, March 26, in authorizing 
the project and making an appro- 
priation to cover expenses. Sanford 
E. Thompson, president of the engi- 
neering firm of Thompson & Licht- 
ner Company, Inc., of Boston, will 
have charge of the field work for 
the committee. 

In explaining the plan and pur- 
pose of the New England Council’s 
investigations, Mr. Filene said: 


“The proceedings at the New Eng- 
land conference at Worcester last 
fall brought forth the criticism that | 
some New England industries are 
failing to keep up with the most 
modern methods in marketing and in 
adapting their production to trade 
demands. The complaint. was also 
made, as it has been made before 
and since, that New England whole- 
sale and retail distributors do not 
buy goods of New England manu- 


- 


facture to the extent that they 
might, and that they actually give 
preference, in some lines at least, to 
goods made elsewhere. 

» Products to Be Studied 
“After several weeks.of study, the 
research egmmittee of “the council 
decided ‘t« roach the problem by 
making an inquiry into the propor- 
tionate sales of New England goods 
in the New England market, in com- 
parison with sales of similar goods 
made elsewhere. Such an inquiry, 
the committee believes, will not only 
bring out the actual facts of con- 
ditions "in the New England market, 
but will also throw much light on 
the production and marketing meth- 
ods of New England industries in 
comparison with those of competing 
industries elsewhere. 

“A small number of typical New 
England products that face keen 
competition in our home market will 
be selected for the first study. The 
proportional sales of these products 
will be ascertained if possible over a 
period of years, so as to show not 
only their present status in the New 
England market, but the trend, up- 
ward or downward, in recent years. 

“In case of a downward trend, 
effort will be made to find out the 


ROMOTE HOME 


reasons for the lessened demand for 
the New England articles. The com- 
mittee’ Antends to make directly 
available to the industries all infor- 
mation gathered in this way. 

“Tie committee realizes that for 
many of our industries the New Eng- 
land field is but a small part of their 
total uvarket. It is:‘believed, however, 
that by using the New England area 
as a sort of laboratory in which: to 
develop the facts sought, the infer-: 
mation thus obtained will indicate 
the marketing problems our manu- |. 
facturers face in other sections. 

First Approach of Its Kind 

“Never before has New England’s 
industrial problem been approached 
in this way. If the method proposed 
is successful with respect to the few 
products to be studied, the commit- 
tee hopes that New England indus- 
tries will. make similar researches 
on their own account, It is only as 
each industry in New England pros- 
pers that New England as a whole 
can prosper and hold her impor- 
tant place as an industrial area, and 
none but the industries themselves 
can work out their individual prob- 
lems.”’ 

The other members of the research 
committee of the New England Coun- 
cil are: Charles Ault, Ault-William- 
son Shoe: Company, Auburn, Me.; 
Milan A. Dickinson, New England 
Box Company, Keene, N, H.; Robert 
E. Healy, Holden & Healy; attorneys- 
at-law, Bennington, Vt.; David Daly, 
president Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
Harry B. Knight, vice-president and 
general manager, Southern New 
England Telephone Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 


ANOTHERMILITIA 
PAY BILL HEARD 


Townsand Cities Seek Right 
to Pay Employees While 
Serving in Camp 


Permission for cities and towns to 
pay their employees while they are 
serving in the organized militia was 
asked today in a hearing before the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives’ Committee on Rules. 


Last week Governor Fuller vetoed 
a bill granting similar authority to 
the city of Springfield on the ground 
that since many private employees 
do not receive such compensation, 
undue preference would be‘ shown 
public employees by passage of the 
act. 
The bill was introduced on petition 

of the Massachusetts department, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and is de- 
signed to facilitate recruiting. 
James B. Casey, Representative 
from Cambridge, a member of the 
veterans’ organization, referred to the 
Governor’s action and said that it 

would be well for the Legislature to 
pass the bill, even if they knew that 
the Executive would veto it. If the 

Governor knew of the efforts which 
National Guard officers are required 
- to make in order to recruit nien, said 

the representative, he would not veto 

legislation of this kind. 

Many private employees _ receive 
compensation from their employers 
while on militia duty, he said, and 
recruiting officers make every effort 
to induce private companies to pay 
their workers at such times. The 
State should set tze example, he 
said. 

Joseph J. Gannon, representing the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, pointed 
out that Cambridge and Boston pay 
their employees who serve in the 
National Guard. The bill under dis- 
cussion should be passed, he said, so 
that these cities, as well as any 
others which may follow their ex- 
ample; will have a law to support 
them. 

Clarence §S. Luitweiler, Represent- 
ative from Newton, also in- favor of 
the bill, said he thought the passage 
of the bill would be a step in the 
right direction. There was no op- 
position. 


HEATH HEN PROTECTION 
WILL BE REPORTED ON 


Fortified by ‘observations which 
he is. now making at the Heath Hen 
Reservation on Martha’s Vineyard, 
Prof. Alfred O. Gross, biologist of 
Bowdoin College, will read his report 
of the atinual heath hen census and 
other findings with respect to the 


campaign in behalf of conservation 
_ Of the birds at a public meet, Fri- 
day, April 9, at 2 p. m.,:in tHe State 
House. The meeting is called by the 
Federation of the Bird Clubs of New 
England, Inc. 
The work of observation and con- 
servation has been carried on by Ed- 
ward F. McLeod, warden of the fed- 
eration, and Allan Kenniston, stiper- 
intendent of the State Ornithological 
Department. Moving pictures taken 
recently will be shown by Arthur L. 
Clark, chairman of the -heath hen 
committee of the’ federation, and in- 
formation will be given regarding 
the co-operative effort of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, the Mas- 
sachusetts Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association and the Department 
of Conservation. Upon all this 
information, and particularly upon 
the expert conclusions reached by 
Professor Gross the federation. will 
base its activities in behalf of the 
heath hen for the coming year. 


ACCOUNTANTS TO GET | 
PREPARATION COURSE 


) 


A problem review course in 


preparation for the coming certified | 


public accountants’ examination will 


- 


Wanted—Railroad to Take Over 
Southern New England Charter 


Rhode Island Commission 


Commerce Seeks Legislative Authority to Act 
as Agent Until It Can Be Sold 


on Foreign and Domestic 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 5 (P)— 
The Rhode Island Commission on 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
endeavoring to find a railway which 
will take over the charter of the 


Southern New England Railroad. 
formed to extend the Grand Trunk 
system to this city. In the meantime 
officials and municipalities of the 
State are urging early completion of 
the line, or restoration of the right 
of way to its former owners. . 

In 1912 the Southern New England 
Railroad, a subsidy of the Grand 
Trunk, began operations to connect 
Palmer, Mass., the southern ex- 
tremity of the Southern. Vermont 
Railway, with Providence. The pur- 
pose was to give the Grank Trunk, 
through its subsidiary, the Central 
Vermont, a Providence-Montreal line 
and to make this city one of the 
winter seaports of Montreal. 


About $8,000,000 Spent 


The right of way from Palmer to 
Providence, a distance of 85 miles, 
is lined with cuts, embankments: and 
crumbling masonry. About $8,000,- 
000 has been expended on the work, 
and it is estimated that about $6,- 
000,000 more would be required to 
complete it. 

The work was suspended during 
the World War and..during that 
period the Grand Trunk system :be- 
came part of the Canadian National 
Railways, owned by’ the Canadian 
Government. It has been charged 
here that political pressure had been 
brought to bear in Canada to pre- 
vent completion of: a link which 
would make Providence a competi- 


| those responsible for its promotion 


sible, particularly by endeavoring to 
have this road completed either by 


or by some other railroad, and sec- 
ond, the various towns and cities 
through which the line is laid out 
must be amply reimbursed in case it 
is found impossible to secure the 
completion of the road, so that there 


will be no further expenses in anys 


way connected with the various 
bridges. and cuts already in exist- 
ence.” 


$13,150,000 FOR 
SCHOOLS BUDGET 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the city, the figure was placed at 
$231,000. The city desires to borrow 
$225,000 of this. Immediate action is 
necessary, he said, as the Housing 
Corporation has notified 'the city that 
payment must be ftiade within a 
month, the. bill being now a year 
overdue. 2 

Robert Watson, president of the 
United States Housing Corporation, 


TARIFFS ADMINISTRATION. 
-CENSURED BY COMMISSIONER 


Would Stop Surveys 


of Production Costs 


Special from Monitor Bureau ' 


WASHINGTON, April 5—The flexi- 
ble tariff law as it stands and as it is 
at present administered by the Tariff 
Commission is “an almost impossible, 
straight-jacket statute,’ it was de- 
clared today by Alfred P. Dennis, 
vice-chairman of the commission, tes- 
tifying before. the special committee 
of investigation. | 

In one of the most vigorous at- 
tacks yet made: on the tariff ‘com- 
mission, Mr. Dennis characterized 
that body as lacking efficiency, in- 
dependence, and a world view. of 
economic questions. Denying that 
it has been “packed” by. President 
Coolidge, he asserted that ft is never- 
theless, dominated by the majority 
members led by Thomas QO. Marvin, 
chairman. : ee . 

Mr. aMrvin’s decisions ..o. nimport- 
ant matters are invariably. backed up 
by Commissioners Henry H. Glassie, 
Edgar B. Brossard, and A. H; Bald- 
win, he said, who combine to “over- 
whelm the minority members of the 
commission.” | 

_Alleged Political Bias 

Mr. Dennis based his charges of 
inefficient administration. of, . the 
tariff law upon alleged political bias 
of members of the commission, their 
strict “legalistic” interpretation of 
the flexible tariff provision, and the 


made of inestimable benefit to the 
country. He disagreed with state- 
ments of former witnesses that it was 
upsetting to business. By providing 
for correction of specific inequali- 
‘ties between the periods of general 
tariff revision it lengthens these pe- 
riods and obviats the necessity for 
the general revisions which do up- 
set business because they affect all 
commodities, he said. 
Constructive Advice 

Stating that he desired to bring 
constructive advice to the commit- 
tee, Mr. Dennis said that interpre- 
tation of the flexible tariff, in a less 
strictly “legalistic” fashion would 
eliminate many of the evils attendant 
upon its present administration. Sub- 
division C of section 315 authorizes 
the commission to bring other fac- 
tors than cost of production to the 
attention of the President, as a basis 
for rate revisions, but the commis- 
sion has practically ignored this 
provision, and has based its recom- 
mendations solely upon production 


‘| costs here and abroad, he said. 


Mr. Dennis objected particularly 
to the practice of making . produc- 
tion costs of the domestic and for- 
eign industry in any specific case 
the sole criterion of recommenda- 
tions for rate changes. He is op- 


long delay in making reports on 
tariff changes to the President. Dis- 
cussion among cammission members 
is an “unending, tantalizing waste of 
time,” leading to unexplained delays 
in the reports of the commission, he 
said. : 

“There have been only 12 changes 
in duty recommended in 3% years, 
at an expense to the public of be- 
tween :$700,000: and $800,000,” Mr. 
Dennis asserted. “The report on the 
butter tariff dragged on from 1925, 
when the application for relief by 
the domestic dairy industry was 
made, to 1926. It could. have been 
reer to the President in the fall of 
1925.” 

Mr. Dennis thought that the flex- 
ible tariff provision, if administered 
by “‘the right type of men,” could be 


SENATORS FACE 
WETS AND DRYS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


point at which the alcoholic content 
actually makes intoxication possible 
if enough of the beverage is im- 
bibed. : 

The third proposal of: Mr. Edge is 
to authorize a national referendum 
to determine the sentiment of ‘the 
country on prohibition. 

Senate Bill 591° introduced by 
Senator Edge’s colleague, Edward I. 
Edwards, (D.), Senator from New 
Jersey, fixes 4 per cent as the mini- 
mum ‘of alcohol permissible’ in 
American-brewed beer. 

Referendum Strongest Point 

The strongest fight put up by the 
wets will be in favor of the referen- 


said that it was no part of the func- 
tion of the Federal Government to 
erect this school building, that it 
was done out of a spirit. of magna- 


nimity .It agreed to the appraisal 
of the building later by contractors 
picked by the city. That appraisal, 
he said, showed that the school was 


tor of Canadian ports, but Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National Railways, has maintained 
that the Grand Trunk was compelled | 
to abandon the project through in- 
ability to finance it. He has further 
Stated that if any other railroad 
v ished tc complete the line, he would 
be willing to enter into an operating 
arrangement in order to save the 
Providence-Montreal route. 
Members of the foreign and domes- 
tic commerce commission have ap- 
plied to the Legislature for an 
extension of the Southern New Eng- 
land charter which expires July 1. 
They also have applied for the right 
to incorporate themselves so as to 
take over the charter until it can 
be sold to some railroad which will 
complete the line. z 

Mention has been made by the 
commission of two railways which 
might be possible purchasers of the 
charter. These are reported here to 
be the Canadian Pacific and the New 
‘York Central. Beatty of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has denied that his 
line is interested, but there has been 
as yet no official declaration by the 
New York Central. The proposed 
line would connect at Palmer with 
the Boston & Albany, part of the 
New York Central system. Several 
days ago receivers were named by 
the federal court at the instance of 
the Southern New England Railroad, 
and the line now is out of Canadian 


hands. _ 3 
Renewed Agitation 


The action of the commission has 
renewed the agitation for the im- 
mediate building of the railroad or 
the .restoration of the right-of-way. 
The right-of-way, a gash running 
across the northern part of the State, 
is described by many town and city 
heads an obstacle to land and mu- 
nicipal development.. Mayor Gainer 
of Providence has contended that it 
is a barrier to sewage-and water 
projects. The Providence city coun- 
cil has indorsed the recommenda- 
tions made to the Legislature by the 
commission on foreign and domestic 
commerce, Jesse H. Metcalf, United 
States Senator from Rhode Island, 
has been keenly interested in the 
project and has recently held several 
conferences on the matter. 

“Personally, I feel some resent- 
}ment,” he said, “against the Cana- 
‘dians, who on promises of building 
a line, came down into New England 


within the right-of-way ac- 
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‘contract, however, was 


and practically devastated the region | 
bel i ly devastated the region 


then valued at more'than cost. The 
that full 
price shoud be paid, up to actual 
cost. It was on eof the few build- 
ings, he said, that was erected with- 
in the approprition, without extra. 

The Housing Corporation had been. 
a veritable Santa Claus to Quincy, he 
declared. There was no moral obli- 
gation to build the school; it was 
given rent free to the city, and it is 
up to the city to carry out its obli- 
gation. Asked if it were possible to 
shade the price, he said that because 
there was some ambiguity in the con- 
tracts regarding the buying of the 
land, the corporation was willing to 
settle the bill for $225,000. 


——- — 


LANDING FIELD AT POMONA 


POMONA, Calif., March 29 (Special 
Correspondence) —-One of the air mail 
landing fields to be built along the 
route of the Salt Lake-Los Angeles 
line will be constructed in Pomona. 


‘dum. Of course, whatever the result 
|might be of such a referendum it 
would not change the law. — 

It would, however, the wets hold, 
show so clearly what the sentiment of 
the country is that Congress would 
have to take cognizance of it and 
amend the law. % 


a referendum is that the States 
would probably have to order the 
referendum, since jhe Federal Gov- 
ernment has no machinery for such 
action and the dry states would 
probably refrain from authorizing 
a referendum, so that the sentiment 
of only such states as New York and 
New. Jersey, where the strength of 
the wets is already known, would be 
expressed, © 

‘William D. Bruce (D.), Senator 
from Maryland, who opened the case 
for the wets, stressed his proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, em- 
bodying what is usually referred to 
as the Canadian system of lotal op- 


‘| tion. 


Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who has been 
called by the wets, has been ap- 
proached by them with the plea that 
he alone can be the savior of his 
country in this difficult situation. The 
drys are willing to have Andrews 


according to a recent announcement. 


take the stand. 4 


DEPOSITS’ RATIO 


TIO TO CAPITAL 
RISING IN NEW ENGLAND BANKS 


Federal Reserve 


Results of Detailed Study of Costs and Profits for 1925 Re- 
ported by Frederic H. Curtiss, Chairman of the 


Bank of Boston 


» Results of a detailed study of op- 
erating costs and profits in 1925 of 
banks in,the New England district 
grouped .ccording to size and char- 
acter of business, were made known 
today by Frederic H. Curtiss, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. a aoe 

“Since the capital structure varies 
widely from bank to bank, a com- 
parison between net.earnings' or net 
profits, and capital funds (com- 
bined capital, surplus, and undi- 


tiss explained in commenting on the 
figures, 

“It is significant, however, that the 
proportion of capital funds: to gross 
deposits is falling rapidly. It is high- 
est in the small banks and in those 
doing: primarily a commercial bank- 
ing business; it drops steadily as 
the banks iticrease both in size and 
in their proportion of saving de- 
posits. ) 

_ Mr. Curtiss issued the following 
tabulation as a partial summary. of 


vided profits) meahs little,” Mr. Cur- 


, (97 
: Gross loans and $2,000, 
investments 
Typical bank 
Percentages of loans and 
and investments: . 
Int and disc earned . oes» $178,200 
+. 19,800 


rplus. 


(and depos 


f - . pa vasevees 
to} Securities, to loans. 


banks) 


"$5,000 ,000 
$3,300,000 


the results of the analysis: 
(40 banks) - (36 banks) 


$5,000,001- 
Over $10,000,000 


$10,000,090 
_ $7,000,000 $17,000,000 


001- 


"$378,000 $850,000 
. , [42,000 
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posed to sending agents of the Tar- 
iff Commission to foreign countries 
to obtain production costs, where 
they are engaged in an “uphill job 
in doing what we would not permit 
the agents of a foreign country to 
do in the United States.” 


BOSTON SALARY 
EQUITY SOUGHT 
Mayor Nichols ‘Orders Sur- 


vey for Economiesas Well 
as for Adjustments 


Classification according to employ- 
ment, responsibility, and attainments 
of the thousands of employees of the 
city of Boston directly under the 
administration of Mayor Nichols is 
to begin at once. The object is equit- 


able salary adjustments according to 
systematic business methods, and 
the program is to be in charge of 
a special committee of seven of the 
municipality’s outstanding officials. 

A report, covering the entire sub- 
ject of adjusting salaries, group: by 
group, with many possible savings 
to the taxpayer as well as merited 
advance in compensation’ to deserv- 
ing employees, is’ expected to be 
handed to Mayor Nichols. next No- 
vember. 

Today the payroll of the city 
amounts to more than $17,000,000. 
Mayor Nichols has realized from the 
beginning of his administration that 
compensations have not been equita- 
bly based, and when he was~prepar- 
ing the budget of appropriations for 
this year he said that he proposed to 


in time for adjustment and operation 
next year.- : 

Study Costs of Living 
' In making the study, it is asserted 


One of the difficulties about such. 


tas stipulated in the budget for the 


iat City Hall that the cost of living, 
| together with the relation of compen- 
Sation to the necessities will be a 
prime consideration to which the 
committee will address itself. What 
other cities pay for similar services 
as compared with Boston’s compensa- 
tion, will also be taken into account. 

The fact that the city laborers 
will, from June 1, this year, receive 
$5 a day instead of $4.50 as formerly, 
is to be taken into account for the 
increased draft on the treasury will 
be about $200,000, and. next year 
when ‘the entire 12 months are reck- 
oned, $400,000. The city laborers 
were the only group to receive an 
increase this year. 

The sliding scale of compensation 
which applies to the police depart- 
ment, the firemen and the inspec- 
| tors, the latter. an inconsiderable 
| group in numbers, adds $100,000 to 
the present budget. 

Group Equalizations 


Group increases and equalizations 

for chief clerks, division engineers, 
and other officials in higher employ- 
ments where responsibility is press- 
ing and continuous «will be one of 
the first problems to be approached 
by the Mayor’s salary adjustment 
committee, which consists of Charles 
J. Fox, budget commissioner; 
Charles L. Carr, chairman of the 
Boston Finance Commission; Joseph 
P. Manning, chairman of the trustees 
of the City Hospital; William P. 
Long, deputy park commissioner; 
Bernard J. Kelley, chief clerk in the 
department of public works; Wilfred 
J. Doyle, assistant city clerk, and 
Miss Blizabeth M. Herlihy, secre- 
tary of the Boston City Planning 
Board. 
, Few raises in salaries were made 
in the present city budget, due to 
the fact that the Mayor preferred to 
consider the laborers, who, he said 
in his inaugural, were clearly under- 
paid. He did not believe the city 
could justly, in fairness to the tax- 
payers, add greatly to the aggregate 
of the pay roll until the proposed 
higher tax rate had disposed of cer- 
tain heavy obligations. 

That there may be considerable 
Saving to the city through system- 
atic grouping of employees and sal- 
ary adjustments is entirely likely, 
though to what extent is a matter 
of conjecture. Certainly, it is prob- 
able, that hereafter when a vacancy 
occurs at the head of a group, to 
whom a larger salary is paid, there 


‘s | will cease to be promotion al) along 


the line with consequent advances in 
compensation. Hereafter it is prob- 


.|able tlfe vacancy will be filled and 


compensations for the year remain 


current year. 3 Pee. 
Today a group representing cer- 


\tain organized activities in labor 
| waited on the Mayor and. asked him 
“| to raise the compensation for skilled 
Jlaborers as well as certain of the 


smployed: by the .city. The 
ronfis the request 
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Vice-Chairman Charges Party Bias and “Legalistic” Inter- |. 
pretation in Application of “Flexible” Provision— 


make a systematic and thorough { ness and good will, and there was 
study of this all-important problem | inaugurat 
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iswims against the current and is 
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MAINE GOVERNOR 
FOR POWER ACT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


is estimated, over $10,000,000 for 
transmission lines alone and carry- 
ing 3,000,000,000 kilowatt hours a 
year to tndustries in southern New 
England, which would to some ex- 
tent necessarily be dependent upon 
these sources of supply, would ever 
be carried out if all this power was 
subject to recapture at any time 
the citizens of Maine might elect, and 
the. great transmission lines them- 
selves made useless, and this invest- 
ment be thrown away or earnings 
thereof be paid by the citizens of 
Maine. 


Three-Quarters in Maine 


“The water power available in 
New England is 4,000,830,000 kilo- 
watt hours in an average year, and 
of this total it is estimated that 
3,000,000,000 kiowatt: hours would be 
generated in Maine, and could be 
delivered to industries at cost of ap- 
proximately 1 cent per kilowatt hour. 

“It would clearly appear, however, 
that any transmission must depend 
upon a long-term contract to provide 
proper protection to the industries 
concerned. 

“We are in a revolutionary period 
in the electrical world. Two years 
ago we were told by proponents of 
export in Maine that our water. 
powers were of negligible value and 
that Canadian power would soon be 
flowing into New: England and then 
all chance of development of Maine’s 
power would be lost. 

“The Canadian policy most con- 
cerned has now resolved any doubt 
as to their attitude by entirely pro- 
hibiting export of power for exactly 
the same considerations that have in- 
fluenced the citizens of Maine. 

“Confiecticut electrical companies 
have definitely and voluntarily 
adopted the policy of not crossing 
the state line in order to avoid any 
possibility of federal interference. 

“In this period of economic... and 
legal flux in the electrical world it 
seems to me that it would be very 
unwise for Maine now to change.the 
policy which it has upheld for 16 
years. 

“My conclusions have been formed 
as a result of conversation on this 
subject during the last few months 


with Owen D. Young of the General 


Electric Company, Martin Insull of 
Chicago, Archibald R. Graustein, 
president of the International Paper 
Company, and Harry M. Verrill of 
Portland.” ; 


KASTER MONDAY 


AT WHITE HOUSE 


a 


(Continued from Page 1) 


them with their children, grouped 
as in @ proscenium box. When Mrs. 
Coolidge, who was dressed in white, 
brought her white collie out, the 
children were enraptured and the 
collie smiled blandly at his mistress 
as if to say, “What is it all about, 
dear lady?” 

Now and then Mrs. Coolidge would 
lean over the rail and nod and smile 
and the children would return the 
greeting in kind. A few of them 
having a friend at court were taken 
up to the portico and permitted to 
view the party from there, also to 
shake hands with Mrs. Coolidge and 
pat the collie. 

Of course, that was a wonderful 
adventure, but the domocracy of the 
lawn, the rough and tumble of lev- 
eled ranks and the joy of cracking 
eggs, of exchanging a canary On a 
string for a taffy apple, of eluding 
guardianship and-being perfectly at 
home in the White House grounds 
was what really counted. 

Later in the day the Marine Band 
played. Shucks! What was that? 
The real fun was over and children 
were talking it over in a thousand 
homes. 


——d 


HARDING HOME IS MUSEUM 

MARION, O., April 2 (Special Cor- 
respondence) — The Harding resi- 
dence, from which the former Presi- 
dent’s famous front porch political 
campaign was conducted, has just 


been converted into a temporary ‘mu- | 


seum where relics and mementoes 
given the Hardings during their stay 
at Washington, are being displayed. 
More than two carloads of gifts had 
been in storage here the iast two 
years and the home is being used 
until property for a permanent mu- 
seum can be obtained. The corner 


stone for the Harding Memorial is. 


to be laid May 30. Officers of the as- 


sociation plan to complete the me- | 


morial and have it ready for dedi- 
cation on Nov. 2, the anniversary of | 
Mr. Harding. 


Japanese CThildre 


Portrayed at Doll Exhibition 


n’s Festivals 


Playthings Show Boys and Girls of the Orient Are 
Much Like Boys and Girls of Boston—Toys 


Are Works of Art and Heirlooms 


Girls and boys of Boston visiting | 
the presentation of the gins’ and 
boys’ festivals of Japan in Perkins 
Hall, 264 Boylston Street, which 
opened Saturday with a private view, 
and today to the public, are finding 
that essentially girls and boys of 
Japan are very much like the girls 
and boys of Boston, and that is what 
the exhibition, in the main, is in- 
tended to do. 

A gift fom citizens of Osaka and 
Kyoto, Japan, started on its way to 
Boston weeks ago with a ceremony 
by school children; it has now begun 
to deliver its message of friendli- 


ed on Saturday a move- 
ment to send a return gift to the 
children of Japan, a collection of 
choice dolls such as American chil- 
dren use; dolls dressed as American 
girls and ‘boys, or as their favorite 
characters in history or fiction, Little 
Red Riding Hood, Little Bo Peep, 
Little Boy Blue, and other toys such 
as girls and boys of Boston like to 
play with. : 
Dolls and Playthings 

The exhibition consists of dolls 
and other playthings such as are to 
be found in a Japanese home at the 
time of the:girls’ festival on March 3, 
and playthings which feature the 
boys’ festival on May 5. Tiny Japa- 
nese girls are there in costume to 
give greater reality to the scene 
and Japanese students at Greater 
Boston colleges and schools tell the 
story of the two festivals. 

The celebration of the girls’ festi- 
val begins a fortnight preceding 
March 3. The shops which deal in 
feminine playthings are like gay car- | 
nivals, rich in dolls of all varieties | 
and colors, utensils for the doll’s | 
household sweetmeats, candies and | 
other delicacies, dear to the heart | 
of chijdren the world over. What 
with entertainments, 


eee eT 


visits to the 
shops and parties. one day tumbles 
over the other, but finally comes the 
great day, when the proud pos- 
sessors exhibit their dolls. ; 

Special booths or shelves are pre- 
pared in the parlor of each home to 
hold the playthings. Some of the 
dolls are the home’s most valued 
heirlooms, that have been guarded 
by generation after -generation, and 
handed down from mother to 
daughter. 

The Time Most Enjoyed 


Perhaps the time. most enjoyed by 
the child is the coming of darkness 
when lights are placed to best set 
off the dolls, and the elders gather 
to recite tale after tale of gallant 
deeds of ancestors of the family and 
of heroes of Japan. | 

Some of the finest of the world’s 
works in the art of toy-making can 
be found in these collections. The 
beauty with which their makers have. 
endowed the dolls, and the high | 
artistry, have spurred collectors to 
gather the gems of the workers of 
the past for private and public mu- 
seums. 

One doll popular in the collections 
is that of the Empress Jingo. It re- 
ceives tribute in the homes of prac- 
tically all boys. She is one of Japan’s 
most heroic figures and dates back 
to the third century. 

Symbolism of the Carp 


Another feature of the boys’ festi- 
val is the carp. Every mother who 
has a son erects:a bamboo pole in 
front of the home from which fly as 
many carp as there are sons—a large 
carp for the grown-up son, a tiny one 
for the baby. The carp is a fish that 


credited with , mounting cascades; 
therefore, the child is taught by this 
emblem to conquer difficulties. 
These festivals foster a lofty ideal- 
ism. They are an institution which 
has exerted a large influence on the 


‘ionable composer, 


growing generations of Japan. = 


# 


and playthings was sent to Miss | 
Jessie M. Sherwood in appreciation | 
of the work she has done in bringing | 
about better understanding and feel- | 
ing between the people of the United | 
States and Japan, and for Japanese | 
students in Boston. The exhibition | 
is given under the auspices of the'| 
Business Women’s Club of Boston. 
It will open. with an address and mu- | 
sic each afternoon at 4 p. m. and 
every evening at 8 p. m.- through 
April 17. Boston Rotary Club is to 
be a special guest this evening. 


REPUBLICANS 
IN MAINE GATHER 


State Convention Expected 
to Support Dry Law and 
Act on Water Power 


& 


publicans from all over the State 
are arriving in this city today for 
their biennial state convention on 
Tuesday. Headquarters are at the 
Falmouth Hotel, and the | spacious 
lobbies of that ancient hostelry are 
thronged with the crowd milling its 
way about, and visiting the recep- 


ter of Portland, who is a candi- 
| date for re-nomination at the Jufte 
| Primaries; Major Arthur I. Thayer 


| Of Bangor, his announced opponent, 
|Senator Frederick Hale and candi- 
dates for state offices. 

| The platform committee plank, it 
| is understood, will declare for en- 
| forcement of the liquor prohibition 
| law, as it did two years ago, but 
| there is said to be a possibility that 
| the resolutions committee will be 
| asked to declare against any modif- 
| ication of the Volstead Act. 

| Strong pressure has been brought 
ito bear upon the committee to indorse 
|the Maher resolve, passed by the last 
| Legislature, to forbid distribution af- 
ter 1930 of State funds for sectarian 
\or religious purposes. This proposed 
amendment to the Constitution comes 
\up for ratification by the people in 
september. 

Icxport of hydroelectric current is a 
subject which has received much at- 
tention at the hands of the committee, 
it being proposed by those interested 
\that transmission of power beyond 
|the State lines be permitted. This: is 
now prohibited by the Fernald Law. 
| William Tudor Gardiner of Gar- 
diner, a prospective candidate for the 
Republican gubernatorial: nomination 
two years hence, will preside as tem- 
porary chairman, and deliver the 

keynote speech, after the convention 
‘has been called to order by Daniel 
|F. Field of Phillips, chairman of the 
State committee. Another forenoon 
speaker will be Mrs. James E. Til- 
| linghast of Cambridge, Mass. 

The platform will be up for con- 
‘sideration at the afternoon session, 
when it will be reported by the Reso- 
| lutions Committee to be appointed 
'by the various county delegations. 
|The delegates also wil] listen to an 
address by Senator Simeon D. Fess 
of Ohio on national affairs. 


STATE GRAND ARMY 
DELEGATES ARRIVE 


Representatives from Massachu- 
setts posts of the Grand Army of 
the Republic are arriving in Bos- 
ton for the fifty-ninth annual two- 
dav encampment of the Massachu- 
setts department to be held in Fan- 
euil Hall tomorrow. 

The convention will be opened to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock by 
Henry N. Comey, commander of the 
State department. At this session 
written reports from the assistant 
adjutant-general, assistant quarter- 
master general, and other staff offi- 
cers will b2 read. A dinner will be 
held previous to the adqournment of 
the two-day session at which Gov-* 
ernor Fuller, Mayor Nichols, John 
B. Inman, national commander, and 
high-ranking army and navy officers 
are expected to be present. 


Music in Boston 


Bach Chamber Recital 


One of the most interesting con- | 
certs of. the season took place in 
Jordan Hall Saturday afternoon, | 
when a group of young musicians 
joined in a recital of Bach chamber 
music. Bruce Simonds, pianist; | 
George Brown, cellist; Dorothy, 
Brewster Comstock and Mariana 
Lowell, violins; Anna Golden, viola, 
and Carleton Sprague Smith, flute,| 
made up the ensemble, which Fran- | 
cisco Oliver of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra rounded out by playing the | 
double bass. | 

The lighted candles placed on the. 
stage and the brightly colored 
gowns of the young women lent an 
informal air of charm which seldom 
graces Jordan Hall. For this revival 
of Bach music, however, it seemed 
fitting and appropriate. In other 
cities Bach is now become a fash- 
but Boston has | 
not fallen in readily with the current | 
trend. Indeed, with the exception | 
of two recitals by Harold Samuel, | 
no other program one recalls has | 
consisted entirely of Bach’s works. 

A Suite in B minor, written for) 
two violins, viola, cello and flute,| 
stood first on the program. It in-| 
cluded 10 brief dance movements, | 
all in the announced key. Beauty of 
instrumental color and sheer loveli- 
ness of tonal’ progression here dis- 
covered themselves, as did excellent 
performance on the part of Mr. 
Smith. Other music for the ensem- 
ble made cqnclusion. The Fifth Bran- 
denburg Concerto, 
ton in an arrangement for string 
orchestra and solo instruments, now 
found: performance in its original 
form, for piano, flute and violin with 
string quartet accompaniment. 

One other composition, a Sonata 
in C major for two violins and piano, 
enlisted a group of the players. Both 
Miss Lowell.and Miss Comstock dis- 
played a@ deft incisiveness of attack, 
and a rich clear tone. Beyond these 
attainments they show a. touch of 
virtuosity which sets in high light 
their separate abilities. The playing 
of each of these young women owns 
a sparkle and luster. 

From Mr. Simonds, the pianist, and 
Mr. Brown, the cellist, in solo pieces 
came accustomed excellences. Mr. 
Simonds’ ‘playing still abounds in 
delicacy and a rare _ chiaroscuro 
shading. Since earlier hearings, 
however, he has gained an authori- 
tativeness of bearing as well as of 
interpretation. Mr. Brown remains a 


|young cellist who summons to his 


instrpment tones of fullest reson- 
ance, melodic contours of/clearest 
outline. and a thorough musician- 


ship. 


Catherine S. Swett 


Yesterday afternoon, in the lecture 
hall of the Boston Public Library, 
Catherine S. Swett lectured on “Folk 
Songs of Europe.” She was assisted 


| by.a small chorus composed of mem- 


bers of the University Double Quar- 
tet and the Radcliffe Choral Society. 
clety.. 


‘1. Mrs. Swett gave a succinct account 


the origin of folk song and 


| sality 


| tains 
'complex musical 


‘lecturer Mrs. 


known to Bos-'! 


stressed the fact that it is the basis 
of our. more developed musical 
forms. She touched upon its univer- 
and pointed out that even 
within its restrained limits it con- 
all the .elements of a more 
composition. She 
also noted that many folk tunes are 
the common property of various na- 


‘tions, although the folk songs gener- . 


ally embodies the most characteristic 
elements of national feeling. Mrs. 
Swett also spoke on the value of folk 
tunes in the early musical ‘educa- 
tion of children. : 

Mrs. Swett treated her subject in 
no superficial manner. Her lecttre 
was evidently the result of much 
painstaking research, yet she suc- 


| 


PORTLAND, Me., April 5 (P)—Re-« 


tion rooms of Gov. Ralph O. Brews-' 


ceeded in concealing the dry bones of * 


the subject. Her lecture was popular 
in the best sense, and while never 
pedantic, it contained a wealth of 
valuable and interesting information. 
In addition to her ability to discover 
and condense interesting facts, Mrs. 
Swett lectures with a charm which 
catches and holds the attention of 
her hearers. To her abilities as a 
Sweet also adds con- 
siderable ability as a conductor, 
which she displayed in her directing 
of the various pieces sung by the 
chorus. S. M.- 
ie *@ : 

“Elijah” 4 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” had its ane« 
nual performance in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon by the Handel 
and Haydn Society, Emil Mollen- 


hauer, conductor, assisted by the 
Boston Festival Orchestra and these 
soloists: Emily Roosevelt, soprano; 
Alma Beck, contralto; Lewis James, 
tenor, and Henri Scott, bass. 


associated with this society’s work 
for many years. The chorus sang as 
usual with sufficient accuracy and 
with a certain feeling for expression, 
especially in the more forceful and 
(ramatic passages. Of delicacy of 
interpretation, of the finer nuances 
which might make this music sound 
more inspired than it perhaps really 
is, there was less evidence. 

Miss Roosevelt brought intelli- 
gence and a certain accomplish- 
ment to her task. Mr. James dis- 
played a tenor voice of power and. 
not a little beauty, and showed also a 
considerable dramatic sense. Miss 


estness and sincerity. 


Beethoven Festival 


In honor of the one hundredth an« 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, will 
give a special series of concerts next 


and the Mass in D will be performed, 
Mass by the Harvard Glee Club and 


‘Missa Solennis” in Boston was at 


-|the dedication of Symphony Hall, 
Oct. 15, 1900, with Wilhelm Gericke 


conducting: 


Beck and Mr. Scott sang with earn- 


niversary of the passing of Beetho-' 
ven the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
spring, at which the nine symphonies. 
The Orchestra will be assisted in the 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, of which | 


Dr. Archibald T. Davison is cons 
ductor. The last performance of the — 


The performance was of the quaity. 
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. ection ’; Business Expansion 


> CENTRAL DEPOT. 


-FOR S. 8. PIERCE 


3 3 Grocery Firm’s New Build- 


es 
Ets 


ing Will House Special 
Store for Motorists 


-“ Just as the first S. S. Pierce store 


on the corner of Tremont and Court 
Streets, Boston, was in the center 
ef its delivery area, so now its 
lineal ‘descendant, the “S. S. Pierce 
Company Ceneral,” on Brookline 
Avenue between Governor Square 
and Audubon Road, with its own rail 
spur, and housing the new store for 
motorists which will be opened 
Thursday, is so located as to be in 
most direct contact with all its de- 
livery areas. 

Out Brookline Avenue lie the roads 
to Dedham, Milton, Quincy and the 
South Shore. Out Beacon Street are 
Brookline, Newton Center, Needham 
and Wellesley. Out Commonwealth 


3 - Avenue Brighton, Watertown, New- 


ton, Waltham and Weston. Across 
the Charles, by roads quickly acces- 
sible to the three bridges near to 
the. central, lie Medford, Winchester, 
Arlington, Belmont, Lynn, Salem 
and the North Shore. 

In 1831, Samuel S.- Pierce found 
the wheelbarrow which he borrowed 
from the Brattle Street Church suf- 
ficient for the demands of his de- 
livery service. Then there were no 
telephones, and groceries, save bar- 
rels of flour and molasses, were 

a carried home by the 
sh pper 

- * The Hand-Cart Era 

Through the hand-cart era and 
the horse-and-wagon age —S. S. 
Pierce, by the way, introducing the 
first horse and wagon grocery de- 
livery in Boston—and the still thriv- 
ing .motor period, the delivery de- 


mands haye steadily grown, until 


with the incessant roar of careening 
lorries and flying roadsters it became 
almost impossible to maintain an ex- 


- _ tensive delivery system from any of 


the in-town stores. 

Time was, of course, when there 
was, comparatively speaking, plenty 
of time and plenty of room to back 
a team of bays in to the curb on 
Beacon Street; when Copley Square 
was “out in the suburbs,” no in- 
soluble problems confronted the S. S. 
Pierce master of horse. But it 
stands to reason that no metropoli- 
tan firm can allow itself to be 
pushed gently but firmly farther 
down the road to Worcester. 

The opening of the “central” is a 
big and far-seeing move. Its six 
acres of floor space provide ample 
room for the offices as well as for 
storage of stock. The centralization of 
clerical and executive forces at the 

‘*“central” has not only increased the 
efficiency of that unit, but it has re- 
lieved congestion at the various 
branches. 

Access to Suburbs 


In “addition, as already indicated, 
It gives easy access to all-the promi- 
nent suburban thoroughfares, but 
provides ample loading space on its 
own property to eliminate all the 
traffic congestion ordinarily caused 
in loading trucks. 

Another feature of the “central” 
and one which will be greatly ap- 
preciated by thousands of com- 
muters, is the street floor store for 
motorists. It is daily becoming less 
and less desirable to take a motorcar 
into the center of the city on shop- 
ping trips. Veterans at the job as- 
sert that it is cheaper, quicker and 


Avene BUILDING _ 
IS MODERNIZED 


Structure at Corner: of Dinsdee 
Reconstructed for Offices 


Another change along Massachu- 
setts Avenue is the modernizing. and 
remodeling of the six-story building 
at number 206, corner of Dundee 
Street, which. has been refashioned 
into an office building, complete in all 
essential respects. - 

Without and within ‘ the change 


made has been most thorough. The 

brick walls were cleaned and a teéerra- 
cotta buff paint. was applied, greatly 
enhancing. the outward. appearance 
of the structure. 

The interior of the’ building’ was 
remodeled . from the first story to 
the sixth, reflooring and receiling 
being features of the improvement. 
A modern lighting-system was in- 
stalled ‘and the different floors ap- 
portioned into. suites of varying 
size in the building, which is now 
the property of the Shawmut Real 
Estate Trust, the realty holding cor- 
poration for The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. - 

Until the latest change in owner- 
ship, the remodeled and, restored 
office building was owned by Reuter 
& Co. The structure, which in 1924 
was sold to the present owners, stood 
on the Boston assessors’ books at a 
total value of $235,000, of which the 
land constituted $107,300 and the 
building $127,700. 

The structure is occupied mainly 
by department offices of The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 
On the first floor at Massachusetts 
Avenue and Dundee Street, the large 
double room is to be Occupied after 
May 1 as a Christian Science Read- 
ing Room which is to remove from 
its present location on the second 
floor of 236 Huntington Avenue.’ 


SHOE TACTORY REOPENS . 

HOLBROOK, Mass., April 5 ()— 
The factory of the Brockton Shoe 
Company, closed last Friday when a 
strike was ordered by the general 
executive béard of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, reopened to- 
day. A few workers returned to their 
places. 


“AVENUE” BLOCK 1S REFURBISHED. 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, APRIL 3 
EASTERN STANDARD ‘TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—‘“Jimmie” Hooley and his 
orchestra. 6€:45—News flashes. 8&—Ra- 
diccast from Metropolitan Theater. 10— 
Report of the Dill-Vestal - copyright 
hearing. 11:30—Radiocast from the 
Metropolitan Theater, organ recital by 
Arthur Martell.;. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Alic® Heid talks from’ the 
“Book Shop for Boys and Girls.” 6:35— 
Talk, Deputy Superintendent . Goode. 
6: :45—Big Brother Club: Mr. J. R. Lunt, 
“Spring Wildflowers and How to Know 
Them”; Mary T. MacDonnell, Scottish 
airs; Jack = Jacobs, . violinist ; Harry 
Goodman, pianist. 7 :30-—Courtesy pro- 
gram. 8—Poetic Walker. . 8:15—Varsity 
entertainers. - 8:45—-E. H. Band, bari- 
tone; Michael Healey, accompanist. §— 
Gypsies. 10—Joeé. Fines and his or- 
chestra. 


WBZA and, WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass, (242 and 888 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dave Harmond and. his or- 
chestra. 7—‘‘Theatrical Gossip,” by Sam. 


NO 


3 Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 4 


hour. 9 :15—Joint recital by Edna Bock- 

stein, pianiste, and John von Rane wae 

9 :55—Arlington time _signa 

Weather forecast. 10 Orochi’ Ulr = 

and (Charles Myers. 10 :20— Joe .Zimmer- 

— Orchestra. 12—Queens Melody 
oys. ? 


WPG, Atlantic City,.N. J. . (800° Miles) 


6:30. p. m.—Last-minute news flashes. 
6: -45-—Fifteen- minute organ recital (re- 
guest selections), Arthur’ Scott Brook. 

Morton dinner’ music, 7:30—Elks’ 
Home dinner dance music, Bert Estelow, 
director. 8—Children’s hour, Faster 
songs, Gamma Sigma Sorority. 8: 
“Songs of Scotland,” William Uncles, 
basso; Elsa A, Meyer. pianhiste. 8 :55— 
Safety talk, Norvelle W. Sharpe Jr.. 9— 
Ambassador ( concert Orchestra, Clarence 
Dougherty, director, 
gram. 11—Eddia. McKnight’s Dance Or- 
chestra. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. .(3935 Meters) 
5:p..m.—Talk, auspices Pterce School. 
5: :15—Sesquicentennial program. 
Dream Ramee 8—Short waves, 
Shoffner.. 8:30—Chorus. 9— 


:30-— 
harles 
eater 


hour. 10—Arcadia Dance Orchestra. .1@ :30. 


Vaudeville. 10 :45—Dance 

“Jimmy” Long, director. 
WCAT; Philadelphta, Pa. (278 Meters) 
7:15 p. m.—Peter Rabbitt and: the kid- 


orchestra, 


— we 

(Gislsli 
gs . ° 
ngs 


6 
‘UTtt. 
‘Landree. .7:30—Orchestra, David Bittner, 


‘dance music. 


. 10:30—Studio pro-. 


KSD, St. Louis, Mo. - ‘(646 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Program of music. 9—Ad- 
done by Kenneth H. Clark of Associated 


(mMox, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 
p. m.—Organ recital by Arthur L. 
6:30—Organ recital by Mrs. Jacques 


conducting; “Buster Brown”; program 
for. boys and girls. 8—First Christian 
Church of East St. Louis; orchestra. 9— 
Operalogue; orchestra. 10 — Popular 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

6 p.. m—Marketgram. and weather 
forecast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; 
Seventh of a series of. talks by Edgar: A. 
Linton, writer and lecturer; the Trianon 
Ensemble. 8—“Around the Town With. 
WDAF.” 11:45—*""Ted” Weems’s Orches- 
tra; ‘“Billy’’ Adair’s Orchestra; organ 
numbers by Ted Meyn,. Pantages, Thea- 
ter. 


WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 “Meters) 
4:30 p. m.—Harold Clark, tenor; Noel 
Shaw, pianist. 6: ‘30—Ford’s Texas 
Trumpeters, and orchestra. 8 :30—Agri- 
cultural Foundation program. 


MOUNTAIN. 8ST ANDARD TIME 


‘KFXF, Colorado Springs, Colo, (250 
Meters) : 


8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture by 


|universities in April and May of 


|tures -.will inelude: 


BELGIUM TO RECEIVE 
HARVARD PROFESSOR 


Dr.. Harlow Shapely to Lec- 
ture at Four Universities 


Dr. Harlow: Shapley, Paine pro- 
fessor of practical astronomy at 
Harvard and director of the Harvard 
College Observatory,- has been ap- 
pointed visiting lecturer. to the Uni- 
versities of Belgium by the Educa- 
tional Foundation, established by 
the Commission for Relief-in Bel- 
gium, and -will visit the four Belgian 


1926. 

After one general lecture in Brus 
Sels, Professor Shapley will give ; 
Series of three or four lectures at 
each of the four Belgian universi- 
ties—Louvain,. Liége, Ghent and 
Brussels; .The subjects of the lec- 
“Evolutionary 
Aspects of.Stellar Variation,” ‘“‘The 
Dimensions of ‘the Sidereal: Uni- 
verse,” “The. Evolution of, Stellar 
Systems” and “Notes on the Origin of 
the Earth.” . 

Dr. Shapley is the fourth’ profes- 
sor to be appointed to this visiting 


BUSINESS TEEMS 
IN FILLED MARSH 


(Continued from Page 4B) 


on both sides as far as the eye can see 
with stores, shops, banks, theaters, 
and all the kindred activities of suc- 
cessful and confident business! 
Logical for Development 
“From what has taken place and 
is continuing to operate in this great 
cross-town business. highway in the 
last 15 years, ohe indeed should be 
well able to augur that this is the 


logical district for Boston’s greatest | 


business development. It is to direct 
this movement in the direction it 
seems best to us to have it tend, to 
secure for the men and women whose 
interests are interwoven here for the 
realization of their ambitions, that 
our association is working. We are 
shaping our. course to bring about a 
common purpose among those work- 
ing for the enhancement of the nat- 
ural advantages of this commercial 
concourse that will make its right- 
ful demands irresistible. 

“Interests of other essential path- 
ways of trade and commerce in the 
Back Bay are of great care to our 
association. Massachusetts Avenue 


jis strategically situated, as traffic 


from the north, south, east and west 
must cross and re-cross this track 
for trade so admirably situated as 
to make its future growth an out- 
come that nothing we see can pre- 
vent nor even handicap. This ex- 
plains our enthusiasm for Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. This proves the rea- 
son for our confidence in Massachu- 
setts Avenue—the roadway to a fu- 
ture beyond our power to visualize.” 


Fature Traffic Outlet 
. “It’s the practical and easilysfeas- 
ibl. purpose of the improvement 
sociation to hasten th time when, 
as the one c‘st 1c’‘ve cross-town 
thoroughfare fro: north to south, 
Massachusetts Avenue will be an in- 


dispensable asset to the city of 
Boston as a ready relief for down- 
town traffic congestion,” said Ed- 
ward> E.: Ginsbrg, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Arenue Improve- 
ment Association and a Boston at- 
torney who is interested in real es- 
tate improvements. 

“Why not? Here is the splendid 
subway system with its convenience 
and’ facility of transportation from 
the Massachusetts Station to Park 
Street, the focal point whence radi- 
ate transportation lines north, south 
and east. Bus lines are operating 
from the Massachusetts Avenue Sta- 
tion. and Boylston. Street to Park 
Square and South Station, to Bow- 
doin Square and North Station. 

“The legislative study of addi- 
tional rapid transit’ facilities for 
Metropolitan Boston, cannot, in all 
reason, overlook Huntington Avenue 
or an equivalent right of way as the 
proper route for another subway and, 
when that modernization of trans- 
portation is realized, a great under- 
ground station at the intersection of 
Massachusetts and en Ave- 
nues is assured.” 

Probably few men whose scttolitile 
are largely centered in this general 
area of Boston have had wider or 
more illuminating experiences than 
has James Mason Rothwell, realtor, 
whose officés: are in’ the’ Newbury 
Building, commanding the. street 
whose name it bears. Mr. Rothwell’s 
real. estate interests are many, and 
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‘HE LAUGHED LAST 


’ © Garo 
M. H. GULESIAN 


Who Saw Back Bay Possibilities and 
Aided Development 


he is also manager for real proper- 
ties of. great financial importance. 
“Real estate prices have almost 
quadrupled in the more active »usi- 
ness parts of Massachusetts Avenue, 
or the old West Chester Park sec- 
tion,” he said, “and all this has 
come about in little more than 15 
years. I found this to be the case 
when I bought property in the ay 
enue between St. Germain and Dun- 
dee Streets on the easterly side. 
“This was not further back than 
1911 or thereabouts, and the auction 
price put on the real estate which I 
bought a short time thereafter at 
private sale was $6 a foot. Today 
most realty experts place the figure 
for property held at about $25 the 
foot. That’s Massachusetts. Avenue 
in a nutshell as money talks.” 
Away from the congested down- 
town district, the Eliot Hotel at Com- 
monwealth and Massachusetts Ave- 
nues, with another branch of the Old 
Colony Trust Company occupying the 
greater part of the first floor, will, 
within a few weeks, open its doors 
to the public. The new apartment 
hotel of nine stories and basement 
will have 103 suites of from one to 
three rooms. In the basement there 
will be a hotel dining room, a grill 
room, a barber shop and newsroom. 
The Eliot is located on what was 
known when the Back Bay was a 
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211: Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
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maeet as “Gravelly Point.” It was- 
there that the old cross dam and the 
main dam—in present days Beacon 
Street—came together on the only 
land not man-made in all that dis- 
trict. 

This last piece of undeveloped real 
estate in the old West Chester Park 
part of Massachusetts Avenue was 
taken when John H. Madden of Lynn 
prepared to build the Eliot Hotel. 
Actual work of constructing the 
building was delayed until -divers 
could sink caissons for the 65 sup- 
porting columns of concrete which 
rest on bedrock and support the new 
apartment hotel. 

Directly across Commonwealth 
Avenue is the Chesterfield, an apart- 
ment house which has long been one 
of the features of Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

On the first floor of the Chester- 
field, Sydney Hoffman has long con- 
ducted a floristry unique in its hav- 
ing been conducted there when the 
Back Bay was far beyond the frontier 
of modern business. More than a 
quarter century has Mr. Hoffman dis- 
pensed in that exacting social sur- 
rounding, choice blooms. He has seen 
from his growingly attractive store 
the startling development of Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue. Distinctly he re- 
calls the gone days when the query 
was: “How in the world do you 
manage to run such an up-to-date 
florist establishment away up here 
in the country?” 

Among the women who have taken 
advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the rapid development of 
Massachusetts Avenue is Cather- 
ine Gannon, who established a candy 
and luncheon shop at Massachu- 
setts Avenue and Boylston Street 
some four years ago. 

And in common with Mr. McMahon, 
Mr. Gulesian and Mr. Rothwell, he 
merely smiles, for to him as to the 
Others was given a glimpse of how 
the mists could rise from a reeking 
salt marsh and become castles in the 
air which would turn to brick and 
stone through the alchemy of time. 
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lectureship in recent years, the oth-. 
ers having been Dr. R. A. Millikan 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Prof. Paul Shorey. of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who received an 
honorary degree at Harvard. last 
June, and Prof. Charles Seymour of 
Yale: University. - The foundation 
also provides. for the interchange of 
advanced students between Belgian 
and American universities. 


THESE SCOUTS ALL INDIANS 

TULSA, Okla, March 31 Special 
Correspondenee)—There has been 
organized at the Euchee Indian 
boarding school at Sapulpa, Okla., 
the county seat of Creek County, the 
first all-Indian troop of Boy Scouts 
in this part of the country and per- 
haps in the United States. Twenty- 
four of the 32 boys. enrolled at the 
school went on their first all-day 
hike, taking cooking tests and o...er 
elementary work. 


pack Bay deel 


uel Wren. of 'the Repertory eres og ‘of Bos- 
ton; assisting artist; Prof. A. H. Gilmer, 
professor of dramatic / stature at 
Tufts College, Mass., who will talk’ on 
“Latvia as Russia’s. Rival in.the, New 
Stagecraft Movement.” 7:30—Organ re- 
cital from Capitol Theater. 8—Capitol 
Theater orchestra ‘under. the ‘direction | 9:30—Kentucky Kardinals, Barney Zee- 
of J. Fred Turgeon. 8&:30—‘‘Dorinda | Man, director. 10—Madrigal Mixed :Quar- 
Dares,” by Angela Morris, presented by | tet. 
the Theater Guild of Boston, Inc. Cast: WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 
Lord Bolingbroke, Robert E. Swezey 24, 6 11 ‘p., m.—'Specialty 
Dorinda Desborough, Lorraine Holmes, “Gypsies,” from New York City; -grand, 
emg whee Ys a ee Saun- ig “Carmen, 4 A the WEAF : agne 
S servan arren Conn oncert pera Company, under: the direction o Bag 
presented by Julia Cullinane, -saxo- | Cesare Sodero, from New York City. ver “high ‘schools. §: ck"amaae aithion 
eer assisted - Pd Michael Ahern, WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) |9—Voice culture by radio, conducted. by 
ter one; ms Cullinane, pianist. 9 :30 6 p. m.—WBAL Sandman Circle, “The, John C. Wilcox, Mus. M., director, Wilcox. 
oe ‘recital by Marie’ Mowatt. 10:03 | m¢ Fas Who Discovered the’ Spring,” | Studios, Denver. | 9:30—Miscellaneous 
o Reisman and his Hotel Bruns-| told. by Hazel .Knox., 6:30—-Program | music, KOA orahinitrn and: staff artists. 
wick orchestra. 11—Second midnight/ WRAL Dinner Orchestra, Robert Iula,|9:40—Radio mystery serial, “A Step on 
frolic and aftér-theater dance from the} conductor. 7:30—Organ recital ‘from the|the Stairs,” arranged by Radio Digest 
Repertor,. Theater of Boston. concert hall of the Peabody Conserva-| (sixth installment) and staged by KOA 
WIC, Rartsied, Gown. (76 Meters). | tory of Music, Frederick D. Weavers or-) ayers, Irie Ruth. Pavey;: dinector. 
6:30 p. m:—“Mother ‘Goose—The: Chil- | Sane. = Musica’ programs reare 
a Dp. i . zi Fulkerson Carlon, soprano; Loyal Carlon, 
ren's Entertainer. 6:50—Hub . Trio. | violinist: Clara. Ascherfeld, pianist; Rob-. 
7 :30—Announcements. 8:30—Theater or- 


44 ert. Stidman, - baritone;. William - Mill 
chestra, | 8 :45—“Spraying to Get Good | tenor: Helene Broemer, ‘cellist. $—Tal 
Apples,” Ben Southwick, county agricul-| py John N. Mackall, chairman state 
tural agent. 9—“Scottie” Miller. 9:15— | ;rosas commission. 9:10—Musical~ pro- 
a Pda x See mda tad oy coca gram. 

—Em eimberger’s Dance Orches- 
tra. 10—Grand acd ba hour, same as KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 
WEAF. 11—Barbara Hillard, soprano, 5:45 p. m.—Children’s period. .6:30— 
and the Symphonic Ensemble. Dinner concert... 8—News ‘and market 


‘ period with reports’ on all important 
WHAZ, Troy, N. ¥. (380 Meters) livestock, . grain, wool, cotton and prod- 
9 p. m.—Berkshire Industrial Farm / uce markets. 8:15—University of Pitts- 
Boys of Bg ae N. ¥. 9:30—Address, | burgh address; curtent events.. 8:30— 


Hawaiian, music. 9—Light opera hour. 
WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 

6 :30 p*m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—Sun- 
shine Girl. 8—Studio concert. 10—Grand 
opera. 11—Dance orchestra. 

*“ "WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

6:30 p. m:—‘“‘Joe’* Armbruster and his 
orchestra. 8:30—Recital by Russell: 
Farnham ‘and Roy Baum. 9—Musical 
program presented by Hamilton A, 
Dakers of St..Catharines, Ont, 9:30— 
George Marshall, dulcimer. soloist. 10—: 
Descriptive piano recital presented by 
Ada C. Stettenbenz. 10:30—Novelty pro- 
gram by Jack Bishop and -friends. 11— 
Weather’ ‘forecast; © Vincent ~ Lopez 
Statler dance orchestra, John F. Gun- 


less tiring to do shopping on foot 

~ — or by trolley. Now, however, cus- 
tomers of S. S. Pierce Company can 
telephone their order to the ‘“cen- 
tral” and call for it on their way 
to or from the city. 

This store for motorists. will be 
opened to the public on the after- 
noons of Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 8, 9-and 10, and on 
these occasions, guides will be fur- 

'. mished' to take visitors. through the 
six-story building which houses all 
the activities of the S. S. Pierce Com- 
pany. central. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURES RADIOCAST. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 5—A Chris- 
tian Science lecture to be delivered 
‘by Gayin W. Allan, C. S. B., of To- 
Tonto, Ont., a member of the Board 


of — tureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., April 5, 
will be radiocast by station WMCA, 
New York City, 341 meters wave- 
length. 

The lecture, which begins at 9 p. 
m:, eastern standard time, is being 
given under the auspices of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York, from the church edifice, Cen- 
tral Park West and Ninety-sixth 
Street, New. York. 


COLORADO SPRINGS,  Colo., 
April 5—A Christian Science lec- 
- ture to be delivered by William W. 
| Porter, C. 8. B., of New York City, 
ia a member of the Board of Lecture- 
_ ship of The Mother Church, The 
' First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
_ Boston, Mass., April 5, will be radio- 
- cast by station KFXF, Colorado 
. Springs, Colo., 250 meters ‘wave- 
> length. 
_ The lecture, which begins at 8 p. 
_ m. mountain standard time, is being 
= ven under the auspices-of First 
: f Christ, Scientist, Colorado 
‘Spr elo. from the church edi- 


William Ww. Porter, C.S.B., a member of 
the, Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First ‘Church of~ Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., under’ the 
auspices ‘of First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
A, Denver, Colo. (322 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert, Brown Pal- 
ace String Orchestra, Howard Tillotson, 
director. 7:30—Sandnian’s hour, directed 
by RR. G. Knight. -8—Radio instruction:in’ 
conversatonal Spanish (Galeno natural 
method), conducted by Prof. Amanda: 
Lopez Knecht, Spanish department, Den- 


28 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON 


dies. 7:30—Recital by Dr. Jamés Daven- 
port, tenor: Florence, Haenle, violinist; 
Virginia Klein, pianist; Billa Jaquette 
Kratz, pianist. 8—Carolyn Thomas, s0- 
prano.. 8:30—The Hood Boys. 8:45—En- 
right’s Gems, 9—The Merry Minstrels. 
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Boston Storage Warehouse Co. 


Forsyth St. off Huntington Ave. 
and on Westland Ave., Boston 
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the Style 


Name.. 


Address.-... 


162 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


‘1 minute walk from Massachusetts Station 
Established 1894 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 

KGO, Oakland, Calif, (361 Meters) 

6 p..m.—Dinner concert ; Amphion Trio. 
6:55—News items. 8—Educational pro- 
gram, music and. speakers. 8 :05—O. 
Holmes, Market Superviscr, State’ De- 
partment of Agriculture: “Agricultural 
Outlook,” United States Department of 

Agriculture ; also, address by represent- 

tive of National Farm Radio Council. 
8 :35--Joseph Henry Jackson “Chats 
About New Books.” 8: 50 Mie George 
Franklin West: “News Items from Our 
Iowa Juniors’; Mrs. B. J. Berrisford, 
speaker, President Buchanan Bfble Study 
Club: “The Lible as. Bedtime Reading” : 
Isabella Meid Buchanan; speaker, ad- / 
viser, Bible as literature committee, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
“Jephtha’s Bt ap (from Women of 
the TRible), 9 15--Edith Mirrieless, ‘speak- 
er, auspices Cc ‘alifornia Congress Parents 
and Teachers; course, “Character Train- 
ing in. the Home’; subject, “Leisure 
Time.” 9:30—Mabel S. Gifford, speaker, 
auspices Extension Division, University 
of California : subject, ‘General Speech.” 

‘KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (387 Meters) 

5. p.. m.—Home Hour conducted by 
Mammy Simmons. The “music hour’ 
with Margaret Bond, .violinist; Reeda 
McCormick, pianist; Dorothy Tipton, 
pianist; Betty McKay, pianist. Pupils 
of Geraldine Kasol, drama. 6—KMTR 
“Radio Press Agent” - hour with. the 
Hawaiian Silver String Quintet. and 
business announcements. 7—Charles 
Weeks lectures, “Intensive Farming.” 
7:30—Los Angeles Y. M. C. A. program. 
8—K MTR concert period, presenting the 
KMTR Concert. Orchestra under the 
directorship of Edmund Forestel, guest 
conductor. Edward Novis, baritone. 10— 
Piano recital. 


NEW HAVEN. EXPENSE 
CALLED: “NECESSARY” 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., April 5 (P— 
Replying to claims made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that 
the New Haven Railroad made un- 
reasonable expenditures for the 

maintenance: of locomotives in 1922, 
1923, and 1924, Edward J. Pearson; 
president of the- New Haven, said: 
- “The ‘repair of locomotives. in out- 
side shops, referred to in the recent 
opinion of the. Interstate ‘Commerce 
Commission, was done, because. dur- 
tng the strike of the shop employees, 
| the ‘motive power ‘necessarily déteri- 
| orated and ‘consequently, with the | 
accumulation of work’to be done and 
the severe, winter comditions follow- | 
ing, it was necessary in order to 
SBTAMT | ag - tienen: Ga. (498. Meiage: . | Carry out our-obligations to the pub- 
seen Borough | | 8 -#: -m.—Proeram: anonsocred: by ge. | lic.to avail ourselves of outside as- 

7 :46—-Martha | lanta:Chamber- of’: Commero (5—.| sistance in addition: to. the eee 
nchrophase ¢ i oe — by ‘oe. dem to ete 


Available for 


CONCERTS 
LECTURES 
BANQUETS 
PICTURES 


CONVENTIONS 
EXHIBITIONS 


PUBLIC 
MEETINGS 


Established 1895 


rrot. J. Fairchild, assistant professor. 
of miocsagieas engineering, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 9 -45—Mas ue of 
Troy in one-act comedy, upid’s 
Kable,” which was given the prize name. 
10—“Smilin’ Through the. Income Tax,” 
J. T. Taaffe, assistant director and chief 
of .information division, State Income 
Tax Bureau. 10:15—Jokeless Minstrels 
and Entertainers, with orchestra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N.Y. (380 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Stock reports and news items. | 
6:30—Dinner program by Porter E. Potts’ 
Van Curler Orchestra, Schenectady, N. 
Y.. 7—-WGY icultural program ; speak- 
ers, William Minot Thomas, Servel Cor- 
Pr iculval Ghniites ste shew" Tork 
agricultur ucation for ew Yor 
State: W. P. White, General Electric. | @¢™™man at the organ. . 
7:45—Anna Fisher, soprano: Walter WwWd, Detroit, Mich...(853 Meters) 
Griswald, violinist ; ‘Lillian Singer, 6 p..m.—Dinner music. 8 ‘to 10—Or- 
ist, and James White, trombonist. c, mae selections and program from 
“Spring Overhauling for the Motorist, "New . York. 
Ernest VY. Hoit. 


WEAF, New ‘York city (492 Meters) 

4 to 12 p. m.—Howard Balch, baritone; 
race Bender, pianist ; Mabel Lee Stover, 
soprano; “Current. t Art gy promod by 
Mrs, Rose-Berry; Vincent Lopez and his 
rchestra ; dinner "music ; talk by William 
D. Guthrie, ogee 8 under the auspices 

of the Ame Association; Co- 
lumbia University lecture ; Louis Caton, 
tenets ~ be he” sady’’; “Pop” concert: 


music 7G grand . es, 
Carmen’ . en. oti and his orches- 


“Wat, New York a (455, Meters) 


Com plete Showing 
of Exclusive 


Men’s Wear 
for Spring 


Bostonian Shoes, Stetson “Hats 
Fashionable Neckwear . 


Shirts, Hosiery, Pajamas | 


Diamonds 


A Diamond—the gift of all gifts 
—skillfully mounted — whether 
it be. a pin or a ring—makes the 
ymost- welcome remembrance. - 
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Underwear, Neckwear, etc. 


Beacon Bak adil 


331. Massachusetts Avenne, Boston 
2 Doors from Huntington Ave, 


== cotlnaabth EVENINGS 


Quality, Service, Courtesy 


Wiring for Homes, Public Buildings, Offices 
or Stores, Factory, Lights, Bells, Telephones or 
Motors. Lighting Fixtures of Distinction. 
Trade in your old fixtures. Ask us about it. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul- Minneapolis, Minn, 
‘(417 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Children’s hour. 6:15— 
Dinner concert. 7:45—Farm lecture, Al- 
falfa and Sweet Clover, “How to Make 
First. Quality Hay,”’ R. .F. Crim. 8— 
University of Minnesota’ program. 9— 
Classical concert. 10—Weather report 
and closing grain markets, 

WLW,- -Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
-7 p. 1.—Dinner ocncert, orchestra di- 

; ‘Robert ‘Visconti.. 7:30—The- 
1} atrical . 7:40—Continuation of 
concert. -10—Program: of the Cincinnati 
e| orchestra. under. the direction .of Wil- 
§0-— | liam ‘J. Crag ; soloist, Howard esas 
re- tenor, , “In Old. Kent tucky.” 


- WSM, Nashville,’Tenn. (288 Meters) 
: _ 6 .. m.—Dinner osram, by. Alvin 
Boole nnd ‘nr ordhenera 
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For Graduattron Gifts 
at extremely low prices. = 
$25, $50, $65: and up ae 
BOSTON | | 
=== S5 


we have specially mounted 
YS 
Williams Furniture - Company 


in 
white gold fine selected Diamonds | 
230 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
181 Massacuuserts AVENUE, Back Bay, Boston 


NO JOB TOO LITTLE—NONE TOO BIG 


Washing Machines, Vacuum. Cleaners, Lamps, 
Toasters, Waffle Irons, Table Stoves, Boudoir 
Lamps, Curling Irons, Fans, Ironers, Electric. 
Toys, Grills. 
All things electrical for the Home. House 
Wiring: and Fixtures may be purchased on 
deferred payments. 


Electrical 
Contracting 
Electrical 
Appliances 
Electrical 
Merchandise 


ana \RIZONA-PORTO RICAN 
_ DEBATERS BREAK EVEN 


_The University of Arizona debating 
biome hich will meet Boston Univer- 
ty on Apr question of | po 


, ‘8—Popular 

a ra., i im... aise on ~ nar mggiv 

_| America ‘nism, rogram .under aus- 

_WMEA, wes) York tty on 1 atetars) pices of ‘E, Bentley : Post, Amer: 

ist | » BY. lc a Lesion, 12—Late ‘Annas: program, 

coat a + Sane Tenn. (288 Meters) 

rist,| _ , rina cert afranets 

i —Ws yates | 
Sci-. peat srnide. °¢.-Progeash: b 
Cin it He im C.* Hall, ‘contralto; an 

.10—-Pr rinses a DY, share’ “Pel- 


: Authorized Edison Contractors, Radiola, Stewart 
Va arner, Universal, Hotpoint, G. E. rs Systems, 
' Westinghouse Lamps ~ 
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_ eration and results. 


engineer of the Connecticut Tele- 


_ very high. With 22 volts, the plate 
‘current is only 0.1 milliampere. The 


_ the grid in order to make it fune- 
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REGENERATION 
NOT USED IN. 
~ KB8 RECEIVER 


Sleeper Adaptation of B-D 


‘Uses Sensitive New 
Donle Tube: 


Of particular interest in the ac- 
companying article. by MM. B. 
Sleeper is the announcement of the 
new Donle detector tube, for which 
great things. are claimed, We are 
awaiting some of these tubes for 

_test_in our laboratories, and ill 
probably have much more te say 
about this detector in the ne@r fu- 
We are particularly glad to 
note that Mr. Sleeper is. now. neu- 
tralizing the first tube in the B-D 
set, a point of engineering-opinion 
difference between ourselves. and 
Mr, Sleeper for some time. While 
the 199 type -of tube need not al- 
acaus be neutralized, we felt that 
acith the average homebuilding 
work some positive means of con- - 
trolling oscillation in. the first ctr- 
cuit should be available. Mr.Sleeper © 
now checks with us on this point, 


"When a B. C. L. asks a dealer or 
Bet builder to construct a receiving 
set for him, he generally ‘has: upper- 
most in his mind one specification— 
the set must be satisfactory ‘in op- 
: ) An experi- 


menter, on the other hand, buying 
parts to make an outfit, generally 
wants something unusual in the way, 
of operation or design. The non-re- 
generative Browning-Drake receiver, 
type KB-8, was designed to meet 
the requirements of both the B. C. 
L. and the experimenter. | 

For the former, the KB-8 has been 


made irreproachable in operation; | 


that is, there are two adjustments 
for tuning and that is all, once the 
rheostats and neutralizing con- 
denser have been regulated. The set 
can be tuned quickly, for it requires 
only two hands, and there are no 
auxiliary controls to play with and 
which will cause the set to howl by 
throwing it into oscillation. There- 
fore, the set is not open to criticism 
for its bad manners, either by the 
operator or his next-door neighbor, 
who resents so strongly the presence 


of sets which are tuned by putting, 


the set into oscillation in order to 
pick-up squeals. - | 
‘The system of audio frequency 
amplification is equal to any other, 
and made doubly. ‘satisfactory be- 
cause distortion cannot be-introduced 
by putting the circuit into the un- 
stable condition which is encoun- 
tered just‘under the point of oscil- 
lation. The current consumption is 
extremely low, so that good B bat- 
teries will give such long life that 
no one can complain of expense or 
dissatisfaction from that source. The 
construction is, rugged and- perma- 
nent, precluding the development of 
loose parts and broken connections. 


New Detector Tube 


The “experimenters -will quickly 
recognize- a nymber of innovations. 
Of special importance is the intro- 
duction of the new Donle detector 
tube. Harold P. Donle; formerly chief 


phone and Electric Company and in- 
ventor of the Sodion detector, the 
most sensitive type which has ever 
been made, is’ now producing ‘the 
Donle detector tube. ‘This tube oper- 
ates on a basic: idea récently dis-. 
covered by Mr. Donle, and in a re- 
cent series of tests demonstrated a 
degree of sensitiveness which has 
not been approached previously by 
any other tube. The electrical char- 
acteristics are somewhat similar to 
the D-21 Sodion. It does not require 
a potentiometer, it can be operated 
without a gridleak or grid con- 
denser, and the plate impedance is. 


filament takes 0.25 ampere at. five 
a , : 


The sensitiveness of the Mitipcior 


’ 


S not only important in DX recep- 


j 
tion, but it has a marked effect.upon | 


the quality. When a fairly high 
minimum voltage must be applied. to 


tion, it is obvious that a part of tlie 
received speech must be lost; In- 
creasing the sensitiveness of the de. 


nad reduces the amount of: modu-'| vi 


ation which does not. go into the 
A. F. amplifier, <=: A ne 


‘The R. F. Amplffier-Dnit™> - 
_ : In the circuit of the R. F. amplifier 
. there is the left hand tuning unit,. 


looking at the set.‘from the front, 
R. F. tube panel, and neutralizing 
condenser. The coil is identical in 
dimensions to that which has been 
furnished in the standard Browning- 
Drake units built by the National 
Company, but. the.0.0005 mfd. vari- 
able condenser is of S. L. F. design, 


turning through 270 degrees. A 
Velvet vernier is employed, with a. 
dial having 160 graduations. This 


No change has been made in. the |. : 


inductance for the detector circuit. 


The- standard regenaformer coil is|. 


- , 


employed, but the tickler is omitted, 


4 . 
nig 
od s 


and a 0.00025 S. L. F. condenser sub-. 


_BROWNING-DRAKE CORP. fe 
_ ,KELVINWHITE CO, 
ER Btate Street, - Boston ail (Se P 
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stituted for the S. L. C. or S. L. W. 
typés previously used. — 

It has been observed by some en- 
gineers. that it is difficult to build a 
nonregenerative R, F. transformer 
which, without regeneration, gives a 
high degree of amplification over the 
entire radiocast range. Tests on the 
Browning-Drake transformer show 
that the loss at high wavelengths is 
practically negligible. This is due to 
the design of the coils and the 
method of winding and placing the 
primary. 

In other words, regeneration in- 
creases the signal strength over the 
whole wavelength range. However, 
the design of this set is such that, 
even with.a 201A tube for a detec- 
tor, a very high degree of sensitive- 
ness is obtained. Using the Donle 
detector tube, the set showed a re- 
sponse equal to that of the Brown- 
ing-Drake receiver equipped with a 
tickler. 

Selection of the Tubes 

Either a. UX199 tube with a Pa- 
cent. Isolantite adapter or a UV- 
201A-tube can be used in the radio- 
frequency stage. We are inclined 
to prefer the UV201A as being 
more sensitive, although it may’ be 
easier to neutralize the UX199. We 
do not recommend the UV199 with 
an adapter because adapters for UV- 
199’s toe often develop contact trou- 
bles. 

The UV201A as a detector is en- 
tirely satisfactory in this set for all 
ordinary purposes but, as has been 
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The Above Photograph and Diagram Show the Schematic and Physical Layout of the New Sleeper Receiver. These 


Our Readers Are Familiar With the General Aspects of This Type of Set. 


stated previously, the Donle tube | 


gives a very definite increase in dis- 
tance, volume, and quality, certainly 
more than enough improvement to 
justify the increased cost. 

The first and second amplifying 
tubes should be Daven MU20’s, with 
a Daven -MU6 for the last stage. 
These tubes were chosen because 
they operate directly from 6 volts 
and do not require: a rheostat. For 
this reason, it is well to watch the 
storage battery so that it will not 
drop appreciably below 6 _ volts. 
Other types of amplifier tubes can 
be used provided they are the equiva- 
lent of the Daven tubes in their 
electrical characteristics. 

Notes on the Installation 


Thirty or 40 miles from New York 
City, the KB8 gives as sharp tuning 
as anyone can ask of a set, even 
when it is operated on a 100-foot 
single wire antenna. This is a con- 
venient. size, not too big, but large 
enough for good pick-up. With a 75 
or 100-foot antenna the range is 
equal to any of the very best re- 
ceivers. 

In congested areas where there 
are a number of radiocasting sta- 
tions operating simultaneously, it is 
necessary to reduce the antenna to 
25 or 30 feet. The ground lead should 
not be more than 10 or 15 feet. If it 
is necessary to use a longer ground 
lead, reduce the length *of the an- 
tenna accordingly. Then the tuning 
will be sharp enough to cut out 
local interference. 
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Evening Features 
FOR TUESDAY, APRIL 6 
ATLANTIC, STANDARD TIME 

CNRA, Moncton, N. Bi (291: Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Studio program by Cale- 
donian Male Choir of ‘New Glasgow, 
N: S., under, direction of Mason B. Mc-+ 
Kay, conductor; James: S. Allen and 
Mrs. 8S. E. McGregor, aceompanists; as- 
sisted by Moonlight Melody Boys’ or- 
chestra. 11—CNRA orchestra, . 
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EASTERN STANDARD TIME 

~ CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 
7. °m.—Safdty,. League talks. 7:15— 

Windsor. ‘dinner “hour.*~ 8 :15—Special 

music week., entertainment. 10:30— 

Windsor dance ofchestra. | 


CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) — 
7 to 12 p. m.—Variety program. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 


_..4:45_p. m.—‘‘Joe”.Herlihy’s orchestra. 
5 :45—Stock market and. busifiess news. 
6—Events of the day. 6:05—George Joy 
and “Nell Cantor. 6:45—Big. Brother 
Clubs ;8—From New York, musicale. 
§ :30—Twins, 9—Hour of ehtertainment. 
10—Musicale. 10:30—Vinceht Lopez and 
his orchestra. i Wg eh 
WBYA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 888 Meters) 
_ 6:25 p.. m—Market report as fur- 
nished by Department of Agriculture, 
Boston. 6:30—Farm flashes as furnished 
by Department of Agriculture, Boston. 
:45—Lenox Ensemble. 7 :30—Fifth of. a 
series of a course in journalism to be 
given by Edward E. Whiting of the Bos- 
.ton, Herald under the auspices of the 
M chusetts University Extension Di- 
Empire Singing Orchestra 


eee epee of F. L. Adams. 9— 


by Florence Argy, soprano, 


27 
oe 


with ;agsisting soloist., 9:30—Piano re- 
igital RY. / *Dougias: Donaldson. _ 10— 
eather ' reports. 10:03—-WBZ Radio 
Movie Club under the direction of 
George Fecke. y be 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (880 Meters) 
6:20. p. m.—American © Pomological 
program iy Yeomans “The Strawberry,” 
» Lag B.'Tukey. 6:30—Dinner program 
yy. Porter’ E. Potts’ Van Curler Or- 
+ chestra, Schenectady, N. : 


Prof. E. S. C, Smith, Union College. 7:45 
+= earine .Band -from Washington. 8 :30 
-—-The Deltah Half-hour of Romance, 
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i Direct’ from Grenoble, France © 
Prices $2.85; $3.65, $4.25 


‘New Hosiery for Dress and Sport wear, 
f different from the ordinary. a 


hop 


|... French Kid Gloves 


radiocast from WJZ, New York. 9— 
WIZ - program. 9:30—Luella Green, 
pianist; Jessie Marietta Cowley, con- 
tralto, and Mildred E. Meissinger, so- 
prano. 10—‘‘Grand. Tour—Shakespeare 
Country and English Lakes,” radiocast 
from New York. 11—Asia~€lub Or- 
chestra. > 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Vincent Lopez and his or- 
chestra. 6—Dinner music. 6:45—Judge 
Alphonso T. Clearwater speaking under 
the. auspices of-the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 7—Edgar M. Gruen, Baritone. 
7:10—Columbia University French lec- 
ture by Dr. Thatcher Clark. 7:30— 
American composers program—Henry 
Holton. HussS: and assisting artists. 8— 
“The Grand Prize Eurekas.”. 8 :30— 
“The Twins.” .9—‘‘Entertainment Hour.” 
10—‘‘Moment. Musicale.’”’. 10:30—Vincent 
Lopez and his orchestra. 11—Ross Gor- 
man‘and his orchestra. 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7 p m—Frank Dole. 7:30—United 
States Marine Band. 8:30—“The Deltah 
Pearl Hour—Emerald.” 10—“The Grand 
Tour,” ‘‘Devonshire and Cornwall’: an- 
niversary program. 11—George Olsen’s 
Pennsylvania .Grill Orchestra. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Twin Oaks Orchestra. 7:30— 
Arctic Regions, by Lieut.-Commander 


E. A. SCHAFER 


547 Lexington Market, Baltimore 


LAMB and VEAL 


Daily in Attendance 


- SOUTHERN 


Chocolates 
60c a lb. 


VIRGINIA A. JONES 
219 N. Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Groceries 
Poultry 


Vegetables 
Provisions 


Independent Beef Co. 


531-583 Rose Hill Terrace, Baltimore 
@ast of: Guilford, Oor. of vid York Road 
Homeward 2251 —2262-4599 


Opp. Richmond Market, 89/ N, Howard St. 
Vernon 7430 --7431—1547 


Tiller erat man 


Before Buying Your ' 
Spring Coat, Gown and Suit 
" See Our Models - 
413 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Men, Women 


CANNED GOODS 


4 one instance is. the 
ymdan shoes higher 
which vow pay for 
just average ahoes. 


~~". WYMAN 
19 Lexinr’' +n The 
Street Beers aoe 


Granby Stréet N orfolk, Va. 
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7:45—Bob Schafer, songs. 8— 
Pace Institute program. 8:30—Poslam 
Hawaiians. 9:15— Talk. 9:30 — Judith 
Roth, soprano. 9:45—‘‘How to Drive an 
Automobile,” by Harry T. Raines. 10— 
Creole Follies. 10:30—Tango Orchestra. 
11—Ernie Golden and his McAlpin Or- 
chestra. 12—McAlpin Entertainers. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


6 :30—Last-minute news flashes. 6:45— 
15-minute organ recital. (Request selec- 
tions), Arthur Scott Brook. 7—Morton 
dinner music. 7:30—Magazine review, 
Walter F. Grueninger. 7:45—Ethel Fow- 
ler’s fashion flashes. 8—Cecile Steiner, 
violin; Margaret Irwin, paniste, assisted 
by E. F. Gallagher, baritone. 8 :30—Or- 
chestra. (Katz and His Kittens). 9—Dual 


Riggs. 


trio. 10—Traymore dance orchestra. 
10 :30—Piano recital. Popular and classic 
selections, Karl Bonawitz. 11—Eddie 


McKnight’s dance orchestra. 

WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—Monte Cross, “Oldtimer.” 
6 :15—Nelson Maples and his S. S. Levia- 
than Orchestra. 6:45—United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, livestock and 
produce market reports. 7—Uncle Wip’s 
Roll Call; soprano solo by Violet Taylor, 
3 years old. 8—Dramatic reviews, by 
Elliott Lester, dramatic critic of WIP. 
9—‘*Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra.” 
A talk by Adolph Hirschberg. 9:10— 
Faculty concert by the School of Musical 
Art, under the direction of Isidore Freed. 
10 :30—Pagoda Orchestra, Charles Verna, 
director. 
WCAU, Philadalphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
6:30—Ralph Jacksdn and his Blue 
Grass music. -.7:30—Choral Society— 
Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor. 8— 
Theater digest, by Abe Lipschutz. 8 :10— 
The Three Brothers. 8:25—Peter Ricci, 
baritone; Virginia Klein, pianist; 8 :45— 
Charles Higgins and “Joe” Burke, song 
writers. 9—Robert Fraser, gospe' singer ; 
Elizabeth Holtz, pianist. .9:30—Esther 
Lawrence and players. 10—‘‘Eddie’’Malle 
and Danny Dougherty, songs and jests. 
10 :30—‘‘Billy’” Hays and his orchestra. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—‘Show Shopping” by Leonard 
Hall, dramatic editor of the News. 
7:10—Radio Schoot of International Re- 
lations. 7;30—Concert by the United 
States Marine Band Orchestra, Capt. 
Wm. H. Santelmann, leader. : 10 :30—W. 
Spencer. Tupman and his Mayflower Or- 
chestra, 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—ProgramWBAL Dinner Or- 
chestra, Robert Iula, conductor. 7:30— 
WBAL Male Quartet. 8—Program: Har- 
riet Zell Colston, soprano; George Bolek, 
pianist; James Wilkinson, baritone., .9— 
Program United States Naval Academy 
Band, H. J. Peterman, conductor.°’ 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

6:30 p..m.—Dinner concert. 8&—News 
and market “periods with reports on all 
important livestock, grain, wool, cotton 
and produce markets. 8:15—University 
of Pittsburgh address. Looking Inside 
the Schogl, Talk- No. VIII. ‘“‘Who Goes 
to College,” by Dr. F. L. Bishop, dean 
of the schools of engineering and mines, 
University of Pittsburgh. 8:30—Sacred 
song half} hour. 9—Concert by the First 
Presbytefian Church Quartet: Margaret 
Spauling, soprano; Will Rhodes, tenor; 
Alberta Murray Baker, contralto; Fred 
Ayers, baritone. 9:55—Time signals and 
weather forecast. 11:35—Concert. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music, Vincent 

Lopez, Statler Orchestra. 8 to 11—Joint 


Everything Man Wears 


_QOuatity Stop 
“Collar-Hug” Clothes, 


Baltimore and Liberty Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Very Best Groceries 


J. L. APPLEBY CO. 
844 Park Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Trianon orchestra, 


The Best in Music Is Here 


The New Orthophonic Victrola 
and Records and the 
Radiola Superheterodyne 


Style 25, 195.00 
Complete 


G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 


303. North Charles Street at Saratoga 
Plaza 3732 Baltimore 


Beauti 
For milady who desires smart- 
ness with demureness. 


PhilipsboraG 


226°N. Howa Street 
Baltimore, Md, 
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ASSOCIATED with many of 


Baltimore’s manufacturers and 
merchants in the successful con- 
duct of their business. 


4% on Savings 
NATIONAL | 


Style 28, 296.00 


with station WEAF, New York City, in- 
cluding the following: The Grand Prize 
Eurekas; Twins; entertainment hour, 
‘and Vincent Lopez and his orchestra. 
WwW4J, Detroit, Mich, (853 Meters) 


6 to 10 p. m.—Dinner music; program 
from WEAF, New York. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) , 
7 .to. 9 p. m.—Program from WEAF, 
New York.* 9:30—“Outdoors in Minne- 
sota,” Izaak Walton League. 10— 


t Weather report and closing grain mar- 


kets. 10:05-—Radio drama, “A Step on 


the Stairs.” 

WMBB, Chicago, Ill, (260 Meters) - 

7 to 8 p. m.—Trianon ensemble; Gene- 
vieve Burnham, coloratura soprano; 
Arvid L. Anderson, baritone, in semi- 
classical. operatic program. 9 to 1ll— 
Dell Lampe,. Wood- 
lawn Theater orchestra, Eugene Plot- 
nik, Trianon ensemble, “Joe” Warner, 
Oxford Girls, Eddie Matts and Billy 
Donovan in popular program. 

WHT, Chicago, Ill. (400 Meters) 

6 p. m—Dinner organ recital, Al 
Carney. 6:40—Grayling’s String Trio. 
6:50—Loftis Diamond Quartet. 7:45 to 
9:15 (238 meters)—Studio features; Cin- 
derella orchestra. 9:35—Kitchen Klen- 
zer entertainers. 9:50—Howard Sershon, 
tenor; Al Carney, organist; Jack Mar- 
shall, pianist; Lillian Jackson, popular 
soprano. 10:10—Half hour of dance 
music. 11:30—Weather reports. 12— 
Your Hour League with Presidents Pat 
Barnes and Al Carney. 

WLS, .Chicago, Ill. (845 Meters) 

5:25 p. m—Debate on the World 
Court, Hyde Park High School. 6— 
Board of Trade market review. 6:15— 
WLS Citizenship Club lessons. 6:25— 
Talk, president Illinois Bar Association. 
6:40—Maurie Sherman’s College Inn 
orchestra. 7—Lullaby Time. 7:15—Mau- 
rie Sherman’s College orchestra. 7 :20— 
“Voice of the Listener.” 7:25—Mme. 
Julie Rive-King, pianist, and assisting 
artists (auspices of Apollo Club), 
WJJD, Mooseheart, Ill, (303 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinher concert; Jack Nel- 
son; Howard lL. Peterson playing the 
Geneva organ; symphony players; the 
“IT See by the Newspapers” man; Vic- 
torians, 8 to 10—Palmer Victorians; 
Rushmore ensemble singers. 12:30 ‘‘Set- 


tin’ Up Hour,’ 
WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Talk on aeronautics under 
the auspices of the United States Air. 
Service, McCook: Field, Dayton, O., to 
be given from the plane; speaker, Capt. 
W. H. Murphy. 7:20—Crosley Popular 
Science series, talk on “Wildflowers” by 
Syvia Geisler, field representative of the 
Cincinnati Wild Flower Society. 7 :30— 
“Piano Memories” by the Crosley Piano 
Request Lady, Mary Louise Woseczek. 
7:50—Fourth in a series on “Why Go to 
College?’’; subiect, “Athletics,” by _ Wil- 
liam A. Schmid Jr., president of the 
University Y. M. C. A. 8—Old-time re- 
view. of the Crosley Burnt Corkers, 
comedians and instrumentalists, in a 
potpourri of wit and melodies of other 
days. 9—Concert ‘program. 10—Dance 
music. 

WHAS, Loulsville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by Carl 
Zoeller’s Nelodists: Carl Zoeller, drums, 
director: Constitution talk by Judge 
Edmund T. Trabue; official central 
standard time announced. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


concert and theater entertainment. 

KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 

7 p. m.—*“The Revelers.” direct from 
New York. 7:30—‘“The Twins,” direct 
from New York. 8—Entertainment Hour. 
9—WEAF Chain “Good Will” program, 
direct from New York. 

KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (280 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Organ recital, by Arthur L. 
Utt. 6:30—Organ recital, by Mrs. Jacques 
Landree: “The Little Red Schoolhouse.” 
7—Orchestra, David Bittner, conducting ; 
mixed program. 8—Swiss program. 9— 
Selections from the English Classic 
“School for Scandal,” Mrs. Madeline 
Anderson Mattingly. 10—Popular dance 
program. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366° Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast: speaker, under the auspices of 
the Good Roads Association of Greater 
Kansas City; speaker, under the aus- 
pices of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; the 
Trianon Ensemble. 11:45—Ted Weem’s 
Orchestra, Hotel Muehlebach: Billy 
Adair’s Orchestra; Johnnie Campbell’s 
Orchestra. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8— 
Varied musical program. 11—Corn Sugar 
Orchestra. : 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 
26 p. m.—Hugo G. Heyn, xylophone. 
6:45—Market résumé. 6:50—Ed Myers 


(Continued on Page 11 Column 7) 
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James R. Armiger 

Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous 
for Household Use 
EMERSON & MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street Plaza 3351 
BALTIMORE 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


Paper Hunging 
and Painting 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Exclusive designs in 


Spring Neckwear for Men 
1.00 to 5.00 each 


= 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 


BALTIMORE. MD. 


C UML 
Charles Street at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 


HOME 
FURNISHINGS 
WEEK 


Now in Progress 


Dressing up the home, for the warm. 
months is the next ee on el 
cee gemacht erly er ome Furtiish- - 
cin epartments igvite™ your | interest 
thls week Wht matty special .offerings 

note in peel de Be | i 


s 


_ Cretonnes,*Curtains, 


South America, Europe, South Africa, 


8 to 12 p. m.—Specialty program of/ 


I|], $35, $40, $45, $50 & $60 


NEW MANAGER 
FOR AR. R. L 


F. E. Handy Sueceeds F. H. 
Schnell as Communica- 
tions Manager 


HARTFORD, Conn., April 5—F. E. 
Handy of Augusta, Me., has been ap- 
pointed communications manager of 
the American Radio Relay League to 
succeed F.. H. Schnell, former traffic 
manager, who resigned on March 10 
to pursue an experimental career. 

The new communications manager 
is hardly a newcomer to the depart- 
ment, having served as acting traffic 
manager of the league in 1925 while 
Lieutenant Schnell was with the 
United States battle fleet on its Pa- 
cific: cruise. 
Office, Mr. Handy showed himself 
eminently fitted for the duties of the 
position. It was under his supervision 


that world-wide transmission tests on | 
5, 20, and 40 meters were held during | 
the summer of 1925 for the purpose | 
ot | 
those wavelengths for long-distance | 
cemmunication. In these tests listen- | 
ing stations were appointed in all) 


of developing the possibilities 


parts of the United States, Canada, 


and Australia, while picked trans- 
mitters in this country and abroad 
transmitted at specified times of the 
day and night. From the results of | 
those tests much information of value | 
in present-day short-wave develop- 
ment was obtained. 

Mr. Handy has also been instru- 
mental in perfecting the army-ama- 


During this period in| 


teur radio set now being developed 


between the United States Signal | 
Corps and the American Radio Relay | 


League, and is responsible for the 
recent reorganization of the com- 
munications department along lines 
which will result in a greater oper- 
ating efficiency among the member 
stations of the league. 

Previous to his connection with 
league headquarters the new com- 
munications manager was with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company of East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and is also an electrical engi- 
neering graduate of the University 
of Maine. Always an ardent ama- 


RIFFITHG OAL {ORPORATION 
OOD | LEAN@ OAL“™~Y 


teur, he was the designer and oper- 
ator of 1BDI-1XAH, operated at the 
University of 
of the first American operators to 
maintain consistent two-way short- 
wave communication with European 
stations. 


ROSLINDALE MASONS 


Maine, and was one! 


PLAN MINSTREL SHOW | 


—— ee 


For the ninth consecutive year, 
the Masons of Roslindale and West 


Roxbury, comprising the member- 
ship of the Roslindale Temple Club, | 
will give an amateur show on April | 
21 to 24. The first night’s receipts | 
will be donated to a local me 
tion for charitable ‘purposes. Re-| 
hearsals indicate a wide variety of | 
musical offerings in addition to a. 
semi-minstrel show. 

All those participating, including 
the “girls,” are members of the 
Temple Club, the president of which, | 
Emil A. Gartner, is acting as stage | 
manager for the show. Those having | 
charge of the show, which will be 
given at the Roslindale Unitarian | 
Parish House, are: Oliver Langille, | 
general chairman; Emil A. Gartner, 
Ernest R. Gardiner, Henry Doell, 
Fred L. Sanford and E. H. Whitte- | 
more. 


SHUBERT THEATER CORPORATION | 

Shubert Theater Corporation $4.000,000 
7 per cent gold debentures, due 1934, have 
been admitted to unlisted trading privi- 
leges on the curb. 
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Antique Harps 
$49.00 to $3000.00 


One of the finest collections 
offered.to purchasers. 


CLARK MUSIC CO. 


Svracuse, N. Y. 


VINCETTS 


Clean Coal 


Place your order now for 
D. L. & W. Scranton Coal 


115 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse 
Telephone 2-0163 


Arthur B. Frost 


Onondaga Jeweler 
Onondaga Hotel Building | 


356 South Warren Street | 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Buy Rugs * Rug Store 


The only store in Central New York 


selling floor coverings exclusively. 


JOHN J. HAND. 


329 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 
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OmMalleys’ 


PARIS 


SYRACUSE 
3 Rue Bergere 


Hotel Syracuse 


Dey Brothers & Co: 


Salina, Jefferson, Warren Streets 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Central New York's 
Greater Department Store 
EMILY MUNDY’S 
Bookshop 
124 Harrison Street, Syracuse | 
Circulating Library 

3c a Day 
Watches, Jewelry 


and Diamonds 


American and Swiss watch 
and jewelry repairing— 


, all braaches 
BRAMER 


& HUDSON 


215 So. Warren Street, Syracuse 
Up one flight. 


Start a Small Account sual 
Add to It Each Week 


120 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Liberty National Bank 


Woop Grass COMPANY 
Doors S| Glass 4 
S Get ¢ | 
Paint E Our O} Varnish | 
E Prices C | 
Sash - | Mirrors | 
125-127 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 
HYGEIA ICE : 
SCRANTON COAL | 

Inc. 


EDWARD RICE, 


General Offices 


121 East Water Street. Syracuse 


SCRANTON COAL 
HYGEIA ICE 
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Auburn Motor Cars 


Established in 1900 
Four—-Six—Eight in Line 


THE CAR 
WITH DISTINCTIVE LINES 


INGERSON MOTORS | 


Distributor 


230 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. | 


P. R. Quinlan 
FLORIST 


Stores, 430 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. and Hotel Syracuse 


Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 


Flowers Telegraphed Any -Place 


Hildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 


FURNITURE and RUGS 


114-124 North Salina Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y- 
Phone 2-0916 


BiODGETT’S 
‘“Goop Tuincs To EAT’ 


Clinton Street, Near Fayette 
SYRACUSB, N. ‘Y. 


ST. CLOUD 


Restaurant 


SAME MANAGEMENT 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


HART | 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


There is nothing finer 


Peck-Vinney Co. 
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FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU | 
CLARIFIED | 


Milk—Cream— | 
Buttermilk— | 
Cottage Cheese— | 


Butter | 
| 


ONONDAGA MiLK PRODUCERS 


CO-OPERATIVE Ass’N. INc. 


810 Burnet Avenue Syracuse, N., Y. | 
Phone 2-0103 


BOYSEN BROS. 


i 
t 
| 
i 
} 
| 
t 
| 
} 


Automatic Oli Heating for Hemen || 
150 Homes in Syracuse Made ||| 
Happy by Use of No-Kol 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
All work guaranteed. 


524 N. Salina Street, Svracuse, N. Y. 


Main Office 1319 G St. N. W. 
Phone Franklin 4840 
WASHINGTON, D. G 


BMiung Mens Shops 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


1319-1321 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Walk- Over Shoes 


For Men and Women 


WOLF’S 
WALK-OVER SHOP 


929 F Street Washington, D. C. 


HYMNS 


on New VICTOR RECORD by 
FLORA McGILL KEEFER 
No. JIn Heavenly Love Abidi & 
19759 ) *Blest Christmas Morn 06} 75¢ 
*Words by Mary Baker Eddy. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 

DEMOLL PIANO & FURNITURE CO, 

i2th and G, Washington, D. C., 


Ladies’ Buckram and 
Wire Hat Frames 
Hat Trimmings in 
Flowers and Feathers 

Renovators of All Kinds of 
Ladies’ Hats 


Ladies’ Capital Hat Shop 
508—1lith St., N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


Phone 
Main 8322 


Sargeant’s Restaurant 


509 14th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Opposite New Willard 
Table d’Hote Dinner, .75 to 1.00 
Also a la Carte service. Sea food. 
Quality, Quantity and Service. 
Our Reputation Is National 


JOHN J. COSTINETT 


Civil, Naval and Military 


TAILOR 


$59.00 up. Society and College 
Jewelry, Pennants, Flags, Badges, etc. 


Cleaning, Altering, Repairing 
1212 N. Y. Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


sag 
suits 


Antiques—Reproductions 
Furniture, Jewelry, Mirrors, Curios, 


Old China, Art Objects, Fireplaces 
and other Brasses. 


A. F. ARNOLD 


1323 G St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D, C. 


en 


fic) “We Grow ’Cause We Know” 
lh ge . es 
* Commercial Printing 
a. : Color Work 

ain ial . 
4250 Publication Work 


P r a” 
Columbian Printing Co., Inc. 
815 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Columbia 1658 Columbia 5562 


E.T.GOODMAN 


Specialist in Meats 


Arcade Market, 14th and Park Road 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1222 Conn. Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 


Washington’ s 
Smart Shop for Gowns, 
Wraps and Hats 


608 to 614 Eleventh Street 
WASHINGTON, D. G 


—————_—_—_— 


Largest Ladies’ Exclusive 
Apparel Shop in Washington 


A Shop of 
Individuality 


1217 Conn. Ave. 
Washington, D.C. + 


Exclusive Fashions 
for Women 
Gowns, Wraps, Furs, 
Millinery and Novelties 


——— eS 


Tel. 2-1661 


Protect your winter 
garments from moths 
with a 


Ex 


RICH'S | 


footwear : 


—is best appreciated Dy ’ 
those who insist not only on 
exclusive style but high- 3 
gradeness as well. 


Ff ST. AT TENTH 
WASHINGTON, D. CG eee 


MOTM  pRoor 


You can hang 15 


garments in this 
sufe, convenient cab- 
inet and six mon:hs later remove them in 


original .condition, unwrinkled, ready-to-wear 
and odorless. 


Telescoping . clothes. rail makes entire con- 
tents immediately accessible, 

Pro Tex Wardrobes are 5 ft. high. 
constructed,’ compact and sturdy. 


Supplied with moth repellent, absolutely safe, 
be ¢ Weight 


Tightly | | 


Otte 


Assem 0 
plete $12.50. Write for free folder. 
pats * @. 
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BLUE SERGE 
SUITINGS 


Tailored $35 p 
u 


to your 

Measure 
Guaranteed fast color. Quality, 
fit and wrokmanship guaranteed. 


JOS. A. WILNER &-CO.. 

- GUSTOM TAILORS 
Corner. 8th and G Streets N. W. 

——— Washington, D. C———— 
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“Profesor McNair Outlines 
~ Plan at Conference of 
Seout “Leaders 


ee _ (SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 5 
““€Special)—Suzgestions for a simple 
and practical system of cost account- 
ing for Summer camps were laid be- 
‘fore the New England Camp Confer- 
- ence of the Boy Scouts of America 
this afternoon by Prof. M. P. McNair 
‘of the Harvard School of Business 


= Administration. 

“In his report of a survey of New 
England camps, Professor McNair 
get forth the need of such a plan, 
and told how it might be possible:to 
have a real basis of comparison be- 
tween camps, work out a budget 
system and maintain a simple form 
of business records. 

He said that among the New Ens- 
land camps last season the weekly 
cost per boy ranged all] the way 
from $4.95 to $25.67, due largely to 
differences of accounting methods. 
For example the $25.67 mark was 
reached by including as operating 
expenses items that should have 
been charged to capital. | 
- Robert S. Hale of. Boston, chair- 
man of the New England Camp Com- 
mittee at whose request. Professor 
McNair made Ais _ investigation 
opened the «luncheon session in 
Highland Hotel with an address 
strongly recommending * budgeting 
eystem. He pointed out ‘that every 
camp was free to order its own ac- 
tivities and there was no thought of 
ee, system, yet great ad- 
ntages would result from more 
“qniform methods. 

Mr. Hale also invoked careful con- 
sideration for report on objectives 
to be submitted tomorrow by a com- 
mittee headed by Gordon R. Wil- 
liams of Lowell. In this connection 
he said; “I want to remind you that 

‘while high ideals are fine, too high 
objectives are very bad indeed. You 
may, perhaps, put your objective a 
little higher than you are really 


going to attain; but don't put it ae 
By aR ‘McDonald, national camp di- 


reetor, spoke at .the luncheon on 


“New Diamonds From the Field.” 
Arnold Sorenzon, assistant executive 
of the’ Hampden County Council, 
spoke at the afternoon session on 
“Management of the Camp Commis- 
sary Big By 

About 90 camp directors, Scout 
executives and lay chairmen are in 
attendance, 


MARCH IMPORTS 
JUMP. $7,548,962 


Top February’s | $30,429,194 


in Massachusetts District 


Value of merchandise. imported 
during March via the Massachusetts 
Customs District, chiefly the port of 


| Boston, was $7,548,962 greater than 


in February, and $3,250,000 more 
than in March, 1925, according to 
figures made public today by Will- 
fred W. Lufkin, Collecter of Customs 
‘at Boston. During the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year, 
ending with March, imports were 
valued at nearly $22,000,000. more 
than for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

March imports were valued at $37,- 
978,156, compared with $30,429,194 
in February and $34,621,018 in 
March, 1925. Duties collected in 
March were $5,159,389.81, as com- 
pared with $5,932,697.33 in February 


and $4,193,818.02 in March, last year. | 


For the nine months ending with 
March, imports were valued at $250,- 
598,567, as compared with $228,743,- 
088 for the similar period last year. 
Duties collected for these periods 
were $43,202,494 and $34,122,809, re- 
spectively. 


OHIO CRYPTIC RITE TO MEET 


TOLEDO, April 1 (Special Cor-, 
respondence) — Royal and Select’ 
Masters of the First Arch Grand. 
Council of Ohio will be guests of the! 
Toledo Counci] No. 33 at the Masonic 


Temple here on April 8. Councils 


from Northern Ohio will be repre-~ 


sented and the Toledoans will con- 
fer the -superexcellent masters’ 
degree. Oliver D. Bberhard, grand 
principal conductor of the Grand 
Council of Ohio, will re the 
council work. 


Famous Fiske Library on Way. 
to lis New Home at Los Angeles 


Historian’s Collection, Rich in Varied Lines, Has 
- Been Acquired by University of California, 


oe peepee, Branch—Will Be Kept Intact 


‘will remove ; thent toe tthe beautiful 
old library of the Fiske homestead 
in Brattle. Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
to the. permanent nossession of the 
University of California, southern 

branch, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

| The acquisition by the university 

of the library is made possible by 

the co-operative interest and financ- 
ing of a group of southern Califor- 
nians exceedingly anxious to see it 
placed close at the hand of the South 

West Museum in which Henry E. 
Huntington had already gathered a 
most valuable group of original 
John Fiske maps and manuscripts. 
Thus, likewise, the lifelong desire 
of the historian, that. his library 
should never be brokeh up seems 
likely of realiration, and a similar 
and emphatic expression made by 
guch men as Spencer and Huxley, 
‘when they visited Fiske in Cam- 
bridge, as well. 

Prevents Library’s Separation 


Charles K. Bolton of the Boston 
Athenzum said that those most in- 
terested in the library from the 
standpoint of collector and biblio- 
phile could not wish for a more 
- happy placement of the collection 
which so graphically expresses the 


a he intellectual and acquisitve taste of 


the historian. It marks the literary 
atmosphere in which Fiske did all 
his im work, and to have al- 
#4 -4t to become disintegrated, in 
. ‘the ordinary course of the breaking up 


_.. -Ofan estate would have been a liter- 


ary catastrophe, Mr. Bolton believed. 

Mr. Bolton pointed to several facts 
in the passing of the library across 
the continent which, he felt, would 
temper any public feeling of disap- 
pointment that the collection must be 
moyed from the neighborhood in 
Ww it grew and became important. 

| transfer to this new ownership 
was not made in any response to a 
mere demand for books upon a 
~gpecial subject: The: scope of the 
library is of extraordinary dimen- 
sions. ané the library as a unit is a 
— reflection of the historian’s cos- 

olitan scholarship. 

a has in it a surprisingly mod- 
* erate: number of the so-called “gift” 
e ‘yolumes often common to great li- 
: 8. It ig essentially a working 
5 library. of the highest order. The 
_ books are a measure of the intel- 
a i aspirations: and attainments 


ng, efiection 
: Lov ht and the grea t in the 
hs Meeratures. of all time. 

Seeks In Familiar Setting 

oe mick do the books go to a country 

: yith° which Professor Fiske was unD- 

a In his busy life the his- 

tori a oconeed: and recrossed the 

tr Jere He lectured in 

a: yt aces }, in his inimitable style, 

Mee cert and history. 

‘West were familiar 

whggn oy af his geet 


will strengthen the hold upon con- 
temporary thought of the crystalliza- 


»| tions of his own intellectual life, will 


reflect him as grounded in the 
classics, in ancient history, in the 
wide fields of religion, in the founda- 
tions of geographical knowledge and 
in natural sciences. 

There are books of specialized in- 
terest, books valuably autographed, 
bound exquisitely and illustrated 
with fine plates, But of far more sig- 
nificance is the value of the contents 
of the books themselves as the inspi- 
ration of a profound scholar. ~ 

The great of the intellectual world 
were represented on the spacious 
Shelves. Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Kant, Darwin, Goethe, Spencer, Co- 
lumbus and Las Casas. There are 
also the writings of Lewes, many, 
many volumes of Bacon and Mill, 
Pollock, Cudworth, - ~Martineau* and 
Galton. In 1872 Fiske’s own “Myths 
and Mythmakers” appeared and a 
section of his library was devoted 
exclusively to the best books in its 
related field, with the Saga library, 
the Grimm, Irish, Norse and other 
tales, legends and stories. 

Appeal of the Classics 

Although Fiske early became ab- 
sorbed in historical study, he never 
relinquished his love for and in- 
terest in the classics, music and gen- 
eral literature. He had fine old edi- 
tions of the classics... He had an 
especially fine set of the Tauchnitz 
Greek classics, published at Leipzig 
in 1800; the Auctores Latini, in 
velum, published in Strasburg in 
1810. Hundreds more of the spe- 
Cialized as well as the fundamental 
volumes characteristic of such a 
taste lined the shelves. 

Mr. Bolton pointed out that as 
Sargent, the painter, was also a 
musician, so John Fiske, the ‘his- 
torian, was inseparable from his 
music. The finest in the arts held 
him enchanted. His culture was uni- 
versal, of west as well as of east. He 
lived, it is true, much in New Eng- 
land, but the wide world was the 
field of his ‘experience and _ taste. 
Thus the passing of his library to 
the west, so far from marking an ir- 
reparable loss to:the sum of libraries 
in the east, will forge a valuable new 
link of cultural association between 
east and west. 


Brown Betty Tau | 


1426 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA LUNCHEON] 


Special Dinners 60c and 75c 


“~All Home Cooking 
Home-Made Bread, Pies al Cakes 


8 Franklin 4298 


You are invited to suenine 
the display of Woolens | 
carefully seelcted for the. 
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(Campus Dogs Bark Gleefully 
as Mt. Holyoke Vacation Ends 


Dishmop the Tramp and Lord Wellesley the Aristocrat 
Among the Group That Gathers Every Morning at 
Recess for Lemon Tarts ‘and Other Delicacies 


SOUTH HADLEY, Mass., April 6 
(Special) — The opening of Mount 
Holyoke College this morning after 
spring vacation brought delight to a 


numerous: but humble part of the 


campus population to whom. vaca- 
tions are, even more significant than 


to the students, for it ended the long. 


and melancholy fast of the campus 
dogs who are accustomed to gather 
every morning to beg bites of “Junior 
lunch” from ‘soft-hearted girls. 
Junior lunch is a mid-morning 
refection of browhies and lettuce 
sandwiches, and doughnuts, and 


lemon tarts nerved up by the Junior 


him if they could and put their own 
colors on ‘him. It was Dishmop who 
first discovered_Junior lunch, and 
learned to sit up an beg for a 
brownie, peering piteously through 
his: mop of hair. From him appar- 
ently the other dogs have learned the 
trick, for there is hardly one who 
cannot sit on his haunches and ask 
for food with a sharp, insistent bark. 
Wiles of the Dogs 

Many a soft-hearted girl gives 
away sandwich after sandwich 
unable to resist the wiles of the 


}dogs, and there is never a time when 


ad 


Even These SHA Not Above t ‘Hand. Out’ 


———f 


Scotch Collies, Lord Wellesley and Lady Bird Holyoke, and Their Mistress, Miss 
Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College 


class at 10:30 each morning when 
the campus gathers in the post office 
corridor for its mail. The custom 
was started several years by a class 
which wished to get money to pay 
for its prom orchestra; it is now 
such a necessary and social. part of 
college life that, even apart from the 
earnings, the Juniors would feel 
bound to Continue it from purely 
philanthropic motives. 


Means More to Canines 


But though Junior lunch means 
much to the gir] coming in from the 
cold, after a hasty breakfast and a 
first hour class, to read a letter from 
home in the warm ‘buzzing corner 
and enjoy the warm chocolate sweet- 
ness of a newly baked brownie, it 
means still more -to her canine 
friends. 


The moment the Junior lunch cart, 
covered with all its fresh and sweetly 
steaming contents under white oil 
cloth, comes down the walk and into 
the corridor, with a rush and a yelp 
the dogs. gather—all sorts of dogs, 
from the aristocratic pets of the 
faculty, superior, high bred, gen- 
teelly collared, down to “Dishmop,” 


the campus poodle, who is simply the 


property at large of the college, and 
who draws in other tramps to play 
with him. Sometimes, in this com- 
pany, one may even see the presi- 
dent’s Scotch collies—Lord Welles- 
ley and Lady Bird Holyoke—or the 
treasurer’s airedale, Boba. 


Over the large and raucous com- 
pany of Junior..lunch pensioners 
Dishmop presides. No: one knows 
where Dishmép came from. For years 
he has been the property of the cam- 
pus, and strays about cheery, dirty, 
but well fed from ane guardian to 
the next. A few years ago he ex- 
cited much class rivalry. He was 
always being caught and washed up 
and decorated with blue or yellow 
ribbons for some class affair, and 
his appearance, in state, with the 
insignia of one class was always a 


—-in the ether Gift 

Shop one will find, at 

all times, a distinctive 

assortment of novelty 
gift ideas. 


sooth. 


LEA THER GOODS COMPANY 
1314-16 F St, N. W., Wesheogiens 3 D. C. 
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a really good demonstration of 
tricks will not bring food. In fact 
some of the girls think it amusing 
to perfect the dogs’ technique and 
award a share in a doughnut only 
on demonstrated improvement over 
the trick yesterday, so that for dogs 
Junior lunch is not only a social but 
an educational institution. 

But life ‘s not all clear sailing for 
these pampéred creatures. The day 
comes when the college closes— 
sometimes only for a few days, 
sometimes for that lng, dreary 
summer interim when even Dishmop 
forgets the smell. of a brownie. -Fri- 
day morning when Mount Holyoke 
closéd for spring vacation, visitors 
in the silent and darkened post office 
corridor saw a strange sight—a row 
of dogs, silent, dejected, staring with 
hungry eyes at the empty lunch 
counter—Dishmop and Lord Welles- 
ley -alike forlorn. 

All during vacation they have 
wandered about—missing something. 
Was it only the food? Or was it 
also the laughter and bustle and gay 
casual notice of their innumerable 
young mis’-esses? Anyway, this 
morning there.was joy on the cam- 
pus—yel.s and scamperings and 
leaping about each new: arrival in 
her gay spring hat. There they were 
again—all the merry consumers and 
dispensers of Junior lunch—and the 
canine heart had again that su- 
preme hour of food, festivity, and 
public notice to look forward to each 
day. 


TULSA TO HEAR MR. HOOVER 


TULSA, Okla., April 1 (Special 
Correspondence)—Herbert Hoover, 


signal for. the rival claus to catch} 


2 
THE 


LATCH STRING 


is out for you for 


LUNCHEON and DINNER 


Paramount Consideration. 
Cleanliness and Service. 


612 12th St..N. W.. Between F and G 
WAS SHINGTON . D. C. 


J. H. SMALL 
and SONS 


FLORISTS and 
LANDSCAPE 
CONTRACTORS 


DUPONT CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_& ae “ee 
HIGH QUALITY 
- DAIRY PRODUCTS 


2012: 11th Stre N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. 
‘Phone North 5997 


Cc. 


“ll Taxi Service 


WARDMAN PARK 
TAXI SERVICE 


announces. that they now are 
equipped with a fleet of new 
Willys-Knight meter taxis which 
enable them to give you taxi service 
at low meter rates, 


Colusbia 10, 000 


, WASHINGTON, D. L. 


uaa fashion, at ‘at 


- The Walnut Room > 


Specializes in , | Re, 


- Fashionable Gowns 
ata Specialiged: Price, $60 - 


Ti introducing” a specialized rice, it is THE WALNUT ROOM ideal to 
oie gions | a poltaction. of . fash ionable gowns—but to enable the 


a cura price. 


‘3 


a gown, of unadestioned quality and 


, ... HIRD FLOOR 


‘| Secretary of Conimerce, is expected 


Sanneat convention of the. Natural 
‘Gas - Association of America 
Tulsa May 17 to 20. Leaders. of 


the natural gas industry’ from all} 


parts of the United States and from 
Canada will be in attendance. A. W. 
Leonar!| of Tulsa, vice-president of 
the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
is president of the association. 


MEXICO REASSURES 
LARGE LANDOWNERS 


Plans No More Seizures for 
Distribution Before 1946 


_ MEXICO CITY, April 5 (Special) 
—The Government has just reviewed 
the work done to give homes to 12,- 
000,000 Indians and Mestizos consti- 
tuting the rural and laboring classes 
during the past 19 years. More than 
11,000,000 acres of small farms have 
been granted which have become 
permanent property, thus building up 
a great body of small farmers, form- 
erly non-existent and forming the 
basis of g future powerful farming 
peasantry. The policy of subdivision 
of community land will continue, it 
is announced, until all wishing small 
farms and willing to work them will 
have farms. 

To restore agricultural confidence 
and re-establish agricultural credit 
the Government announces that all 
ranches and plantations already af- 
fected by seizure of lands for agri- 
cultural distribution among peas- 
ants, which includes most of the 
large properties of Mexico, may rest 
tranquilly, as no more lands will be 
taken fro them for the next 20 
years and gven afterward should the 
community and governmental land 
be sufficient for agrarian needs. The 
order for distribution and subdivi- 
sion of community lands was a hard 


-| blow to Communists and Socialists. 


ELKS’ EXALTED RULER 
STARTS FIFTH TERM 


Daniel J. Kane, assistant corpora-~ 
tion counsel of Boston, was installed 
Exalted Ruler of Boston Lodge 
Elks yesterday afternoon for the fifth 
term. Hugh T. McNeill, Past Exalted 
Ruler of Fall River Lodge and third 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Elks’ Association, was installing 
Officer. | 

Other officials installed were: 
James R. Flanagan, Hsteemed Lead- 
ing Knight, for the fourth term; 
Thomas F. Lockney, Esteemed Loyal 
Knight, for the fourth term; Sam- 
uel Kalesky, Esteemed Lecturing 
Knight, for the fourth term; P. F. 
McCarron, secretary for the four- 
‘teenth term; Bernard A. McMahon, 
treasurer, for the third term, and 
Henry A. Hayward, Past Exalted, 
Ruler, Tyler for the third term. 


RICHMOND TO GREET BANKERS 


RICHMOND, Va., April 1 (Special 
Correspondence) — Representatives 
of the 600 member banks of the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District will meet 
here April 14 for a discussion of 
banking problems under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. The meeting has been 
called by George J. Seay, governor 
of the Richmond bank. Attending the 
session will be bankers from every 
section of Virginia, Maryland, North 
and South Carolina, the District of 
Columbia, and virtually all of West 
Virginia. 


. Specialized service in all de- 
partments of -office outfitting. 


“Found. Where Business Succeeds” 
712 13th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


to be the principal speaker at the 


in | 


QUALITY SERVICE 


The | Bo tos 
antern 
729-733 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tea House 
& Gift Shop 
Luncheon 
Afternoon Tea 


y 


Cafeteria. 
Luncheon 


Dinner 


NlO9 FST: NW.,WASHINGTON D.C. 


Pouthful Bats 


for Miss and Matron. 
Reasonably priced 


a ‘ 
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SQUEAK OF TUNING 
FIDDLES FILLS AIR 
AT LEWISTON, ME. 


International Contest of Vet-|' 


eran Fiddlers to Open 
With 194 Entrants 


April 5 (P— 


LEWISTON, Me., 


Weird sounds of tuning fiddles came | 
from all sides here today ag old-time 


bow string artists prepared to take 
part in the world-wide contest which 
is to open tonight. 

One hundred and ninety-four cham- 
pions from all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Ireland and Scotland 
have signified their intention of 
participating. A championship .cup 
and $1000 is the prize. 


John Wiseman of Bantry, Ireland, 
who made the trip across the ocean 


just to participiate in the tourna- | 


ment, is among the entrants. 
J. Scott Skinner 
Scotland, who came over on the 
same boat with him, is another who 
is anxious to try his skill, while a 
third hardy traveller is Joseph Law- 
son, who drove all the way from his 
home in Indianapolis. 
- Fiddling will continue all week, 
and on Saturday the judges will 
make known the winner. 


ARGENTINE DEPUTY 
ACGUSES PRESIDENT 


BUENOS AIRES, April 5. (4)—The 
deadlock existing between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the 
Argentine Government has _ been 
given new impetus by Diego L. Moli- 
nari, ‘deputy of the Radical Bloc, 


headed by Sefior Yrigoyen, former 
President. 

Sefior Molinari has handed the sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Deputies 
a document accusing President de 
Alvear and his ministers of failure 
to discharge their duties of office. In 
support of the charge he cites the 
recent presidential decree putting 
into effect the budget of 1925 for the 
present year. This action, Sefor 
Molinari charges, violates the Con- 
stitution. 

The Deputy’s action is interpreted 
as having as its purpose the launch- 
ing of a political investigation of the 
acts of the President. 
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An Expected Aspect 


With increased store space and 
service facilities a new aspeat is 
given this specialized shop patron- 
ized by the Capital City’s best- 
dressed men. Expectantly we await 
your inspection call. 
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Used cars of merit. Different 
makes and models to choose 
from. Easy payment plan: 


1620 M St. N. W., Washington, D.C 


Open Evenings 
Franklin 3860 
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Our Specialty 
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Ready-to-wear. Made to order. 
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1219 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Pleasure— 


Not a Burden 


Our Charge customers have the 
pleasant satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that we do not burden them 
with “carrying charges” or inter- 
est on their accounts. 

The price you are told is the 
price you pay—nothing more at 
Goldenberg’s. 

We do not penalize our Charge 
customers by adding interest or 
“extras.” 
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Washington, D. C. 
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1219 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New 
Spring Footwear 


Patent Leather and Black Satin 
with high Spanish heels, combi- 


nation last— 
$10 j 
Parchment and Gray Kid— 
$12.50 


Other 
Queen Quality Models 
$6.00 to $12.50 
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—the new “tannish” 
shades we’re showing in 
Spring. Suits and Top 
Coats —they allow a 
pleasant change from 
darker winter garments. 
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Bring Spring to Your Home, 
via Lansburgh @ Bro.! 


New draperies, gay rugs, all the 
lovely new things for your home 
; are ready. 
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| International Print 


Los Angeles, March 26 
Special Correspondence 
IS year’s annual exhibition of 
the Print Makers’ Society of 
California has opened with its 


a 2 : 450 prints occupying three additional 
a ., exhibition rooms besides the main 


* gallery, thus allowing a much less 


: er -erowded display than usual. Twelve 


~ countries are represented—Australia, 
Belgium, 
‘England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Sweden and the United oo 
and Canada. 
One with a sympathetic tenderness 
for the country quiet or the historic 
spots of London will find hours of 


4 Ss pleasure in the British section. Lon- 


don and Waterloo Bridges, Parlia- 
ment House, St. Paul’s, the Thames, 
old mills and castles and the always 
busy and picturesque ports make a 
pictorial record of unchanging 
things. There is a preponderance of 
metal work in its various forms— 
etching, dry point, aquatint and soft 
ground so carefully executed that 
the workmanship alone is a source of 
pleasure. There are a few fine litho- 
graphs and enough color block work 
to indicate an increasing interest in 
this medium. In this latter field the 
work of Frances Blair, Kenneth 
Broad, Marjome Butler, Mary, Cars- 
lake, A. Rigden Read, Allan Seaby, 
Bric Slater, and Helen Stevenson are 
noteworthy. 

The Belgian exhibit offers a few 
small, quiet and charming etchings 
by Dirk Backsteen. Czechoslovakia 
offers two etchings by J. C, Von- 
drous, three depressing but strong 
aquatints by Stretti-Zamponi and 
two large wood blocks in the bold 
technique of the Russian realist by 
Vladimir Silovsky. - 

Germany has fourteen prints in 
etching, dry point, color block and 
lithograph, all in an advancing 
mood. There is strength and action 
in the illustrations by Edouard 
Winkler, the figure sketches, “Cor- 
rida de Toros,” by Willi Geiger, 
etchings by Felix Hollenbeck, color 

blocks by Martin Philipp and a 
strange arrangement of abstractions 
by: Walter Rehn. 

The exhibitors from France have 
confined themselves. to etching with 
the exception of a lithograph by Jean 
Frelaut, “La Fuite En Egypte,” a 
broadly handled color -block in sub- 
dued tones, “Sortie de l’Ecole,” by 
Henri Marret, and two blockprints 
by Roger Grillon. Two rather sketchy 
etchings are by Adolph Beaufrere, 
while the remaining prints are in 


_ conventional manner portraying bits 


of French city and country. 

The color blocks from Austria 
are produced according to all that 
is loveliest in old Japanese prints. 


Czechoslovakia, | 
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The Venice and Vesno and Via Appia 
aud Mountain Lake of Hans and Loe 
Frank are Italian, of course, for 
there is the water and gondolas and 
the dream city rising in the dis- 
tance but quite “out of charactar” 
in Japanese costume, however lovely. 
Except for certain well-known char- 
acteristics, these prints might be of 
eastern ports or the Sacred Moun- 
tain. Alfred Cossman shows four 
charming and dignified engravings 
for bookplates. 

. Modern Japanese art seems to be 
| fourishing on the California coast, 
where the old traditions still favor 
and beautify the work of the trane- 
planted artist. 

Italy has a group of exquisitely 
handled etchings of animals by one 
artist, Pietro Pietra. 

Of the 89 exhibitors under the head- 
ing of United States and Canada, 
eight are from over the Canadian 
border who have sent etchings, dry 
points, aquatints and color blocks. 
Four aquatints in color by Fred 
Haines are fine in composition and 
in handling of the printing process, 
as well ag in the brilliant restrained 
color, Walter Phillips shows three 
good color blocks, his “Summer Idy1” 
being one of the most pleasing both 
technically and in artistic thought, of 
any in the entire exhibition. Hubert 
Fanshaw shows two color block land- 
scapes of quality and Caroline Arm- 
ington, Ernest Fosbery, Malcolm 
MacDonald, Dorothy Stevens and 
Stanley Turner exhibit etchings and 
dry points. 

Particularly fine in the United 
States section are the prints of Alfred 
Hutty. “The Capitol, Washington,” is 
drawn in all its impressive dignity. 
John Taylor Arms has a group of 
Italian scenes, Armin Hansen some 
of Monterey fisherfolk, Charles Hiel 
has drawn a bit of bird life, Bertha 
Jaques offers two lovely dry points 
of sumac and adobe. William Auer- 
bach Levy, Joseph Margulies, Dwight 
Sturges, Elizabeth Telling, Helen 
Torrey, among others, exhibit por- 
traits and character studies. Birger 
Sandzen has two lithographs of trees 
in the style of strong pencil sketches. 
Benjamin Brown shows two etchings, 
one of which has some remarkable 
etched shadows of the Grand Can- 
yon, 

May Gearhart’s aquatint of Cy- 
presses of Monterey carries the lone- 
liness of the wind-swept dunes. Roi 
Partridge shows four etchings of his 
well-loved trees, one of them, “Wil- 
lows,” being the etching for the 
Associate Members for 1926. 

Among the color blocks Gustave 
Beaumann’s “Summer Clouds” is a 
true picture of an adobe hut, pink 
hollyhocks and high desert clouds. 
His “Mountain Gold,” a thicket of 


Modern Bulgarian Art Exhibit 


Prague, March 16 
| Special. Correspondence 


ODERN Bulgarian art is now 
being exhibited under the 
highest state auspices at the 
Obecni Dum Galleries. It is to be 
hoped that this show can be carried 
to countries further westward. It 
would add to the prestige of Bul- 
garia and gain for that Nation many 
friends. 

The exhibition includes paintings 
fin oil, tempera and water colors, 
etchings, drawings and sculpture. 
The easiest deduction to make after 
viewing the whole is that the Bul- 
garian School of Arts has remained 
untouched.as yet by that unreal wave 


_ of so-called modern painting which 


finds such loud expression, for ex- 
ample, in the Salon des Independents 
at Paris. The Bulgarian artist ap- 
proaches his canvas quite obviously 
and unashamed as a peasant in that 
country paints without much train- 


4 -Gng beautiful designs on pottery or 


-embroiders exquisite flower patterns 


on fabri 


eS sionally reaches fine heights. 


- ; - 


cs. 

Bulgarian art is natural, sincere, 
childlike. And it, therefore, ore 
t is 
also a robust and vigorous and color- 
ful art, for in Bulgaria, land of roses, 
is much color. 

The war subjects chosen by Jaro- 
play Vesin were probably the best 
paintings in the galleries. They were 
like works of old masters, richly fin- 
ished. A battlefield at dusk, acres of 
mud and swamp, light in the sky— 
‘such a scene was painted with sym- 
pathy and showed excellent compo- 


3 sition ‘and a splendid use of quieter 


shades in his oils, thus giving more 
contrast to the lingering light and to 


@ points touched by the light. 


The visitor returned again and 


: again to the water colors of Konstan- 


. * tin Strkelov. He is a true water- 


' gtand by itself and only building it 
- up with his judiciously applied col- 
ors, The man has a genius for leav- 
_ ing his painting at the right moment, 


-. ~-— 


ee. 
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: Darand- Ruel 


colorist, allowing his drawing to 


when nothing could be added to or 


Ro substracted from his colors or com- 
' position without hurting his picture. 


A snow, scene and mountains and an 


By 
_ ALBERT ANDRE 
“April 2nd to April 16th 


: 2 Faery 7th Street 


on | Exhibition of > 
: 4 PAINTINGS 


Jautumn landscape were particularly 


admired. 

Nickola Marinoyv exhibited paint- 
ings of peasants and peasant scenes 
chiefly in Macedonia. His style is 
original, slightly blurred, impression- 
ist, but he saves his pictures from 
being too indistinct by the deep qual- 
ity of his pigments. 
field of corn and poppies,” for in- 
stance, would lend atmosphere and 
interest to a corner of any room. The 
aquatints, too, of P. Morozoy treated 
peasant subjects in a free, impres- 
sionist way. They were energetic, 
colorful representations of the every- 
day happenings of the average Bul- 
garian of the fields. Vladimir D. 
Majstora is a powerful painter, not 
caring if the only color in one pic- 
ture be red and in another yellow. 
Still, his painting of a bough of a 
heavily laden cherry tree was as 
brilliant and as interesting as the 
gold embroideries on the costumes of 
his own countrymen. 

The still-life pictures of E. Kon- 
sulova-Vazova must be mentioned, 
not solely because they were the only 
still-life paintings in the exhibition, 
but also because they had fine merit 
in themselves, A bow! of chrysanthe- 
mums, treated in. a soft way, was 
particularly harmonious. Among the 
portrait painters, Boris Mitov’s art 
attracted most attention. His mas- 
tery of his technique shows excep- 
tionally fine training behind him; he 
is probably the. leading Bulgarian 
portraitist. And, finally, with regard 
to the groups of sculpture, those of 
Andrea Nikolov cannot be passed 
without special reference being made 
them. There is a singular purity to 
the figures chiseled by this man, as 
was perhaps most apparent in the 
life-size statues of a baby which were 
exhibited. 
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‘Mahars i Exhibition 


golden-leaved saplings pe the| e 


high mountain, has depth and~-dis- 
tance and wonderful massing of in- 
tricate shadows without spottiness. 
Beatrice Levy has three aquatints in 
soft color. Francis Gearhart shows 
two color blocks, one of which, of 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, has a 
misty transparency over the valley 
that is rare in wood blocks. Mar- 
garet Patterson contributes a bowl 
of Flanders poppies in a pictorial 
way. William Rice is showing two 
strongly carved wood blocks, one of 
them of the old Custom House at 
Monterey. There is also some force- 
ful work in black and white blocks 
such as that shown by Allan Lewis, 
Mable Pugh, Arthur William Hall, 
J. J. Lankes, Ernest. Watson, Orville 
Peets, Bertha Lum, Marie Blankes. 


The gallery tour is finished at the 
group of five painter etchers from 


Australia who are pledged in this | 
membership to draw directly on the | 


plate from nature or the model, a 


method wiiich indeed tries the skill | 
The five are, 
James Crisp, who sends four dry, 


of the printmaker. 


points of bird life; Thomas Frien- 
densen, with etchings of London and 
Venice; John Goodchild, Bruce Rob- 
ertson and Sidney Walker, with 
scenes and moods and people in 
Australia. 

Seven prizes have been awarded 
by the jury composed of Frances 
Gearhart, Nelbert Chouinard, H. L. 
Doolittle and John C. Austin, chair- 
man of art committee. 


Angeles Chamber of Commerce for the 
best print in the exhibit was awarded to 
A. Rigdon Read of England, for color 
block “Carcassonne.” 

The Huntington Prize for the best etch- 
ing went to Sidney Tushingham of Eng- 
land for print, “Gateway Hampden 
Court.” 

The Bryan Prize for the best American 
print was won by the etching, ‘‘From the 
Ponte Vecchio,” by John Taylor Arms. 

The Storrow Prize for the best block 
print in the exhibition was awarded to 


The Gold Medal offered by the Los|; 


Awarded Buma Prize for 


Best Landscape. 


“BATHING HUTS ON L'ANTHIE” 


Print by E. G. Earthraw! Shown in Los Angeles. 


British Stage Notes 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, March 22—At the Hay- 
market on April 15, Ben W. Levy’s 
comedy, “This Woman Business,” 
will succeed “Mary Rose.” The plot 
concerns a pretty lady.thrown into 
the company of five young men 
sworn to celibacy. 

On April 7 at théKingsway, Lon- 


FROM A PRINT BY GUSTAVE BAUMANN Bs 
“Summer Cloud,” Awarded Storrow Prize in Los Angeles as Best Block Print. 


Gustave Baumann, American, for “Sum- 
Clouds. 

The two Buma Prizes, the one for best 
landscape and another for best figure 
went to E. G. Earthrowl for aquatint, 
Bathing Huts on L’Authie,” and to Ethel 
Babain for lithograph, “Un Monsieu?.”’ 
Both artists are English. 


The Silver Medal offered by the Print- 
makers’ Society went to Ernest Roth, 
American, for “Ponte Paradiso,” an @tch- 
ing, and the Bronze Medal to Ernest 
Watson of America, for color block, 


“Misty Morning.” , 


don, Barry Jackson will produce an 
English adaptation of “La Merveil- 
leuse Histoire du Jeune Bernard de 
Menthon.” He acquired the rights for 
this play after seeing it performed 
in its native Savoy mountains. 

“The Passionate Prince,” a new 
play by .chmed Abdullah and Reb- 
ert Davis, is to be played at the 
Q Theater, Kew Bridge, London, 
with Arthur Bourchier as lead. 
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Metropolitan Museum’s New Wing 


New York, April 2 


UITE the most imposing event 
of the local art season is the 
opening of the new south wing 

of ..e Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
galleries to its already vast struc- 
ture. The standards of museum in- 
stallation sgfely may be said to have 
reached a new high peak in this 
latest accomplishment of New York’s 
great repository of art. A point-to- 
point comparison with the recently 
developed American Wing may not 
disclose any definite degrees of ex- 


| cellence by which the new wing out- 


strips the rest of the museum; yet 
in scope and circumstance, in ele- 
gance and spectacular beauty, it 
stands unrivaled. 

The main entrance to the new gal- 
leries is on the first floor, through 
the long hall of classical sculpture, 
and leads directly into the great 
Classical Court, designed after the 
manner of the ancient Roman and 
Pompeian villas, where a peristyle 
surrounding an open garden was 
often the main architectural feature. 
This new South Wing court, which 
corresponds to the large armor hall 
of the North Wing, has been dedi- 
cated to classical art, and, under the 
combined efforts of McKim, Mead & 
White, the architects, and the mu- 
seum staff, it has come forth a spot 
of rare and imposing beauty. 

Generously proportioned, it meas- 
ures in all 97 by 129 feet, and con- 
tains a 26-foot colonnade on four 
sides. The garden, set out in the 
fashion of that day, with fountain, 
pool, grass-green plots, ivy-bordered 
paths, tapering trees, and rare mar- 
ble ornaments, is a delight to the eye, 
especially set off by the rich color 
scheme of the colonnade, where deep 
Pompeian reds, blues, and other col- 
ors common to the decorators of the 
period have been used with fine ef- 
fect. The mosaic pavement of the 
colonnade is especially noteworthy, 
and helps to make this ensemble the 
Metropolitan Museum’s crowning 
achievement. 


by which the museum adds 30 new| 


By RALPH FLINT 


Greek and Roman antiquities are 
tastefully displayed in the four sec- 
tions of the colonnade, pieces of 
greatest value and beauty, and gain- 
ing a hundredfold from the rarely 
beautiful setting in which they are 
now to be seen. With the exception 
of two galleries devoted to modern 
American sculpture, the remaining 
new galleries on the first floor are 
for the classical department. Here 
again the value of proper and sym- 
pathetic installation is fully demon- 
strated by the great gain in ap- 
pearance of these antique treasures 
under their new surroundings. The 
Cesnola- collection of antiquities 
from Cyprus, long huddled away in 
gloomy rooms because of lack of 
space, is now to be seen in its full 
splendor, a truly startling transition 
through the new showmanship that 
the modern museum has come to ap- 
preciate. 

A special room for the classical 
jewelry, to be called the Gold Room, 
and the Sardis Room, which con- 
tains perhaps the finest Ionic capital 
and base to be found in any mu- 
seum, are other outstanding rooms 
in this section. This huge piece of 
Ionic seulpture, from the great tem- 
ple of Artemis and dating from the 
middle of the fourth century, B. C., 
is being shown publicly for the first 
time, and gives a vivid idea of the 
beauty and skill of ancient Greek 
workmanship. 

The galleries devoted to the Amer- 
ican sculpture present the curious 
and complex problem of trying to 
show a large number of modern 
bronzes and marbles at one and the 
same time. While there are far too 
many pieces crowded into these gal- 
leries, the sense of confusion seems 
to come more from the inherent 
restlessness and reaching out for 
effect common to most of -the work 
than from the close contacts of the 
various sculptures. With the vision 
still fresh of the many marbles 
closely ranged in the long hall of 
Classical sculpture without confusion 
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Opposite Corcoran Art Gallery 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Overseas 


May be interested to know that 
The Christian Science Monitor 
publishes on Tuesday advertise- 
ments from Ldridon and other 
Cities of the British Isles; on. Gri- 
day advertisements from Paris, 
Florence, and other ‘ cities .in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Sweden; 
also on Friday advertisements 
from Australia and South Africa. 


Branch advertising offices ot 
the ‘Monitor, _where- visitors. are 
cordially welcom 
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GREATER 


IVOLI. 


B'way at 
49th St. 


Beg. 10:45A.M. 


IALTO. 
B'way at 
42d Street 


‘THE BLIND GOD. 
DESS,”’ a Paramount 
picture. Gus Edwards’ 
Kidsin ‘‘Kandyland,”’ 
a musical konfection, 


Harold Lloyd 
‘For Aiko s Sake’ 


A Paramount Release 


Beg. 10:30 A. M. 


and apparent crowding, the bewil- 
dering effect of the American sculp- 
ture galleries makes for sharp com- 
mentary on modern plastic methods. 
One of the show pieces in these 
rooms is the huge red marble man- 
telpiece by Augustus Saint Gaudens 
from the Cornelius Vanderbilt man- 
sion at Fifty-Seventh Street and 
Fifth Avenue, and presented by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt in time for installation 
in the new wing. 

The galleries on the second floor, 
which now form a continuous cir- 
cuit leading from the large Gallery 
of Special Exhibitions near the cen- 
tral part of the museum, are equally 
handsome in arrangement and ap- 
pointment. Here the use of carefully 
selected colored walls and panelled 
effects is to be especially noted. The 
rooms here are divided between the 
seven galleries devoted to ,the final 
housing of the Altman collection, the 
five rooms given over to the print 
department, and the eight rooms for 
the decorative arts. The Altman Col- 
lectio’: is now arranged with greater 
regard than before for its various 
departments, so that one room alone 
is set apart for the decorated Chinese 
porcelains, and another is for the 
monochrome pieces. The Dutch 
paintings are set off by themselves, 
as are the various French meubles 
and tapestries, and a general air of 
spacious elegance is felt through- 
out. The Print Department is now 
adequately housed for the first time, 
with well-proportioned and sym- 
pathetically lighted rooms. The 
smaller galleries have a newly de- 
vised method of ceiling lighting from 
recessed panels which promises to 
be widely used. 

The rooms housing the European 
ceramics, porcelains, and glass are 
tastefully arranged, and present a 
sequence of handsome interiors, with 
tapestries, furniture and other ac- 
cessories, taking away the so-called 
museum look. One of the special fea- 
tures of the new wing is the small 
eighteenth-century bedroom brought 
intact from the Sagredo Palace in 
Venice, and set up with delightful 
effect. Elaborately designed with 
high-relief ornament and_ color, 
equipped with period pieces of fur- 
niture rich in gold and lacquer, and 
cleverly lit with a semblance of mel- 
low sunlight pouring through its 
casement windows, this little room 
is a remarkably preserved speci- 
men of the lavish tastes of that 
period. 

The Metropolitan Museum may 
well feel proud of its newest accom- 
plishment in presenting to the public 
the great art of the ages in a form 
that not only accentuates the beauty 
of the individual objects but tends 
to create a feeling of kinship and 
understanding for the peoples and 
periods which brought them into 
being. Such a contribution as the 
New South Wing should lead to a 
greater desire than ever before to 
have beauty as a necessary con- 


Art in Chicago 


Special from Monitor Burequ 
Chicago, March 30 
T IS 23 years since the Chicago 
| Camera Club stormed the door of 
the director’s sanctum at the Art 
Institute and begged to have an ulti- 
matum on the art value of the photo- 


graphs in a museum. Of the 26 ex~- 
hibitors this year over one-half were 
in the original exhibition group. 

Time was when the photographer 
focused his camera on a city street, 
a pile of architecture, a landscape 
or a posed figure. Now the adven- 
ture adds to these more difficult ar- 
ranged compositions, still-life with 
porcelains, fabrics, textiles, dull and 
reflecting surfaces and strange 
lights, as well as lovely poses of fig- 
ures out of doors in landscape il- 
lumined and sensitized by vapors or 
staged scenes of dancers indoors. 

Albert Besnard, long before the 
public as a painter, lithographer and 
etcher, has striking proofs of a 
lively invention in this gathering of 
his work. 


Norman Wilkinson’s 
Etchings in Washington 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 1— Dry 
points by Norman Wilkinson of Lon- 
don are on exhibition at Dunthorne’s 
Gallery. Mr. Wilkinson is an Eng- 
lish marine painter of distinction. 


He was chosen during the war to be 
official artist on the expedition to 
Gallipoli and when he returned he 
published a book containing his 
drawings. Later he was employed by 
the admiralty in designing the cam- 
ouflage of ships. 

After the war he took up etching. 
The first plate was the “Mayflower,” 
which is in the present exhibition. 
Then he made a series of plates of 
ships and shipping and another 
series of fishing subjects. He ex- 
pects to visit America this summer, 

There are in these plates fine ef- 
fects of light and shade, with deeply 
bitten lines that give power. One of 
the most effective is “The Passing 
of the ‘Lion’” which has been au- 
tographed by Admiral Beatty, for 
it shows the dismantling of his great 
ship. 

“The Landfall,” “Drying Nets” and 
“Brixham Trawlers” are impres- 
sions of modern sea craft while “The 
Great Galleon,” the “Spanish Main” 
and “The Mayflower Leaving Ply- 
mouth” are filled with the romance 
and the imagination of the days of 
the great Spanish Armada. The life 
of the universal is in these impres- 
sions of the artist and he has the 
power to convey this to the beholder. 

Also on view are water colors by 


comitant to everyday living. 


Joseph Pennell. 
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The Comedy Drama Sensation! 
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Martha Hedman 
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KEITH-ALBEE ST. JAMES 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” 
RONALD COLEMAN—IRENE RICH— 
BERT LYTELL ON THE STAGE— 
MAURICE DIAMOND & CO., Big Dance 
Revue. Another Famous ST, JAMES 
VAUDEVILLE PROGRAM. 

BIG CHARLESTON CONTEST 
THURSDAY NIGHT—CASH PRIZES 
N. V. A. WEEK, APRIL 4 to 11—Big 
Mid-Nite Show at Metropolitan and Keith- 
Albee Boston Theaters THURSDAY. 

SEATS NOW ON SALE. 


STARTS 11:15 A. M. 
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A Paramount Release 
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Oscar Wilde’s Famous Stage Play, with 
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_ The Literary Movement in Japan 


} ' JAPAN has a literary history of 
: 4 over twelve hundred years. Its 

“ most ancient liturgies, legends, 
and poems go still further back into 
the mists of unwritten antiquity. Its 
“Kojiki,” or Bfibie, was written in 
712 A.D. The Japanese have had 
block-printing for over a millennium. 
_ Their use of movable types was 
’ known over a century before Coster 
| or Gutenberg. Their employment of 
_ -woodcuts and book illustrations is 
nearly synchronous with that of Eu- 
rope. Thus their day in the twentieth 


century is a day not of trickling 
fountain-drops, nor of meadow rivu- 
let, but of a great flood of literature 
in every form: 

“A bird’s-eye view of Japanese liter- 
ary history shows that learning was 
at first the monopoly of the Court 
and the priests. In the Middle Ages 
it spread out along restricted lines. 
As in Europe, so in Nippon, the clerk 
was skillful with the pen, while the 


After the great peace brought by 
Iyeyasu, early in the seventeenth 
century, the gentry were, as a rule, 
well educated. 

Pedantry and mere letter-learning 
have always been the detriment of 
Japan. Like a great tree shading 


energy has been this dominance of 
Chinese ideals and ideas. The women 
were the first to break away and 
write romances, poems, sentimental 
and descriptive literature in unstilted 
style, which is still the standard of 
pure Japanese. Strange to say, when 
a man wanted to write what was 
readable, enjoyable, and, as it proved, 
after seven hundred years, still 
charming, he imitated this ‘““‘woman’s 
style.” In other words. he threw 
away his Chinese stilts and wrote his 
own mor heautiful native language. 

Many of those medieval poems, 
comedies, romances, have been put 
into -English. One of the most 


' was “The Bamboo-Cutter’s Daugh- 
- ter.” Beautifully written—a descrip- 
- tion of the eleventh century. 
> + +> 
-.+ The salt which preserves litera- 
- ture is style. The “Tosa Niki,” writ- 
* ten in the year 935 by an officer of 
the Mikado, is barren of plot but ex- 
- uberant in literary graces. Very old, 
-. yes—but still this dainty Tosa Diary 
' {s a favorite. It has been done in 


English. The “woman’s (that is, Jap- 
anese, not Chinese) style” saved it. 
Now if we take a leap from the 
tenth century to the present and 
pass over the tons of books the Japa- 
nese have written, we will scan four 


century. Fukuzawa, who was the 
“intellectual father of half the young 
men” a few years ago, having been 
a schoolmaster and editor, as well 
as an author; next Kido, the founder 
of the Japanese periodical press, and 
the “pen of the Revolution” of 1868; 
’, Shimada Samuro, editor; Taguchi 
-’ Uchida, former editor of the Econ- 
-omist, a keen literary critic. 
Perennially free from the fetters 
of Chinese formalism,: Japanese 
poetry interests a foreigner -more 
than Japanese prose. “There is no 
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teacher of it,” says a native proverb. 
No, the good ita-bite is born, not 
made. No Chinese word is allowed 
in its vocabulary. Indeed, one may 
put in a whole bolster, or row of 
“pillow-words,” meaning nothing but 
sounding well, in order to pad out 
the full form; but all fhe vocables 
must be native. But alas for the 
pitiful limits of the stanza! It is in 
lines of 5-6-5-7-7 syllables, thirty- 
one in all, and rarely is the naga-uta, 
or long poem, over a page long. The 
voluminous collections of Japanese 
poetry are but fields of thistledown. 

As for the themes of these tiny 


poems, they are sighs, exclamations, 
word-pictures, verbal tricks, and 


moon or autumn’s falling leaves. 
They picture the flowers, birds, the 
swaying bamboo, the cuckoo’s song. 
They breathe of affection. They 
ignore the stars. Many things beau- 
tiful to us are barred: because of 


places are conspicuously absent. 
After possibly sixteen centuries of 
these tiny lyrical poems, two Japa-' 
nese students, after study in the 
United States, began to translate the 
poems of Christendom into their own 
tongue, Campbell, Gray, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Shakespeare had sung in 
Japanese. They took a step bolder, 
and a few years ago sent forth a 
volume of “New Style in Poems.” In 
their prefaces they called their work 
neither uta nor shi (Chinese stanzas), 
but simply poetry. The style allies 
itself closely to the best models of 


Born Again 


An altered look about the hills; 
A Tyrian light the village fills; 
A wider sunrise in the dawn; 
A deeper twilight on the lawn; 
A print of a vermilion foot; 

A purple finger on the slope; 
A flippant fly upon the pane; 

A spider at his trade again; . 
An added strut in chanticleer; 
A flower expected everywhere; 
An axe shrill singing in the woods; 


Fern-odors on untravelled roads,— 


All this, and more I cannot tell, 
A furtive look you know as well, 
And Nicodemus’ mystery 
Receives its annual reply. 


—Emily Dickinson. 


Dreamland 


BDAUTY in a landscape is very 

much a matter of design and 

balance, and Nature, if given 
the proper. materials, usually 
achieves a masterpiece. Water and 
rock, trees and trailing vines, the 
graceful curve of hills and the pleas- 
ant irregularities of forest land, these 
are the palette with which she is 
most successful. The artist, travel- 
ing in the generous countryside, is 
constantly thinking: “I must get this 
or that view down on canvas. I must 
make it somehow permanent.” It is 
to such men that we owe much of our 


}enjoyment of nature, for they catch 


her in her best moods, and immor- 
talize her. . : 


The landscape of Carl Krafft’s 


musical phrases. Or they tell of the| 


their associations, and our common- 


written Japanese, and the structure, 
is that of the older but only occa- | 
sional naga-uta, or long poems. Vol-. 
umes Of the old trammels are still. 
published, and are still popular. And | 
yet we hazard the belief that when | 
the Japanese youth enter more fully | 


| permanence, for the sway of Con- 


a 
r as . ” 
Ln 


‘| No. tumult take from me, with 
| eafening 


into the fairy-lands of Occidental 
poetry, with the modern ideas in- 


seek broader channels of expression. 
Bakin, a writer of the eighteenth 
century, was as learned as he was 
fascinating. His immense work, “The 
Story of Eight Dogs,” set the feet of 
at least one foreign traveler on the 
paths leading through the land de- 
scribed, and to see the old ruins of 
castles out of which brave retinues 
over which the crows now  fiy 
dred and ninety works. He is the Sir 
Walter Scott of old Japan in his 
wonderful power of reproducing the 
men and scenes of the Middle Ages 
and the splendors of feudalism. The 
spirit of his writings is didactic. He 
is an uncompromising Confucian, 
and, from the point of view of New 
Japan, is pedantic and narrow. 
While Bakin occupied the place of 
master in'the art of classic fiction, 
Ikku pictured life more in the man- 
ner of Dickens, and was not afraid 
to transfer the people’s language to 
his pages. 3 3 . 
+ > 

Abundant translations from West- 
ern literature have kept pace with 
original production, thus opening 
the new world of Western fiction to 
the minds of the Japanese. It may 
now be said that a certain school of 
writers—for there are now more 
than a coterie—rules the day in New 
Japan. There are novelists of learn- 
ing and imagination who still finely 
uphold the best traditions of Bakin, 
but the newer, the broader and 
deeper views of man and nature, 
and the more purely Japanese lit- 
erary style, are increasingly popu- 
lar. They have elements of enduring 


fucius in Japan has been broken 
amidst the ruins of feudalism, and 


the literary ideals are no longer 
Chinese. Buddhism has more of the 
spirit of humanity, more of hope and 
consolation, more that touches 
everyday living on every side, and 
touches it kindly. Hence it is not 
Strange that, in the new school of 
literature, this spirit prevails. 

How the young people are reach- 
ing out on fresh paths of inquiry is 
seen by reading the Japanese maga- 
zines. The whole vast area of an- 
cient, medieval, and modern history 
and literature of the West is open- 
ing to the youths. While the censor 
is still potent and ubiquitous, they 
are fast adopting Western methods. 
The romancer and satirist still finds 
it safer to make his characters live 
in Rome or Athens. Besides fiction 
which embroiders the old annals, 
there is a prodigious activity among 
native scholars who now write their 
country’s story from the critical 
standpoint and in attractive literary 
form for the people. J. A. W. 


—— 


Memory 


Written for The Christian Sotence Monitor 


There is no way 
To keep my heart imprisoned, 
Though you may wall:me round 
3 on every side 
And strive to shut the sunlight 
from my vision; 
Still on the mountain top will I 
abide, 
Where tinted mists of pearl and 
hyacinth | 
Rise ang the valley’s mystic laby- 


| r 
Blindfold my eyes,— 

You cannot hide from me 
The wide, blue river tumbling 


toward the sea; ) 
The mouy gulls that wheel against 


e sky,— 
No din could drown within my ears 
their °: 
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stilled by world knowledge, they will | 


unalarmed. Bakin left over two hun- | 
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in peace and war once proceeded, but : 
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“Dreamland” might have  »been 
painted in any one of a dozen states 
and its appeal is universal. The birch 
trees, slender and) silvery, are reach- 
ing up toward the. sun from the 
thicket, and bend slightly toward 
the woodland path that leads down 
to the river. Between great oaks 
dripping with vines we catch a vista 
of the water and the low hills of 
the opposite shore. The river seems 
to move lazily along, a bluish haze 
veils everything, and we look out 
from our dark fragrant grotto on 
a fairy world. Time-seems to stand 
still-in such a place. We can almost 
hear the gentle’ talk of the little 
wood-folk around us, but no other 
sound breaks in upon our peace. 


“Dreamland.” ' From a Painting by Carl R. Krafft 


The Call of the Morning 


Vale of the waterfalls! 
Glen of the streams! 
Wake from your slumbering! 
Wake from your dreams! 


Wild sings the mountain-lark, 
Bird of the air! 

Calling the valley-birds 
Up to him there!... 


Fresh breathes the morning-wind, 
Bright looks the day, 

Up to the heather hills. 
Lilian, away! 


—George Darley. 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 
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Flowers From a 


Friend in Sussex 


For roses’ crimson riot, and, 


Written for The Christian Science Monttor 


From Sussex, oh, from Sussex, with dew and sunlight blent, 
From an old walled-in garden a kindly hand has sent 
These daffodils and violets the March wind blew about, 
So that their gold and purple alone have ventured out. 


In the fair Sussex garden I know a place is set 
For pansies and for tulips, and fragrant mignonette, 


wave On wave, & mass, 


Anemones, all colored, in the long orchard grass. 


There shakes a pine, black-shadowed, into the windy sky, 
And, like a happy shepherd, 
And, nut-sweet in the sunshine, the gorse on rolling downs, 
Is like a golden girdle about the Sussex towns. 


the blackbird whistles high, 


All Sussex, lovely Sussex, awakes from winter sleep, 

In farmyards all is movement; the lanes are full of sheep. 
A golden light is shimmering across the beechwood trees, 
And the long summer silence broods on slow-lifting seas. 


M. A, B. 


One Day in The 
Philippines 


There are a thousand stirrings as 
the first rose blush of the coming 
day blooms over the emerald-green 
mountains. They are the stirrings 
of the tropical dawn in a land where 
all nature wakes with the first trac- 
ings of light in the east and calls 
upon all dumb things to be up and 
making the most of the young hours 
of day. And men have learned to fol- 
low her example, here as in all parts 
of the tropics. For in lands where 
the sun is high and hot at midday, 
where even the very air is quiet and 
at rest then, the early hours are the 
vital ones for the comings and 
goings of all living things, that later 
on one may rest in tranquillity until 
the waning day grows cool again 
and the breeze from the sea heralds 
the fall of evening. 

Now the golden light breaks forth 
and the tropical day has begun. It 
is as cool and sweet along the palm- 


,/ lined beach as a summer’s morning 


in a northern clime. Snatches of sea 
chanteys sound across the placid 
harbor as the sailors on the 
anchored ships frofnm many a far 
land go about their morning duties. 
And along the near-by wharves is 
such activity now under way as ill 
befits one’s previous conceptions of 
the leisure of the tropics. The 
coolies are already at work piling 
the bags of sugar aboard a San Fran- 
cisco-bound ship. They trot to and 
fro in never-ending line, tireless, in- 
dustrious; for their trivial wage 
depends upon achievement alone. As 
they pass into the go-down each 
grasps a little stick handed him by 
the dark-faced lad sitting there, as a 
manifest of one more fifty succulent 
pounds taken upon ship-board. At 
the next go-down great masses of 
hemp, soft and airy-light, are being 
spread forth to dry in the already 
glowing tropical sun. Wonder of 
- wonders, that out of this fleecy stuff 
shall be woven the hawsers that can 
swing twenty-thousand ton ships! 
There is the smell of copra, of sugar, 
of dried fish, of, who may say what? 
along the river wharves. Up to the 
go-downs back the motor-trucks of 
‘the Occident side by side with th 
bull-drawn carts of the 


@ 
importantly, * 


“ttle” yones Pos 


tive picture. Curious sailing canoes 
go down the stream with the tide, 
wide outriggers on either side, dart- 
ing and pirouetting about like sea 
birds. Across the river from the 
native quarter, where the houses 
stand on stilts along the water’s 
edge, comes a sort of catamaran- 
ferry, sculled by a single vociferous 
ferryman, laden with young and old 
until it seems ready to sink beneath 
the surface. There is a horde of 
dumb things about. Pigs nuzzle com- 
plainingly in -corners and along the 
narrow alleyways; dogs lie curled 
up in the sun in the most impossible 
places, unconcernedly placing them- 
selves in imminent jeopardy from 
the fast-growing traffic; fowl strut 
indifferently about as: if the whole 
place were one gigantic barnyard. 
A throng of brown children appears 
with -magical suddenness, gather- 
ing covetously about the tiny sweet 
stands and fruit-vendors’ baskets in 
the shadows of the great go-downs. 
A medley of whistles from tugs and 
launches in the river signals the 
arrival of the lighters from the 
great ships in the harbor, lighters 
piled high with goods from America 
and from Burope, lately arrived via 
Panama or Suez. 

A turn of the way and we are in 
the main street, .the Calle-some- 
thing-or-other. It is vivid with the 
color of a forenoon’s activity of 
twenty peoples. American, English, 
Spanish, Asiatic, are the shops along 
the way; and even more various are 
the peoples which throng them. The 
bull-cart, the chaise and the motor 
clamorously demand right of thor- 
oughfare. The sun blazes down upon 
dark-hued faces and immaculate 
white attire. Before oné can turn 
from the fascinating picture the 
noon hour is at hand; and, with 
startling suddenness, all this activ- 
ity dissolves and quiet reigns until 
the cooler afternoon. Then, in the 
rapturous glory of the flaming 

- sunset | 


| | » another and even 
more vivid picture reveals itself. 


- Dante the Citadel 


ll other Italia: | gens ess, 

the. curlinea ager 

still oh. rane ry. amidst. the after- 
‘splendors of Italy’s fruitfulness, is 
Dante. Take away any other great 
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| Anulando la 


suposicién de falta de 
‘tiempo 


bios que se han operado en la 

rutina general de nuestra vida 
diaria durante estos tltimos cien 
afios, los métodos m4s r&apidos del 
trafico y de las comunicaciones, las 
invenciones ahorradoras de tiempo 
que han aligerado el trabajo, pudiera 
uno preguntarse: ;Qué se ha hechvu 
con todo ese tiempo ahorrado de esta 
manera? Los medios de trasporta- 
cién han progresado desde la dili- 
gencia hasta la mdAquina de vapor, el 
automévil y el aeroplano, y estos no 
s6lo han aligerado el viajar mismo 
sino también los medios de comuni- 


(ster @ uno considera los cam- 


‘|caci6n entre pueblos y naciones. El 


cable, el teléfono y la telegrafia sin 
hilos han acortado grandemente el 
tiempo y la distancia y, sin embargo, 
la queja m4s general de_los tiempos 
es falta de tiempo,—la misma queja 
que se ofa en los dias de Job que 
decia: “Y mis dias fueron més ligeros 
que la lanzadera del tejedor’”’. 

Mientras que el progreso mec4nico 
moderno ha producido muchos inven- 
tos ahorradores de tiempo, parece 
haber traido consigo una sensaci6n 
de prisa y de inquietud. Hay tantas 
cosas que hacer, tantas cosas que 
ver, que muchas veces parece que'no 
queda tiempo para pensar en lo que 
se ha visto y ofdo. Una experiencia 
sigue a la otra tan rapidamente que 
parece que no hay tiempo para asimi- 
lar las impresiones recibidas. De 
todos lados el mundo del sentido 
material reclama tributo, y algunas 
veces el silbo “apacible y delicado” de 
la Verdad, que siempre insiste que 
elijamos sdlo lo mejor, /parece per- 
derse en la confusié6én. El poeta ex- 
pres6 es6 al decir: 


“Si tuviera el tlempo de encontrar un 
lugar 

Donde sentarme cara a cara 

Con mi mejor ser, que no se puede 
mostrar 

En mi' vida diaria tan apresurada, 

Pudiera ser entonces que yo viera 
que aun mi alma 


fin: 

Quizaés me fortificaria el sublime 
pensamiento: . 

1Si s6lo tuviera el tiempo!” 


Esta queja de falta de tiempo, pues, 
para las cosas importantes de la vida 
es tan vieja como la mente humana 
misma. Jestis reconocié esta tenden- 
cia humana. Conté.el cuento de los 
huéspedes que estaban invitados a la 
gran cena y como “comengzaron todos 
4 una 4 excusarse” y “no se cuidaron, 
y se fueron, uno 4 su labranza, y otro 
4& sus negocios”. La base de las en- 
séefianzas de Jesis era el amor a Dios 
y al. hombre Io cual abarca el cum- 
plimiento concienzudo de todo deber 
y toda responsabitidad . humanos; 
pero siempre dirigi6 el pensamiento 
@ la tinica cosa esencial que pudiera 
aligerar la carga de estos cuidados,— 


| que es buscar “primeramente el reino 


‘de Dios y su justicia”.: 
En “Miscellaneous. Writings” (pag. 


the | 241, 342) por Mary Baker Eddy, 1a 
|Descubridora y Fundadora de la 


- 


orge| Ciencia ‘Cristiana, leemos: “Ni los 
-. etuldados de este mundo ni los asi- 


Traducci6n del artfculo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 
en esta pagina 


Iba tropezando hacia el luminoso. 


llamados placeres y penas del sentido 
material son adecuados para excusar 
el abandono de la luz espiritual, que 
hay que atender para conservar en- 
cendida la llama de la devocidn por 
la cual entramos en la alegria de la 
Ciencia divina demostrada”’. La luz 
del reino de los cielos que se encuen- 
tra en cada uno de nosotros tiene 
que conservarse encendida; y el 
mantenerla resplandeciente en estos 
dias de prisa, precipitaci6n y activi- 
dad fuera de aliento requiere pacien- 
cia, perseverancia, y un apartar 
constante de las demandas de la mate- 
rialidad. En medio de las exigencias 
de los deberes diarios, la necesidad 
de alimentar la vida espiritual in- 
terior no se puede ignorar. Podemos 
ahogarla por un rato, mas se pre- 
sentara otra y otra vez con nueva 
fuerza. A veces estamos obligados a 
escuchar esto silbo “apacible y deli- 
cado” por alguna experiencia de 
sufrimiento, aflicci6n o enfermedad, 
y cuando escuchamos o obedecemos, 
encontramos que el camino que pare- 
cia tan extrafio, tan solitario y sin 
esperanzas se ha vuelto un sendero 
luminoso a la felicidad. 


Una manera de aprovechar el tiem- 
po es el de hacer el mejor uso de los 
momentos. Si cuidamos de los mo- 
mentos, las horas, como los dolares 
y las libras proverbiales, cuidaran de 
s{ mismos. Refiriendo al tema de 
como se puede aprovechar el tiempo, 
Mrs. Eddy escribe en “Miscellaneous 
Writings” (pag. 230): “El éxito en la 
vida depende del esfuerzo persistente, 
del aprovechar de los momentos mas 
que de cualquier otra cosa”; y en la 
misma pagina, dice también: “Tres 
maneras de perder el tiempo, una de 
las .cuales es despreciable, son: el 
chismear maliciosamente, el hacer 
visitas prolongadas, y mero movi- 
miento cuando se est4 trabajando, no 
pensando en nada o haciendo planes 
para alguna  diversi6n,—viaje de 
miembro m4s que de espiritu. El mo- 
verse de un lado a otro diligente- 
mente no es prueba de efectuar 
mucho”, . 

Si hacemos un esfuerzo mental al 
comienzo de cada dia de buscar “pri- 
meramente el reino de Dios”, es decir, 
de reconocer que sélo Dios gobierna, 
sabremos que tenemos el tiempo 
necesario de cumplir con toda de- 
manda justa que el dia nos pueda 
traer. En este reino no hay prisa ni 
apresuramiento, ni el hacer planes 
febrilmente para nosotros y para los 
nuestros, sino solamente la tran. 
quila, nunca interrumpida actividad 
del Amor divino. No es por medio de 
actividad material que entramos en 
este reino, sino por el buscar y el 
pensar y el vivir espirituales, en los 
cuales la cuestién del tiempo no en- 
tra nunca; puesto que un dia en los 
atrios del Sefior es mejor que “mil 
fuera de ellos”. Este pensar espiri- 
tual restringiraé la tentacién de -cor- 
rer, de apresurarse y de temer; sea’ 
la que quiera nuestra ocupaci6n. El 
que asi “habita al abrigo del Alti- 
simo”, encontraré que tenemos siem- 
‘pre el tiempo suficiente para la tnica 

tn | 
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‘cosa necesaria, ae 


/Annulling the Belief of Lack of Time 


\ tame one considers — the 

changes that have taken place 
in the ordinary routine of 
daily life in the last one hundred 
years, the swifter methods of transit 
and communication, the time-saving 
inventions that have lightened labor, 
one may wonder what has been done 
with all the time that has been thus 
saved. Means of locomotion have 
progressed from the post chaise to 
the steam engine, the motor car, 
and the aeroplane; and these have 
speeded up not only traveling itself, 
but also the means of communication 
between peoples and nations. The 
cable, the telephone, and the wireless 
have greatly shortened time and dis- 
tance; and yet the most common com- 
plaint of the times is lack of time, the 
same lament that was heard in the 
days of Job, who said, “My days are 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 
While modern mechanical progress 
has produced many time-saving de- 
vices, it has also seemed to bring 
with them a sense of hurry and un- 
rest. There are so many things to 
do, so many things to see, that often 
there seems to be no time left to 
think over what has been seen and 
heard. One experience follows after 
another so quickly that there seems 
not to be time enough to assimilate 
the impressions received. On every 
side the world of material sense 
clamors for recognition, and some- 
times the “still small voice” of Truth, 
which is ever urging us to choose 
only the best, seems to become lost 
in the confusion. The poet voiced 
this when he said: 


“Tf I had the time to find a place 
And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self, that cannot 
show 

In my daily life that rushes so: 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shin- 
ing goal; 

I might be nerved by the thought 
sublime— 

If I had the time!” 


This complaint of lack of time, then, 
for the important things of life is as 
old as the human mind itself. Jesus 
recognized the human tendency. He 
told the story of the guests who were 
bidden to the wedding feast, and how 
“they all with one consent began to 
make excuse,” and “they made light 
of it, and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise.” 
The basis of Jesus’ teaching was love 
for God and man, which embraces the 
faithful fulfilling of every human 
duty and responsibility; but he al- 
ways directed thought to the one es- 
sential which could lighten the bur- 
den of these cares,—to “seek .. 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness.” 


In “Miscellaneous Writings” (pp. 


1341, 342) by Mary Baker Eddy, the 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Science, we read: “Neither the cares 
of this world nor the so-called pleas- 
ures or pains of material sense are 
adequate to plead for the neglect of 
spiritual light, that must be tended 
to keep aglow the flame of devotion 
whereby to enter into the joy of 
divine Science demonstrated.” The 
light of the kingdom of heaven which 
is in each one of us, must be kept 
burning; and to keep it alight in 
these days of hurry and rush and 
breathless activity requires patience, 
perseverance, and a constant turning 
away from the clamor of materiality. 
Amid all the demands of everyday 
duties, the need to nurture the spirit- 
ual life within cannot be ignored. We 
may stifle it for a little while, but it 
will come back with renewed force 
again and again. We are sometimes 


forced to listen to this “still small 


voice” through some experience of 
suffering, sorrow, or sickness; and 
when we listen and obey, we find 
that the - path which seemed so 
strange and lonely and hopeless has 
become a shining way to happiness. 

One way of improving time is by 
making the best use of the moments. 
If we watch the moments, the hours, 
like the proverbial dollars or pounds, 
will take care of themselves. Writing 
on the subject of improving time, in 
“Miscellaneous Writings” (p. 230), 
Mrs. Eddy says, “Success in life de- 
pends upon persistent effort, upon 


the improvement of moments more 


than upon any other one thing;” and, 
also, on the same page she says, 
“Three ways of wasting time, one of 
which is contemptiblé, are gossiping 
mischief, making lingering calls, and 
mere motion when at work, thinking 
of nothing or planning for some 
amusement,—travel of limb more 
than mind. Rushing around smartly 
is no proof of accomplishing much.” 

If we make a mental effort at the 
beginning of each day to “seek ...« 
first the kingdom of God,” that is, to 
acknowledge that God alone governs, 
we shall know that we have the nec- 
essary time to fulfill each righteous 


demand that-the day may bring forth. 


In this kingdom there is no hurry, no 
rush, no feverish planning for our- 
selves or for our dear ones, but only 


the quiet, unceasing activity of divine: 


Love. It is not by material activity 
that we come into this kingdom, but 
by spiritual seeking and thinking and 
iiving, into which the question of 
time never enters; for a day in the 
courts of the Lord “is better than 2 
thousand.” Such spiritual thinking 
will restrain the temptation to rush 
and hurry and fear, whatever the. oc- 
cupation may be in which we are en- 


-|gaged. Thus dwelling in the “secret 


place of the most High,” we shal! 
find that we always have time enough 
for the one thing needful. 


{In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Spanish] 


The Things I Love 


A butterfly dancing in the sunlight, 

A bird singing to his mate, 

The whispering pines, 

The restless sea, 

The gigantic mountains, 

A stately tree, 

The rain upon the roof, 

The sun at early dawn, 

A boy with rod and hook, 

The babble of a shady brook, 

A woman with her smiling babe, 

A man whose eyes are kind and wise, 

Youth that is eager and unafraid— 

When all is said, I do love best 

A little home where Love abides, 

And where there’s kindness, peace 

and rest. 

—Scottie McKenzie Frasier, 

“Things That Are Mine.” 


Rain and a Pond 


It is raining into the fish pond, 
raining much more here, it seems, 
than anywhere else, for besides the 
great drops that fall like pennies 
into the deep water the branches of 
the willows are heavy with running 
chains of round beads, dripping 
ceaselessly from each down-curved 
tip. 
"tt is fine to sit beneath a wide 
umbrella on a tree trunk and watch 
the rain filling the pond; there is 
something of abundance everywhere. 
All things are duplicated. Water 
above and water below; gray heavens 
reflected in the dark-gray pool; wil- 
lows rising from their wet hidden 
beds and bending down to watch a 
strange mass of black, curiously 
formed willows twisting in the heavy 
water below. Circles from every rain- 
drop and circles from each tiny fish 
mouth, rising now here, now there, 
with fascinating uncertainty. The 
pond must be full of fish, energetic, 
strong fellows, living their own lives 
of mystery in those shadowed depths, 
and rejoicing in the spitter-spatter of 
the summer storm above. 

The whole world loves a pond—a 
well-filled, honest pond, not a poor 
thing that is sometimes there and 
sometimes not. It loves the curves of 
the water about the trunks of the 
trees where they part company with 
the pool and rise into the sunny air, 
all glistening and shiny. It loves the 
sound of animal life somewhere about 
the banks, a furtive movement fol- 
lowed by a gentle splash and the 
sight, breathlessly captivating, of a 


in 


‘gmall head and shoulders moving 


with amazing speed and prowess 
through the parting waters until 
with a hasty pounce the little funny 
fellow dives into a hole, leaving but 
the memory of a wet tail behind him. 

There are birds, too, that cross and 
recross the waters, with hg that 
fringe the very brim; and butter- 
flies, and weeny insects,. and some- 
times, but only sometimes, a dragon- 
fly. But for these more showy 


charms, it were best to choose a day 


of sunshine. 
Now it is raining into the pond, and 
everything except the drips and the 
fish rings and the scratch of my um- 
brella tips against the rough bark of 
the tree behind me is still and wait- 
ing, like flowers in a summer shower, 
for the clouds to pass. But the mere 


ana to my thinking, is wonder- 
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AGE 


‘By MILLICENT J. ‘TAYLOR 


‘HEN Tabby Cottontail first | 


y, his 
a soft rabbit nest, deep in 


ease of the field by ‘the 


} _ Such a soft nest it 
ong grasses and 
ther Cottontail’s 

“Pabby cuddled up all 
cozy. ‘and sleepy until one exciting 
day when he woke up. wen a start. 
Cracklet- Crackle! 

“What's that. queer bens he 
-glideoaned: wriggling his’ nose. But 
there was no answer. His brothers 
had gone away. Every one. He was 
' im the nest alone. 

Crackle! Crackle! And it was 
growing rather warm. Tubby had 
never heard of burning the dry field 


’ grass, but peering over the edge of 


the nest he saw some stems curl: 


’ with the bright licking flame. Then 


U 


- 


near, maybe too near, he saw 2 tall) 


human pair of legs and a rake. “I, 
guess I’d better go “pag eal he ex- 


‘. claimed, and fled. 


The baby rabbit ran and ran. 
Where he was going he didn’t know, 


‘for the world was much bigger than 


Mother Cottontail had told him. At 

last he came to the schoolyard fence, 

and pop! through a tiny hole. 
“Thank my ears and whiskers, I’m 


this far!” he said, panting. 
“Bow! Wow! Wow!” A big woolly 


‘thing was rushing at him, wagging 


its tail and making ‘such a racket! 
Tubby scampered across a bare open 
space, dodging a bouncing round 
thing as he ran. “Bow! Wow! Wow!” 
Where could he go? There were 
many feet, but no rakes and no 
crackle. And now a jolly, happy 
noise, he liked. But there. was no 
time to be lost. Pop! He leaped into 
something soft. — 

“A baby rabbit!” he heard in happy 
tones. “Just as I sat down to lace 
up the covering of this ball, he 
jumped into my arms. Did you see?’ 

The soft place was warm and 


friendly, so Tubby sat very still, his 


little heart going thump-thump. He 
felt himself gently lifted. He opened 
one eye. Then another. 

A red-haired; snub-nosed boy was 
holding him. All around were clus- 
tered heads—light, dark, smooth, 
- fluffy—and many pairs of eyes, look- 
ing and looking. 

‘The Fourth Grade \ 

“Oh, isn’t he cute? A little wild 
one!” ,.. “Let me feel his soft fur.” 

“Look’at his cunning little white 
puffy tail!’ ...“Don’t be afraid, 
Bunny, we love you. ”... “Let’s take 
him in to Miss Radford.” ; 

Sure enough! He was safe. And 


: soon Tubby had a nice soft bed in a 


‘ : 


deep box in the Fourth Grade Room. 

How satisfying to be held each day 
by adoring little boys and girls! And 
how he liked to nibble crisp, curly 
lettuce! Every morning the Fourth 
Grade would crowd around him with 
fresh pieces. 

“Hello, Tubby Cottontail!” -they 


would say softly. “Here’s your break- [ 


fast.”” And they would take turns 
holding him, and laugh delightedly 
when he pulled the lettuce leaf from 
their hands or found it in their 
pockets. 

~ Qats, too, were delicious. In fact, 
Tubby liked them so much that one 
day he decided to search for more. 
The waste-basket did not seem high, 
and he was getting bigger anyway, 
so he climbed up on its edge. But 
‘ker-plunk! Into it he fell, and heard 
the children and Miss Radford laugh- 
ing at him. So he sat very still among 
the papers, just his ears sticking out 
the top. Drawing class was going on, 
and later he saw: pictures of him- 


ban on 
pranks, 


saw the world he was with | 
three little brothers, in. 


the ‘walls, with stories of his 
made by the children. — 

_ Another day there was a big bag 
of oats up on the bookcase. He 
jumped to a chair. “Now I'll make 
it, sure’s my ears!” he promised him- 
self, and hopped“up onto the table. 
It took a lot of stretching on his 
little hind legs, for he could barely 
reach. Tubby wiggled his little black 
nose in eagerness. “Ummm, how 
grandiferous they smell!” ,he said, 
and tried some more. His little hind 
shanks were as long as possible, his 


ears flopped back limply. “Ah, at 
last.” He gave the edge of the bag 
a yank with his tiny teeth. , 

Swish! Shower! Patter! Patter! 
Oats came down upon a bewildered 
brown rabbit—into his eyes, his ears, 
his nose. Then came the bag. “My 
whiskers, -what has happened!” 
Could it rain oats forever?. 

“Oh, Tubby, you naughty, naughty 
little bunny!” And he wes caught up 
into the arms. of laughing Jimmy 
Dale, spanked (very softly) on his 
little cottontail, then held lovingly. 

: > +> > 


When the snow melted the Fourth 
Grade built a. beautiful little house 
and yard for Tubby and some Third 
Grade bunnies out of doors under 
a big willow tree. There he loved to 
play, with the fresh breezes blow- 
ing his thick fur the wrong way. 
Each day the children picked deli- 
cious juicy dandelion greens for him, 
and took him into the schoolroom 
for his classes. Then vacation be- 
gan. 

“Come on, Tubby,” said Jimmy 
Dale. “You’re going to spend the 
summer with me.” 

“That'll be scrumptious?’ replied 
Tubby Cottontail; wiggling his nose 
against Jimmy’s collar. 

He found other..bunnies in his 
‘large summer home;>.white ones, 
black ones, and spotted ones, but no 
brown ones, and he made friends. 
with them all. “You are my very spe- 
cial own because you’re the Fourth 
Grade’s,’ Jimmy whispered into his 
long right ear. “You "member that.” 

+ > ++ | 
- Just before school opened in the 
fall for Jimmy and Tubby to enter 
the Fifth Grade, there was a pet show 
in town, and Tubby attended. My, 


what a racket! “Bow-wow” 


Letters and extracts from letters: 
Hamburg, Germany 


' Dear Editor: 
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I love Penny Wise and 
story of. Milly-Molly- 
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My father is busy on our Monitor 
Committee, and he shows us The 
Children’s Page which we like very 
‘much. I can understand nearly all, 
but my brother and sister who are 
seven and nine years old, can’t read 
the jolly and good content. | 

Ruth L. 

Here is the first letter to the Mail 
‘Bag from Germany: Thank you, 
Ruth. a.» 


London, England 

Dear Editor: . 

Thank you 80- much for Our “Young 
Folks’ Page and The Children’s Page. 
I am 7 years old, and love them both. 
y-Molly- 
Mandy. 
Mandy and the bunny 4s. what 
we did last summer.. I: “have an idea 


for Our Young Folks’ Page. I think 
Gt would be nice if the children sb ase, 
- stories - | 


Angela L. 
That would depend on the stories, 


eet 
Ka. | 


‘of Angela's 


” Perhays ibe little folk who | 


Berne, Switzerland 
Dear Editor: 

I love the story of “The Smiling 
House.” Can we hear more about it? 
I am five years old. I love The Chil- 
dren’s Page. I send greetings to you. 
I thank you. — Bliss 8. 


This is the first letter from Switz- 
erland to the Mail Bag on The Chil- 
dren’s Page, though one has already 
been published on Our Young Folks’ 
Page. Thank you, Bliss.—Ed.- . 


West Webster, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 
I enjoy the Monitor very much, 
pafticularly Snubs. I am yery fond 
of animals. I had a Great Dane that 
I loved very much. One summer I 
went. to Canada for four days and. 
Carlos, our dog, would not eat until 
I came he was so 
homesick for: ' me, little verse 
eamé to me as. a p Spought of spring. 


the tree, 
ing warmer 
s bod to me. 
+ lho 


ra 


hank Ss. 
# Gatos, Calif. 


‘bette 4 mything, I have a 
called “St of Wild Flowers 
iren Love.” It. is a beautiful 


‘haye a ittle. brother named Jim- 
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sdrail: the | Mie, He is two. I have two dogs. One 
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Jacky, the other is Joe: I live on a 
m by a creek. cap troinaes! ear tsie 


pes “Caroll. 
"Aimar, tings 


aub, the te. “Meaow,” from Fluff 


|the gray kitten. “Squeak, squeak,” 
-tfrom Blackie and Brownie the 
{guinea pigs. ‘“‘Whoodle-la-loo,” from 


Mr. and Mrs. Noah the doves. But 
little brown Tubby Cottontail sat in 
his stall, wiggled his nose, and said 


‘| nothing. 


The whole Fourth Grade came, and 
stayed right with him. “You ought to 
notice him; especially, because he’s 
a little wild rabbit that loves to be 
with people,” Jimmy explained to 
the judges. “He’s ever so bright, and 
as tame and friendly as a puppy. He 
follows us round the schoolroom and 
gets lettuce out of our pockets and 
hunts up his. own oats and every- 
thing.” 

“He certainly looks well cared 


'@e.e 
us cris 
em ogi Tat eer 
+ Ss ~ 


for,” said the judges, feeling Tubby’s 
fat little body and soft, thick fur. 
Tubby thought new friends meant 
new food and began to nose up 
sleeves and into pockets. 

“Hello, Mr. Judges,” he was really 
saying. “Where are you hiding that 
lettuce?” But the judges, not under- 
standing the bunny language, didn’t 
answer. 

“Who is entering him?” they asked 
Jimmy. 

“We are,” answered the whole 
Fourth Grade. The judges. turned to 
look at Tubby again. 

“Why, where is he?” they asked. 

Everybody look around. Under the 
tables, behind the cages, in their 
pockets, up their sleeves. No Tubby 
to be seen! 

At last they discovered him, and 
how they laughed! The whole 
Fourth Grade laughed. Tubby Cotton- 
tail was in the cardboard box the 
judges had set on the table. He 


bons of honorable. mention. 

“He prefers to choose his own,” 
Said one of the judges, holding up the 
little lop-eared fellow. And they 
*gave him the pretty blue bow he had 
pulled from the rest. 

School opened the next Monday, 
and Tubby went. He was not quite 
used to his new leather collar, but 
he was glad to wear it if his little 


friends wished him to be dressed in| 


the beautiful blue bow. Besides, 
hadn’t he been promoted, with a 
card just like Jimmy’s, and wasn’t he, 
like his kind friends, ready for shin- 
ing new responsibilities on entering 
Fifth Grade? 


Something to Do 
Making a Dolls’ Garden 


You will want some pictures of 
‘flowers and trees for this. game. 
Daddy’s last year’s seed catalogue 
will do splehdidly. Cut out the pic- 
tures of all the prettiest flowers 
and trees. If they are not colored 
you can make them look more at- 
tractive by tinting them with cray- 
ons or your water paints. Then 
paste each picture onto. a piece of 
cardboard, leaving an extra piece of 
cardboard at the base of the flower. 


make the picture stand. 

When you have prepared a number 
of flowers and trees, you can make 
a charming garden for your dolls. 
If you hare a sand tray, you can 
arrange your garden on that. If not, 
the table or nursery floor will do 
very well.. You can put a few little 
seats about among the flowers, and 
your dollies can rest in thése and 
enjoy their beautiful garden. Some 
little folk like to arrange the garden 
in front of their dolls’ house with a 
wide path down the middle for an 
approach to the house. 

When the game is finished, the 
flower pictures can be neatly packed 
away in a box for another day. - The 
pictures can be added to, from time 
to time,. when new seed catalogues 
or other suitable pictures of flowers 
are received. 


Hidden Virtues 


Each of the following sentences 
cohtains the name of a virtue, the 
letters being in their correct order: 

1. Please move the Sofa. It has not 
nearly room enough in that corner. 

2. The robins hop even onto m 
breakfast table. < 

8. The great sculptor made “Hope” 
& central figure in each group. 

4. Oh, one style of furniture will 
never do for the whole house! — 

5. Do you think Mr. Gladstone was 
just? I certainly do. : 


6. We waited to speak to the 
farmer; Cyril went on home. 

-%, At the school picnic our ages 
|were asked, to han cap ‘us in- the 
peneees 

8. We-have actually been ‘to Agra 
Bl epons the great, white Taj! 0; 


Rainbe Ows 


and Music 


Mother by’ working in the 
kitchen. She wished that all the 
work were done so that she 
could go into the garden and enjoy 
the lovély afternoon. The flowers in 
the garden back pf the kitchen 
seemed to beckon bér to come out to 
share the sunshine with them. So 
she worked all the faster to get the 
cleaning finished. 
“See, Mother!” she cried, as Mrs. 
Grant came into the kitchen, “I have 
washed all the pots and pans.” 


“Oh, how they glisten!” exclaimed 


Jz was. very busy helping 


“All Around Him Were Scattered Heads—Light, Dark, Smo oth, Fluffy—and Many Pairs of Eyes, Looking and Looking.” 


was nosing out for himself the rib- 


Double back this extra. piece and 


yer. ewes ee how won- | horse, 


her mother. “Just. see how the sun 
shines on the kettle!” 

“Why, it makes me think of a pea- 
cock’s gorgeous tail,” returned 
Janet. “All those little streams of 
light are green and blue and gold.” 

“That is because the kettle shines 
so that when the sun strikes it, its 
rays are all split up into colors,” ex- 
plained Mrsz Grant. 

“I'll see if I can bring some more 
bright colors into the rooms,” cried 
Janet, clapping her hands. 

In a few minutes the window 
panes in the dining room sparkled 


like crystal. Then Janet put a snowy 
cloth on the table. 
“See, Mother!” she called. “The 


sun is pouring pure white light on} 


the tablecloth. It is like a, bed of 
white lilies. What shall I do to 
make some color?’ . 

“Polish a dut-glass dish and sik 


it on the table, Janet, just where the |’ 


sun will fall on. it.” 

“There, Mother. Will that do?” 
asked Janet after five minutes’ pol- 
ishing. 

Her mother moved the bow! a tiny 
bit and at once ribbons of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo 
‘and violet colors were stretched 
along the tablecloth. 

“Oh! What a wonderful rainbow!” 
exclaimed Janet. 

“This has turned out a really beau- 
tiful rainbow day, Mother,” said 
Janet, “and I was afraid it was going 
to be dull and stupid because there 
was housework to do.” 

“You have been helping Mother 
make everything so sweet and clean 
that rainbows were sure to come 
into the house, Janet,” said her 
mother. 

“Do you know, Mother, I feel a 
rainbow springing up in my heart. 
I just feel it will burst into a song.” 

“Just like this rainbow bowl,” said 
her mother. 

Then she took a silver fork and 
struck the side of the gleaming bowl. 
It gave out a clear crystal note, 
sweet and ringing, that lasted a long 
time. 

Janet ran to the piano and after 
striking several keys called out, 
“Why, that note is F sharp.” 


Mrs. Grant hurried into the kitchen 


tand returned-with a dipper of water. 


She poured the water into the bowl 
and then struck the side of it again 
with the silver fork. It gave out a 
sound just a tiny little bit lower. 

‘‘What note is that?” she called. 

Janet struck the key again, and 
then the key half a tone lower. “It is 
F,” she answered. 

“So you see,” explained her mother, 


«tf we had enough bowls and filled 


them to a different depth with| water 
we could make -music as well as 
rainbows out of them.” 

“T think it is just wonderful that a 
glass bowl can make both music and 
rainbows,” cride Janet, dancing 
about on her toes, 

“I know something just as wonder- 
ful,” said her mother smiling. 

“What is it Mother?” 

“Never mind. Run along now. Have 


a wash and put on your freshest, 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


Ol Togo came over for 
his usual tussle wit 
me this morning ~ 


finaly. though he began 


had to do all of the, 


fo. 


‘Butfiddlestick - when [ found out how nice * was to stretch 
out and bask inthe warm sunshine I lost interestin the tussle, too! 
——— 


We had a livel > 
ty time for a.while, too 


Couldnt henge what made 
him act thatway, unless he 
Just wanted to.rest-Anuyway, | 
decided to leave him alone for 
a few moments and then 
‘make a new start— 


CAMA 


‘Wildfire’ S “Little Friend 


“Tell me a story, Daddy, about 
something that: happened when you 
were a little boy on the ranch,” said 
Kathryn, jumping up of her father’s 
knee. 

“Well, let’s see.” Daddy looked 
thoughtful for a moment; then, smil- 
ing, began: 

“When I was a youngster, as you 
know, I lived alone on a large ranch 
with my father, your Grandfather 
Carter. We had cows, chickens, pigs, 
and, best of all, horses. One day, I 
had been spending ths: afternoon 
playing at the home of some of my 
small friends. We were having such 
a good time that before I knew it, the 
sun was going down. It was a two- 
mile walk. back to our ranch house, 
and I began to trot along home as 


fast as my short legs could go. No 


one was there to welcome me, for 
my father had gone to the nearest 
town, some ten miles away, and 
hadn’t yet returned: — 

“I was only a little chap, you 
know, and the dark house with its 
closed doors had ‘such a forbidding 
look that I didn’t like the idea of 
going in, and going to bed all by 


myself. Staying outside alone didn’t | “ - 
———The White Mountain Camps 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 


‘Ia_a Most Beautiful Part of the White Mountain District. 
Lake and Mountain Camps. Separate Camps on Adjoining 


seem much better,. and I was be- 
stares to think’ elf the most for- 
lorn and lonesome ¢chap in the world, 


Peel dnarnage 4 I remembered that} 


ce pete ra 
en our. u g, 

‘Wildfire, poe ‘I dearly loved. 
: fire was a race horse, and 
50 full of spirit that ‘often when 


“I went out to the barn where 
Wildfire was standing. By that time 
I was so sleepy, that after giving 


Wildfire a pat or two, I curled up 
by his feet in front of the man- 
ger, and was soon fast asleep. That 
afternoon my father had filled the 
manger with fragrant hay for Wild- 
fire’s supper, and all the time I lay 
asleep at his feet, he must have been 
strongly tempted to eat it. He could 
not, however, without taking a step 
forward, and that would have meant 
stepping on me. 

“Late in the evening, Father, who 
had been detained in town much 
longer than he had expected,, found 
me fast asleep, cuddled up close to 
Wildfire’s hoofs. The hay in the 
manger. hadn’t been touched, but 
as Father picked me up and car- 
ried me away, Wildfire gave a deep 
sigh as of relief, and hungrily be- 
gan to munch his long delayed feast.” 

“Wasn’t he a dear?” cried Kath- 
ryn. “I'll love horses better than 
ever now! Thank you, Daddy.” 


prettiest frock. I’ve laid it out on the 
bed for you.” 

In a very short while Mrs. Grant, 
lookeg into the garden and saw Janet 
in a lovely blue dress standing by the 
bronze-colored chrysanthemums. The 
little girl was singing happily. 

“That is what is so wonderful to 
me,” Janet’s mother whispered to her- 
self. “My little girl can make music 
and rainbows too, so that everyone 
about her is happy.” 


MUTREZ MARV) 
GARDEN Book 


By CLAIRE DAVIS LASSETER 


Introduction 
That the child may learn 
In the playtime hours, 
How, when, and where 
To plant gay flowers. 


Part I 


Border Plants 
Violet 
To edge the walk 
With simple grace 
The violet 
Should take her place. 


fone: plants late in fall. Blooms in early 


spring. ] 
Oxalis 
For thick green edge 
With flowers pink, 
‘ Oxalis sweet 
I'd plant, I think. 


[Plant small bulbs late in fall. Blooms 
in early spring.] 


Sweet Alyssum 
None daintier, 
None more refined, 
Than Sweet Alyssum 
Edge I find. 


{Sow seeds in early spring. 
four to six weeks. ] 


Mignonette 
A stately edge 
To surely get 
Sow very thickly 
Mignonette. 


[Sow as soon as all frost is over. 
Blooms in about six weeks.] 


4 


Bl: 


Pansies 
A border of Pansies 
Cheerful and bright 
Will smile through many 
A cold, crisp night. 


share pte in early spring. Blooms 


quick 
Phlox 
A border, bed, or 
Even a box, 
May be had by 
Planting Phlox. 


[Pl.-:t seeds in early spring. Blooms 
nearly all summer. Very hardy.] 


Tulips 
Tulips gay, 
Pink, yellow, red, 
Kept snug through winter 
Wake from their bed! 


{Bury selected bulbs in rich warm bed. 
Keep well covered through winter. Blooms 


C[wo Little Scatterers 


many miles through the cities, 

but Bobby and Betty were 
glad when they reached the country 
and smelled the pine woods. 

“First stop for lunch,’ called 
Uncle John, and Aunt Sally began 
to collect the lunch boxes. 

“This is a lovely place to eat our 
lunch,” said Betty. The pine trees 
seemed almost to touch the sky, the 
birds sang cheerily, and a bubbling 
brook laughed and chattered to itself 
as it hurried over the stones. 

“From now on we shall be in the 
country,” said Uncle John, “until 
we reach the old white house where 
your cousins are eagerly waiting for 
you. That reminds me,” and he be- 
gan to search in his pockets. 

“Have you lost something?” po- 
litely questioned Betty. 

“No, I’ve put something away so 
safely that I can’t find it,” jokingly 
replied Uncle John. “I want my 
package, so that I can begin my 
scattering.” 

The twins looked puzzled but said 
nothing until their uncle finally 
brought out a very small, flat pack- 
age. 

“I belong to the Seed Scatterers,” 
said Uncle John proudly. Then Aunt 
Sally opened her pocketbook and 
took out another thin package. 

“You watch me as we ride through 
the country,” continued Uncle John. 
“When we come to a piece of ground 
which is bare and homely I shall 
stop and scatter some seeds over the 
place. Aunt Sally belongs, too, and 
we watch for a spot that is brown 
and plain, or a road that has no 
flowers along its side. Many times 
the little schoolhouses haven’t a tree 
or a flower near them, I think the 
children would enjoy their school 
better if they could see red and yel- 
low and blue and pink flowers 
around them. Of course, we do not 
scatter any seeds which will bother 
the farmers and we choose seeds 
which will grow by the wayside.” 


“IT am scattering petunias today,” 
added Aunt Sally, “and sometimes 
we scatter phlox, forget-me-nots, 
pinks, portulaccas and ladies’ de- 
lights.” 

“I wish we could Lelong too,” said 
Betty, and Bobby nodded his head in 
agreement. 

“You may,” cheeri!v assured Uncle 
John, “and right away. All you have 
to do is to spend ten cents a year 
for a package of seeds to scatter, and 
repeat this sentence after me.” 

Betty and Bobby listened carefully 
and repeated slowly: “I hereby 
faithfully promise to scatter one 
package of flower seeds along the 
roadsidesg fin the open fields or on a 
deserted patch.” 

“Now you belong to the Society of 
Seed Scatterers,” said Uncle John. 
“A lady in Boston started the idea 
a few years ago and since then there 
have been flower seeds scattered on 
the sides of mountains like Mt. Car- 
mel and Mt. Hood, in the fields of 


HE shining dark blue car had 
' | been running smoothly for 


in spring. ] 


Mexico, away up in Puget Sound, 


“Tales From Silver Lands” 


PRE is a book with a fascinat- 
ing title, “Tales From Silver 
Lands”—a book to bring joy 
to the little people who read 


‘these stories or hear them told. 


Reading the book is exactly like lis- 
tening to a very good story-teller, 
for Mr. Charles Finger has traveled 
about the world and heard these sto- 
ries first-hand from the people who 
love the old tales or folk lore of their 
own land. He has done a real serv- 
ice in collecting these stories and 
in preserving them in a graceful, 
pleasing style. This service has been 
acknowledged by the awarding of 
the Newberry medal to Mr. Finger, 
the @ward made each year to en- 
courage good work in literature for 
children. 

Mr. Finger gives a delightful sense 
of reality to these stories by such 
descriptions as these: “The temple of 
white stone which you may see for 
yourself to this day if you. go to Ori- 
noco.” Or this: “This is a tale I 
heard when I was gold digging in 
Tierra del Fuego.” As for the tales 
themselves, they are full of beauty 
and profit, There is the Magic Dog 
who lived in the land which was 
beautiful until the seeds of jealousy 
and greed were sown. There is the 
Calabash man of Guiana, who shows 
us that it is the simple things of life 
that bring happiness. 

There is the tale of the lazy peo- 
ple who found little creatures to do 
all their work and were perfectly 
miserable until they ran away and 
started a new home where they could 
work again. There is the story. of 
Rairu and the Star Maiden which 
helps us to look about us and see 
the beauty in the sun, the flowers 
and the stars. We read: “Of all 
things, nothing pleased Rairu more 
than to watch the ways of the living 
things of the forest, to bend Over a 
flower’ and drmk in its beauty, to 
lie by the side of a leaf-hidden pool 
and follow some shaft of sunshine as 
it shot to the depth, or to stand 
breathless when a wild bird broke 
into song.” The story is concerned 
with Rairu’s love of the evening 
star and his wonder that mortals 
Cared so little for its beauty. The 
star is transformed into a tiny 
maiden who goes about with Rairu 
and keeps him happy as long as he 
seeks beauty. 


Joved by little children, is the first 
one in the book, “A Tale of Three 
Tails,” the tails of the rabbit, the 


deer and the rat, and the tale of the 


_ CAMPS FOR ADULTS, BOYS AND GIRLS 


The story, which is perhaps best |. 


boys who worked so valiantly at the 
tasks set them, who sang, “I must 
do what I can, is the thought of a 
man,” and who finally overcame the 
witchery of Old Hunbatz and the owl 
by the help of the birds of the forest. 

Some day you may read these sto- 
ries again and find many meanings 
hidden behind the simple words, as 
indeed there is meaning in every 
folk tale. But today you may listen 
to the story and look at the illustra- 
tions in greens, yellows and blues 
(woodcuts by Paul Honoré), and feel 
something of the charm of these 
“Tales from Silver Lands.” 


A Bible Character 


Who Is He? 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
Adopted by the daughter of a king, 
He led his people out of slarery, 
And overcoming each opposing thing, 
Brought them the promised land of 
God to see. 


The laws he wrote and formed so 
long ago 
Have lasted through the: ages— 
laws of good 
For every one of us to learn and 
know 
And put in practice, when they’re 
understood. 


Nina Waller Munro. 


CAMPS FOR BOYS 
ATHLETICS 


taught in morning classes at 


Camp Leelanau 


FOR BOYS 
in the North Woods on Lake Michigan 
Horseback Riding, Nature Study, Water 
Sports and Sg Sp For booklet address 
JILLIAM BEALS 
1120 Belt Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 
Camp Leelanau advertises only in 
The Christian Science Monitor 


over in China, on the bare banks of 
the Ganges River in India, and in 
Jerusalem, as well as all over the 
United States.” 


“I do wish we had some seeds ~ 


now,” sighed Betty. 
Aunt Sally smiled 


which she handed to the twins. 

“Oh, seeds for us both!” eried 
Betty in delight. “Mine are colored 
petunias and Bobby’s seeds are blue 
larkspurs. There’s a verse on the 
paper with them.” She read aloud 
slowly: 

Scatter seeds along your way, 

Making barren aces gay, 


] 
Such a little intima to do, 
Bringing joy and fragrance too, 


Scatter seeds along your way, 
Bringing sunshine day by day, 
When your flowers lovely gTOw 
Beauty all the earth shall ‘ know. 


“There, now we are really two lit- 
tle Seed Scatterers,” said Betty with 
satisfaction. 

“Let’s choose the schoolhouses,” 
Suggested Bobby. 

“Good!” cried Betty, “and when 
we are in school we'll think of those 
other children watching our flowers 
grow. ” 


In Anndbelle’s Nursery 


“We have time for one song,” said 
a wee doll in the Nursery one morn- 
ing, for all the dolls were up early 
and dressed long before breakfast 
time. 

“Then,” said the little American 
doll promptly as he passed song 
books, “we shall sing ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 

“Oh, no, no!” said the French doll, 
“the Marseillaise.” 

There were dolls in the Nursery 
from every nation in the world and 
each doll insisted that his national 
song be the one sung. When Anna- 
belle came to say that breakfast 
would soon be served, the little dolls 
were almost in tears because they 
had spent time arguing about what 
song to sing instead of singing. 

“We shall yet have time for one 
scng—a song that will include all 
nations,” said Annabelle. 

The dolls turned expectantly to the 
page Annabelle announced and as 
Annabelle played -the accompani- 
ment on the little nursery piano the 
dolis sang, “Joy to the World.” 

; Much as any doll would have en- 
jcyed singing his national song, this 
song to the whole world was more 
enjoyed and as the merry little 
crowd went to the breakfast room 
their faces beamed with the joy they 
had breathed in song to all the world. 


The Smiling Sun 


Written for The Christian Science Monttor 


Oh, what a cheery, smiling face 
The bright sun always shows; 

All gold and shining every day, 
No matter where he goes! 


So warm and bright he makes the 
earth, 
I love the cheerful sun, 
And hate to lose him from my sight, 
After the day is done. 


No matter if the clouds appear 
And hide his smiling face— 

I know he’s shining just the same, 
Right up there in his place! 


I’m going to tr¥ like him to shine, 
And always wear a smile, 
And though some clouds may come 
my way, 
Keep pleasant all the while. 
Lena B. Ellingwood. 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Sandstone Camp for Girls 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 
Fifteenth Season 


THE CAMP of HAPPINESS 


Five hours from Chicago. 
Girls 8 to 24 in three divisions, 
For booklet address Director, 
ESTHER COCHRANE DUNHAM 
121 So. 36th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


KOHAHNA 
for GIRLS 


In the North Woods on 

Lake Michigan. Crafts, Na- 
ture Study, Tutoring, 
Sports, Horseback Riding. 
Booklet. MRS. MAUD 
BEALS TURNER, 1368 
Granville Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

This camp advertises only in 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Pembroke ~~ 
Boys Camp re 


Combining an extensive eastern 
tour with. several weeks camp on 
Lake Annabessacook, Winthrop, 
Maine; for a carefully sele 
group of boys from the 

west. Other summer activ 
Send for Summer Booklet. 

broke is a boarding and day sé 
for boys; kindergarten to co 
preparatory. Catalog upon request. 


Pembroke School for Bays 


74th & State Line, Kansas City, 
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on Long Lake, Oe | 
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brought out two small packages §« 
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| Biography Entering Civiealum 
eof One College, Then Another 


One of the new and growing de- 
. partures in college education is the 
study of biography. Prof. A. W. 


a cs : Vernon, who started the first col- 
lege department in..this subject, 


“and who is now. head of the new 


= ** department of biography at Dart- 


ith College, presents his ideas 


2 in the following article. 


‘tive to the currents of modern 
«& life, a constant change in the aca- 
demic curriculum is being under- 
taken: One of the main character- 
istics of this change is the substitu- 
tion of elective courses for required 
courses, even in the first two years 
of college. The single track upon 


a T THE colleges which are sensi- 


_ which all the minds of students in 


the nineteenth century had te run 
has become a network of tracks like 
the North Station.in Boston. And 
the reason for the many courses is 
fundamentally the same as for the 
many tracks: the students are going 
to different destinations. The old 
curriculum prepared students for the 
professions; the new curriculum is 
preparing students for the whole 
range of human life. To reach their 
destinations, shorter and more di- 


... versified runs are necessary. 


. As students now come to college 
not to make the station “law” or 
“medicine,” but rather “life,” what 
they desire from their college 
course is not so much discipline as 
wisdom, Throughout the course in- 
deed there is a feeling of skepticism 
about the worth of the college cur- 
riculum that never entered the 
‘thoughts of the older generation of 
eee who had bought tickets for 

a longer journey. The distinction so 
commonly drawn between books and 
life by those not acquainted with the 
best in either is now being drawn by 
some college students themselves. 
Hénce it becomes desirable to make 
the connection between the two 
abundantly clear to those who wish 
to become acquainted with books 
only for the sake of becoming ac- 
quainted with life. In his recent au- 
tobiography, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon 
‘gays, “I have always found more ser- 
mons in people than in books, unless 
I could find the people in the books.” 
' Fhe easiest method of showing col- 
lege students that books grow out 
of life and minister to life is by 
- making them intimately acquainted 
with bodks that have “pedple” in 
them, And the best way of making 
these same students enlarge their 
ideas both of books and of life and 
of the connection between them is 
by acquainting them with those 
books that have the biggest people 
in them. Which means that college 
‘ education may be made vital by 
‘means of biography. 

Kind to. Avoid be 


Some readers of these lines. may 
make an instant protest. They will 
yarn that some of the most stu- 

"Bleep they have ever read are 

biograph es. hen Herndon _ re- 

turned from: his Boston trip to 
 $pringfield, [1L, he brought Lincoln 
a life of Burke to read which Lincoln 
threw down because he said it was 
“all eulogy.” And if one of the pur- 
poses of introducing biography into 
the college curriculum is to prove 
the. * connection between books and 
life, we must not put into the hands 

of the students books which would 
make the noblest men and women of 
_ history unlifelike. Biography should 
be as intelligently worked out and 
pursued.as are many other subjects. 
The study of biography should indi- 
cate to us the goal of human life and 
therefore its nature. 

As I was meditating upon these 
thitigs, a friend of mine who knew 
the course of my meditations sug- 
gested to ident Cowling of Carle- 
ton College that he invite me to that 
progressive institution to teach biog- 


raphy. The idea did not seem pre-/ 


posterous to this eager and generous 
educator. ..As we are both ordained 
Christian ministers, I dare say that 
he was as aware as I that Christian- 
ity, like Buddhism, Confucianism and 
-Muhammadanism indeed, has gained 
its hold over men because of the 
biography at its heart. At any rate, 
with his loyal support and with the 
generous aid of a former parishioner 
and friend in building up a biograph- 


_ portions, I had the happy ; 
' spending five years in te: 


enced ‘its power to enthuse and 
ennoble inquiry into the chief accom- 
-plishments and motives and aspira- 
tions of human kind, to separate the 


‘abiding from the transitory, the ele-. 


’ mental from the ornamental. There 
too I found that by its ‘means many 
_ ofthe deepest concerns, ordinarily 
; barred from college classrooms, be- 
/ came the natural material of vivid 

* and at times violent discussion. 
' Getting Acquainted With Greatness 
: As one of the ‘sttidents put it: “We 
: come to know in quite a measure 
’ what greatness is and the beauty of 
it is that we find it rubbing our very 
elbow.” And another: “To college 
‘students who have as yet neither 
found their opinions on religion, 
‘philosophy, purpose or vocation, this 
_ ‘course is without doubt the most in- 


great. Sheaves of biographical 
sketches are appearing. In Germany 
a series of monographs is in process 
of publication by which the most 
eminent. philosophers ‘and _ theolo- 
gians show how their systems grew 
out of their lives. 


Lightened and Enlightened 
Professors Elliot and Laski have 
indicated how political science can 
be lightened and enlightened by be- 
ing presented through ‘a series of bi- 
ographies. In England Strachey turns 
the burning glass of his satire on his 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen and 
country-women,. In England, also, the 
“Gentleman with the Duster” dresses 
up biography as detective stories. 
From France Maurois throws the 
magic’ of his imagination into Ger- 


many and England and biography 
puts on the mask of fiction.’ From 


France, also, Bazalgette writes poetic 
rhapsodies on our American Whit- 


‘man and Thoreau while Werner goes 


still further into the forbidden Thibet. 
of eccentrics and produces a Barnum, 
Maximilian Harden in Germany, best 
of all Gamaliel Bradford in America, 


give brilliant series of penetrating | 


light into man’s-inner being. And in 
this new blaze of interest in the spiri- 
tual side of man, the great figures of 
the race are strikingly reinterpreted; 
Lincoln, for instance, by W. E. Bar- 
ton, Stephenson, Rothschild and Car] 
Sandburg. Never at any time in his- 
tory have so great a group of talented 
men made it plain to us that “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” 
and that the highest and most in- 
spiriting of all mysteries is the in- 
soluble “spirit of man’—ever uttering. 
itself, never exhausting itself, always 
attracting us on. And truly one of 
the greatest advantages in the new 
collegiate department of biography is 
the taste it awakens for this noble 
body of literature which enshrines in 
ever more adequate form the names 
and characters which are the glory 
of human kind. A. W. VERNON. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 


By CLARA HULBURT SMITH, Kansas City, Mo. 
CIVIC SERIES —LESSON 28 


Does the foreign-born become eligible for assimilation into bodies , 
politic by merely renouncing allegiance to prince or potentate? 
' “Little Rhodie” is smallest in area, has 566 people to the square mile, 
and exceeds all states in the per capita value of her products. 
Aeronautical training centers answer in the 


Better had the adolescent wrestle with an ill-tempered grizzly than to 
risk reading pornographic literature. — 
At what stage of migration does: the emigrant become an immigrant? © 


Mr. Principal, is not: my passable grade in geography offset by two 


DERIVATIVE WORDS 


Lessons appear Mondays. The Educational Editor, upon re- 
quest, will bé glad to send Lesson Key for the Civic Series 
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A President Seeks Purpose 


Madison, Wis. 
Special Correspondence 


HEN the parents in the State 

of Wisconsin send their sons 

and daughters to University 
of Wisconsin, just what is it that 
they are expecting of their univer- 
sity? 
This question ‘yond in. which 
Glenn Frank, president of the uni- 
versity, is interested, and after what 
he calls a “field trip”. of some five 
months which thoroughly covered 
the State, he feels that the answer is 
somewhat more tangible to him than 
it was in September when he as- 
sumed the presidency. of the univer- 
sity. 

“T have been criticized for go- 
ing on these trips about the State, 
making talks, meeting. the people,” 
he said, “when I should more prop- 
erly be ‘sitting in my office undertak- 
ing the detail work of administra- 
tion. But in coming to the univer- 
sity, I entered what was to me an 
entirely new field.. I cannot ade- 
quately. serve until I have steeped 
myself in the atmosphere, .the tradi- 
tions of the State, urtil I know the 
people of 'the State, and have found 
the purpose of the university.” 

Dr. Frank has undertaken to as- 
certain the sentiment of parents and 
has come.to the conclusion, “briefly, 
that they want their sons and daugh- 


ticism, objectivity, equilibrium, and 
a sense of craftsmanship. 
“Skepticism has had many false 
meanings read into it,’’ he explained. 
“The word ‘skeptic,’ coming from 
the Greek, means in its purity, ‘I 
shade my eyes.’ Now it is a-sense of 
this quality that should be-developed 
in students. To be skeptical rather 
than gullible. It is too easy for the 
student to accept every idea that is 
handed him. He must learn to ques- 


ters to find these four things: skep- 


|}chine,” he said. 


tion everything. It.is the critical 
attitude we need. Our teachers must 


“Next, this matter of objectivity. 
Parents want their children to look 
clear-eyed at a situation, to make 
their own judgments, and decisions 
in the light of the facts,” he con- 
tinued. “It.is awlack of objectivity 
to be a Republican on all issues or 
a Democrat at every election, to join 
various cults, cliques, or clans and 
to be a stanch and blind supporter 
of all their policies. It is largely a 
question of fact versus fiction. 

“By equilibrium, I do not have 
reference to that quality which 
might liken. a man to a bowlder—a 
man who is firm, who will stay put, 
on whom you can depend, and _al- 


ways know just where he’ll be. Thej| 


bowlder, you know, stays in exactly 
the same place year after year. 
Rather I mean the equilibrium of a 
moving wheel, that retains its bal- 
ance and poise only as long as it 
keeps its momentum—as long as it 
is going toward something. 

“And last, the sense of craftsman- 
ship. The parents of the students 
at the University of Wisconsin want 
their children educated for the work 
of life, not cway from it. The real 
universities, as Sir John Barrie said 
several years: ago, are the homes 
of the péople. The university fails 
if it makes students ashamed of the 
simple democracy of their homes.” 

Moreover, Dr. Frank believes that 
parents feel that. the. administration 
should be a means to an end; not an 
end in itself. “One should be ‘sus- 
picious of a smooth-running ma- 
“Invariably it has 
sacrificed certain necessary values 
to that smoothness — sacrificed 
growth to peace. It‘is more desir- 
able to have friction and turmoil in 
the administration than to give up 


growth.” 


free minds as well as furnish them.” 


Western K ansas 


Changed — 


by Consolidated Schools 


Hays, Kan. 

- pbentat Correspondence’ 
VERY morning more than 6000 
country boys and girls in west- 
ern Kansas clamber into: big 
motorbusses and are carried to 
modern, well-equipped school build- 


ings, there to be taught by corps of 


efficient and well-trained teachers. 

Yet less than seven years ago 
these same hoys and girls—or per- 
haps their older brothers and sis- 
ters—harnessed the family horse to 
the buggy or cranked the family 
“fliyver” and drove to one-room, 
one-teacher schools, there to. receive 
some slight attention from an over- 
worked teacher wrestling bravely 
with an antiquated system. 

The change has been due to the 
consolidated school movement — a 
movement which has literally trans- 
formed whole communities in west- 
ern Kansas during the past seven 
years. And back of that movement 
is C. E. Rarick, head of the rural 
education department of Kansas 
State Teachers’. College of Hays. 
Mr. Rarick was recently chosen as 
president of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association in recognition of the 
amazing things he has accomplished 
among the rural schools of western 
Kansas. # 

Seven years ago there was not a 
single consolidated school .in -the 
western half of the State. Then on 
the morning of Oct. 19, 1919; a train 
whistled into the little town: of La- 


.Crosse, Kan. There was nothing un- 


usual in that; it had done the same 
thing many mornings for many 
years. A small group of men -and 
women boarded the train. That, too, 
had often occurred before, But out 
of this very ordinary event was to 


grow a movement that was-not in 
any sense ordinary or unimportant. 
Mr. Rarick was piloting a group of 
| Schoo] people from this section to 
‘|the San Luis Valley in Colorado to 


study the consolidation of schools. 
And the trip marked the beginning 
of a néw era of rural education in 
western Kansas. . 

Convinced . : 

In the party were a number of 
county superintendents .of schools, 
principals and. superintendents of 
town schools, and several public- 
spirited citizens who were vitally 
interested in the project. The group 
visited’ the wah 3 at Montevista, 


Pronunciation ° 
of Proper. Names. _ 
in the News 


Henrt eum '(so0-mah’ny’), 
Brussels lawyer and play- 
wright. ; : 

Jacob Ruysdael. :(rots’-daht) 
(1625-82), Duteh™ landscape 
painter, 

Cirencester . (locally, ais’ -e-ter; 
elsewhere, -s!’-ren-ses-ter), 4 
‘town in. Gloucesterehire, Eng- 
land.” . 

Raoul Péret (rah’-ool peh’ -reh), f 
new Finance Minister in’ the 
Briand Cabinet. 

Troms6 (trohm’-zuh), coastal 
province of northern Norway. 

Some French papers’that have 
recently criticized financial 
action. in Parliament: kre 
Nouvelle (air noo-vel) (New 
Era); .L’Homme ‘Eibre (lom 
1é-br’) (Freeman); Le Temps 
(ton'h) (The Times); Le Matin 
(mat’-an’h) (The Morning) ; 
Nouveau Siéele (noo’-voh' se- 
eh’+kl’)- (New Agé) * Le Gauloils . 
(luh goh’-lwaw) (The Gaul), 

Machias (match-I’-as) ‘ seaport 
in Maine (repeated from: last’ 


week because of mistake). 


‘ 
.% 


London, Eng. 
: Special Correspondence 
HE most insidious enemy of 
| education is routine. There is 
nothing against which a teacher 
should so carefully guard - himself. 
The ordinary capable teacher after 
a few years of experience has mas- 
tered the secrets of discipline and 
ordinary class-management. He has 
reduced his “correction” of pupils’ 
work to a simple system. His curricu- 
lum is usually.ready for him, cut and 
dried. He knows that a certain 
standard of information must be 
acquired by his class, All who fall 
short must be made to atone by 
stereotyped punishments. 

A certain amount of work has to 
be got through in the day, and at 
the end of it, Nhe can get away—at 
any rate ina day school—to his golf 
or whatever recreation he prefers. 
He wants to dismiss the school from 
his thought altogether. His task can- 
not be said to be badly accomplished 
in one sense. He gives no' trouble. 
Indeed such a person is not usually 
a bad fellow—he is popular with his 
| colleagues and not unliked by. the 


nothing from him worth learning. 

Teaching is a. task to be. got 
through somehow. Certain subjects 
have to he taught. The pupils are 
hardly individuals, though they: are 
roughly divided up into good,. bad 
and moderate. If they get their tale 
of bricks lete, all is well, if 


um | 20t; the penalty must be paid—the 


on- |More automatic 
-|Toutine existence is by no. My of 


the better. Such a 
eaporamrnth Boy ws 
cupati 


we 
Gaew a 


i eet “7h sine th 


boys, though ¢hey may be learning. 


for anyone—and most especially for 
the teacher. The teacher who is 
dealing with young, fresh, vigorous 
beings must be full of vigor himself 
~—ready to change his methods and 
rearrange his practice continually. 
His purpose is to show his pupils 
how to live. Did not the greatest of 
all teachers say that he came to give 
life and to give it more abundantly? 
But routine is inertia. It treats all 
individuals alike. Notice the differ- 
ence in the way in which what is 
called “a difficult pupil’ is treated 
by the routine-teacher and the real 
teacher. The one attacks the sur- 
face merely. Such and such a boy 
is idle, a nuisance. So let him be 
punished! The real teacher, on the 
other hand, seeks to understand the 
child. | 
‘To understand him will almost cer- 
tainly be to help him. The writer of 
this article who for a quarter of a 
century was a headmaster would lay 
it down without fear of contradiction 
that wherever there is failure of in- 
dustry or discipline in any pupil the 
cause is that he has been mishandled 
either at home, or—as often is the 
case—by some particular teacher in 
the school who has treated him by 
routine methods and never troubled 
to understand him. And let us never 
forget that to understand any human 
being is an art needing great skill, 
much training, and deep sympathy. 
“Will you play upon this pipe?” 
says Hamlet to Guildenstern. And 
to all Hamlet’s assurances that the 


ore 1 is peat vin Guildenstern | 
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Routine in Teaching 


can only reiterate that he has not the 
skill. And then comes the crushing 
rejoinder. from Hamlet, “Why, look 
you, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me! You would play upon me, you 
would. seem to know my stops.... 
Do you think-I am easier to be played 
On than a pipe?” 

There you have the kernel of the 
matter. To the routine teacher the 
pupil is much easier to play on than 


a pipe. And so the much music, the |; 


excellent voice in the little organ is 
silent. 
make it speak. 
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The routine teacher cannot |' 


Sargent, Conter, oeser: Lajara and 


‘Del Norte—all of them excellent 


consolidated: systems. Thoroughly 
convinced that consolidation was 
the only means of improving rural 
schools in western Kansas, the dele- 
gation started home. 

“Do you suppose we shall ever see 


Cc. E. Rarick 


anything {n Kansas equal to these 
consolidated schools?” half wist- 
fully wondered one member of the 
party as the San Luis valley was 
left behind. And the question was 
uppermost in the minds of all. That 
was less than seven years ago. To- 
day there are 25 consolidated sys- 
tems in-western Kansas, many of 
them as large, as well equipped, as 
successful as those of the San Luis 
valley. 

The first large consolidation: . in 
western Kansas was at Holcomb, a 
little village on the Sante Fe Trail 
in Finney County. The project was 
started in the fall of 1919 almost 
immediately upon the return of the 
group from Colorado... So convincing 
was the report of. those who had 
journeyed to the San Luis valley 
that the vote at the bond election 


stood 76 for and 9 against consoli- 
dation. 


After that the change came rap- 


jidly, but, not without some strenu- 
.}ous work: Mr. Rarick has been the 


leader in practically every one of 
the consolidations. A man of wide 
experience in the Kansas school 
field, a man of vision and optimism, 
he was selected by President W. A. 
Lewis of the. state teachers’ college 
for this specific piece of work. He 
has kept at his task tirelessly, 
spending more, than half of his time 
in organization and extension work 
among the schools of western Kan- 
sas. He has journeyed more than 
120,000 miles across the plains in 
the last seven years, farther than 
five times around the earth; and 
most of that distance has been in a 
car driven by himself, because the 
railroads do not link to the outside 
world. many of the smaller commu- 
nities of the prairies. 
Steady Growth 

Occasionally come years’ when 
there are crop failures and times 
are hard; then for a brief period 
the movement is held in check. But 
the development™ throughout the 
seven-year period has been steady. 

The. thing is cumulative. One 
community looks across at another 
in a néighboring county and sees 
what remarkable things have been 
accomplished there; if it is an ordi- 
nary community it ‘becomes arous 
to do as: well. 
sentiment for consolidation is full 
blown and the time is ripe for action. 
That is the way it has worked time 
after time. 

A town at the center of the dis- 
tricts to. be consolidated may be se- 
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lected as the pojnt at which to ‘pula | 
the new school system. Just as often, 
however, the building hag heen 
placed at the approximate center of 
the districts to be served, even if 
there is no town of any size at that 
point. That is why the tourist pass- 


often astonished to see a beautiful 
new 10 or 12-room school building 


haps only a few scattering dwellings 
about it. 

A consolidation project usually 
provides for both grades and high 
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‘school, and often requires the serv- 


A Typical Consolidated School of Western Kansas 


ing through western Kansas today is 


perched on a prairie swell with per-. 


Centenary of Polish Educator 


Warsaw, Poland 

Special Correspondence 
Pits\on is. celebrating this year 
the one hundredth anniversary 
of one of her best sons—Stanis- 
laus Staszic, educator, philanthropist, 
philosopher, natural scientist, and 
financier. It would be difficult to find 
a more richly endowed nature,..Born 
in 1755 in Pila in the province of 
Poznania, Staszic passed away in 


A One-Room School Bulit of Sod in Thomas County 


ices of from 12 to 15 teachers. Some 
of the schools operate as many as 
10 or 12 big busses for the transpor- 
tation of the children. 

The improvement in the educa- 
tional system is not the only good 
resulting. from consolidated schools, 
according to Mr. Rarick. The school 
r“plant” furnishes: a center and a 
common interest for the community. 
It develops a community pride that 
evidences itself in many ways. For 
instance, consolidation has brought |. 
about a marked betterment of rural 
roads in. nearly every community 
where it has been adopted. The big 
school busses require smooth, well- 
graded highways. 

Promotes “Back to the Farm” 

The consolidated school develop- 
ment is proving a big factor in the 
“back to the farm” movement. One 
of the axioms which Mr. Rarick and 
his co-workers have preached to 
western Kansas for the past seven 
years is: “Provide the boys and 
girls of the rural districts the same 
educational facilities they find in the 
towns and cities and you cannot 
drive them off the farms. of: Katisas.”’ 

The increased interest that farm 
communities are taking in “educa- 
tion at home” is demonstrated by the 
fact that in many consolidated dis- 
tricts there are today from two to 
four times as many children earolléd 
in school as formerly attended the 
one and two-room schools serving 
the same territory. Moreover, the 
population in these communities is 
rapidly increasing, and. there is a 


who have finished school to remain 
and make their homes there. 

Some of the largest consolidation 
projects have been at Oakley, Colby, 
Holcomb, Weskan, Cimmaron, Gem, 
Kingsdown, Kirwin, and Plains. 

The battle is nat won yet. There 
are. many communities in Western 
Kansas where thé oné-teacher sys- 
tem still holds forth, often in a di- 
lapidated shack. Several sod school- 
houses are still in use in this section 
of the country. But the out-worn sys- 
tem is passing: Given 10 more years 
in which crops are good, and western 
Kansas will say good-by to the one- 
teacher school, 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL, i Daven, 
direction of MISS BD ar 
L. R.A. Dine urhyth 
mics, be held at Weatheld 
peas B, Hampstead, ’ 
August to 14th inclusive. . 
There will be a INTERNAT ONES OON.- 
GRESS OF RHYT GENEVA, AUGUST 
16 to 18th, soltewed by a SUMMER SCHOOL, 
under ae eee 
DALCROZE, AUGUST 19th ” an i snguosies 
to THE TONDON SCH 
London, 


23 Png Street. 


, England. 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, S. E. 25, ENGLAND 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 


Tel. Sydenham 2688 


Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, London, S. W.7} 


Day and BoarpInGc SCHOOL 
Girls prepared e Ea egy for 
University BExam and 
Scholarships. rantitties to- out- 


door games and practical work 
of many kinds. - 


A up to the age 
t 10, a is a ) Aor of 
University Specialists oma trai ned 


Aopen to the Cotes 


Warsaw in 1826.: As the son of a 
simpler burgher he had many diffi- 
culties to encounter, for at that time 
careers were open only to the nobly 
born. He surmounted all, however, 
and lived to see the enfranchisement 
of the third estate. He loved his 
country with noble derotion and 
consecrated all his talents and en- 
ergies to the good of Poland. 
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AMERICAN SUMMER CAMPS 
in NORMANDY 


LE CLOS LA a 
for boys 


Outdoor vacation life bce a i 
supervision. All sports of comntey and 
seaside. Conversational French, 


Address: Paul G. de Rosa (Harvard B.) 
Director the AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR ors 
37 Rue Boileau, PARIS, France 


The MacJannet Summer. Camps 


On Lake Annecy yrencn ALPS 


L’Aiglen for Bo oye; Alouette for Girls 
Ages 6-15. eason July 1-Sept. 1 


Information from 


The Elms Country Day School 


7 Avenue Eugenie, Saint-Cloud, France 


Telephone 114 


Staszic played an important part 
in’ the education commission which 
was in fact the first board of educa- 
tion in Europe, of which Poles are 
justly proud; he founded a mining . 
school, established foundries, was 
director of a department of art and 
industry, and supported cloth fac- 
tories and cotton industry in the 
newly founded town -of Lodz; he was 
active in the establishment of a 
conservatoire in Warsaw and a 
school for agriculture and poetry, | 
and also Marymont near Warsaw, 
finally a preparatory school for the 
polytechnic institute, 3 

One of hi- most important ‘activ- 
ities was his support of the Society 
of the Friends of Science for whom 
he built a magnificent palace in 
Warsaw. This palace had a 
checkered history. After the insur- 
rection of 1863 the Russians turned 
it. into a Russian school with an 
orthodox chapel which became a 
place of torture for Polish youth who - 
were forced into the Russian schools. 
The whole building was disfigured, 
the simple, noble lines of the ar- 
chitecture distorted by Byzantine ad- 
ditions and ornamentations, utterly 
out of keeping with its character. 
Now that Poland has got back its 
own, the palace has been restored to 
its original state and is one of the 
finest and most dignified buildings in 
Warsaw. 

Staszic lived to see the dis- 
qualifications removed which did. not 
allow a burgher to possess landed — 
estates. He bought a large property 
in former Austrian Poland for the 
purpose of devoting it to the advan- 
tage of his generation and of all the . 
following ones. 
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Mockbeggar Hill, Ringwood, 


ST. HELENS 


Vanburgh Park, Blackheath, 
London, S. E. 3, England 


Studio, 
ante, Eng. 


Principals— 
MISS JAMESON, MISS M. M. SMITH 
Soe English School), Somerville College, 
Oxford. Sound modern education. Prepara- 
tion for all examinations. Individual atten- 
tion, also entire charge if desired. 


HEATHERHURST 


GRANGE 
Deepcut, near Camberley, Surrey, Eng. 


Cricket, = Net -ball. 
MISSES DUNSTAN & MISS HAR 


GREENWOOD’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


All commercial subjects; specialist in 
hand-writing; individual instruction to 
each pupil; separate room for ladies; 
prospectus post free. 


5 John Dalton Street, Deansgate 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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1923, as shown by the following figures. 
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—— ‘West and West vied for 
- intercollegiate individual 


E Beturdey, and w doubo| 


tank heirs heat and a double 


ar sinepe . 
« with him to Palo Alto, Calif., 


2 ee in the 220- 
40-yard freestyle swims. He 

4 the west coast re- 
st mal Pemard title, and in the 1924 
lympic game he swam on a record- 
ing 8$00-meter team. 


: ee The ‘meet was'replete with close fin- 
» §shes, one of them in the wake of 
mn vibagener! in the 440. He, however, was 


ards to the good when Capt. John 
awkins 
B. Coale 


"26 of Princeton and 
27 of Annapolis 


- ariel. the finish almost simultane- 


eH 2 
Es 

; 

* _ ” 


4 
ae 
oe 
ee 
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ously. Six minutes of thought on the 


= oe of the judges gave second place to 
w 


kins.. Coale ajiso lost out for 


a second honors when he trailed in 


be 
x: 
Be 


‘O’Connor’s wake in the 220, Harry M. 
_ Lewis of Rutgers beating him out. 
wis swam a t 50-yard dash 
rckoff '26, of Annapolis, 
© Re Rule Jr. °26, An- 
, G@ B. Heérschberger '27, Wis-. 
Seen. “Big Ten” champion, R. E. 
‘Williams '27 of Stanford and J. S. 
- Letéher ’28 of Washington and Lee. 
All six hit the finish with the distance 
between the first and last scarcely 
calculable in inches. Lewis got the 
verdict after several minutes of con- 
ference by the judges with Wyckoff, 
Rule. and MHerschberger trailing. 
Wyckoff evened the score when he 
won the 100-yard free style, 


- _ easily 
_ * with Lewis in third place. 


A duel to settle old issue between 
WwW. C. O’Brien ’26 of Illinois and M. W. 
Carter "28 of Minnesota took place in 


a 4m the fancy dive. O’Brien defeated 


. Carter in conference dual meets, but 
- fell victini to him in the “Big Ten” 


4 . championships. He evened the score 


Saturday and saw’ Carter Jand in third 
D. C. Fall ’26, second place win- 


ot ae tar er in the Olympics in 1924, slipped 


Ke 
- 


ar 


ae 
Zi 


City College of Detroit. second ; 
is tz iy isconsin, third ; C. C. 


- badly and Stanford’s chance of a third 
national title-holder went with him. 

H. C. Allan '27 of Annapolis’ did not 
have any trouble in winning the 200- 
a breaststroke title, and J. E. Hill 
27, Minnesota’s “Big Ten” 150-yard 
. backstroke champion, graduated into) 
the national title ranks with a yard to 
r over Captain Rule of Annapolis. 
The. summary: 


60-Yard Freestyle—Won by H. M. 
Lewis 7% spoons Wy ; P. A. Wyckoff ’26, 
A. R. Rule Jr. 96. 
. B. Herschberger 27, 


e—25s. 
)- Yard Prestsie—Won by Py Me 
koff ’26, Annapolis; G. itt ag 3 
r ty bio eg aerne iwifiam 
E. Wi jams 


G. B. Coale °27, An- 


uuteare. second : 
Frank Turner 27, An- 


napolis, third: 


- napolis, fourth. Time—2m. 26.1s. 


440-Yard Freestyle—Won by J. W. 
O'Connor ’26, Stanford; J. H. Hawkins 
°26, Princeton, second; G. B. Coale ’27, 
Annaolpis, third; C. 'B. Stevenson | 27, 
Stanford, fourth. Time—dm. 23.8s. 
150-Yard ke—Won by J. E. 
Till °27, Minnesota; A. R. Rule Jr. ’26, 
Annapolis, second; A. J. Bowren 98. 
Princeton, third; A.} J. Allen ’26, gees 
‘ord, fourth. Time—im. 48.1s. 

200-Yard Breaststroke—Won at H.C. 
Allen ‘’27, Annapolis; ~ 


nm 


M 


Leader 
dr. . fourth. Time—2m. 44.7s. 

Fan i ng—Won by W. C. O’Brien 
an Illinois, 78.6 points; C. S. Cooper a 


Mrs. Schoonmaker 
~ Wins Title Again 


3 Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 5—Mrs. Leon M. 


 . “Schoonmaker of the Fencers’ Club, is 


Pay 


+ 

\ oes 
% 

. 


once more the women’s foil champion 


of the United States. For the second 
year in succession she captured the 
title at her home salle d’armes, when 
she conquered in a field of 18 without 
losing a bout, last week. 

Three strips. were fought, with two 
qualifying from each for the finals. Mrs. 
Schoonmaker a Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, also of the Fencers’ Club, quali- 
 fied- on the first, Miss Grace oss, 
_$Senac Fencing School, and Miss Milli- 
cent Cope of Philadelphia Fencers, on 
the second, and Mrs. Charles Hopper, 


| ‘New York, and Mrs. Charles H. Voor- 


hees, Fencers’ Club, on the third. 
Mrs. Schoonmaker won every bout 


in both the preliminaries and ip the 
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, while’ Mrs. Hopper was second, 
only to the winner, and Mrs. 
Voorhees third. 

The other competitors included Miss 


conion, Mrs. Ottilie Foy, Miss 
' Mucke, Miss Mollie Burnside, 
Yan Buskirk, and Miss 


Mrs. Harold 
. er sybase all of New York. 
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FIRST GAME OF SERIES 


Women: This ‘Summer 


: By the aanvesoio4: Pret. 
- Gothenburg, Sweden, April 5 


0 only, to which all nations will 
be invited to send two ‘competitors | 
» for each’ event, have now been 
. er for August 27 | 
» this year. 


plan tb oak | 
national | “Ohne ‘Committee in, 
future games, the official title of 
the meet in Sweden this summer 
will be “The Second International 
| Athletic Games for Women,” 


C. L. HOUSER MAKES 
_ NEW WORLD RECORD 


Breaks Discus Mark While 
His Team Defeats \Stanford 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif., 
April 5 (Special)—The University of 
Southern California’ track and field 
team defeated Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in the Stanford Stadium, 
Saturday, while the Cardinal rooters 
cheered the Southern California cap- 
tain, Clarence L. Houser ’26, who es- 
tablished a new world’s record of 158ft. 
-1%in. in the discus throw. Houser 
also won the 16-pound shotput by a 
put of 48ft. 24%4in. The score was 67% 
to 63144. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia won eight firsts: while Stanford 
— seven, including the one-mile 
relay. 


ahead by taking first and third in the 
mile, then making a clean sweep of 
the quarter mile. Early in the meet, 
however, Southern California forged 
ahead and the result was decided in 
their favor before the relay was run. 

100-Yard Dash—Won by E. L. House, 
U. S. C.- R. S. Hyland, "stanford. sec- 
ond; Herschel Smith, U. S; C., third. 
Time—1 10s. 


220-Yard Dash—Won by E. L. House, 
; Herschel Smith, U. S. C.. sec- 
ond ; 23 ‘B. Pason, U. S. C., third. Time— 
440-Yard Dash—Won by T. F. Miller, 
Stanford; W. G. Storie, Stanford, sec- 
ond; L. T. ot Cai Stanford, third. 
ven, 
a ge by W. H. Rich- 
.ardson, Stanford: M. Niersbach, U. S. 
C., second: C. W, carlemith, Stanford. 
We. Gas tied for third. 

One-Mile ken by J. ‘ apie, 
Stanford; R. F. Shawhan, U. 
ond;. W. M. Ramsey, = Chee Hogg ‘third. 
Time—4m. 27s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by L. G. Heil- 
man, U. S. C.; W. W. Swayne, Stanfo-d, 
second : Bruce Smith, 5° 8. Os third. 
Time—9m. 49.3s. 

120-Yard High Hurdles—Won by - of 
Dye, S. C.; C. F. Reynolds, us 
second; C. C. West, Stanford, Paird’ 
Time—14.9s. 

220-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by K. D. 
Grumbles, U. S, C.; L. W. Dye, U. S. C., 
second; C. C., West, Stentord. third. 
Time—24.6s. 

Running High Jump—Won by King, 
Stanford; H. J. Coggeshall, U. S. C., 
second ; "A. 1, eee, We Be eS thir i. 
Height—6ft. 4in. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by T. S. 
Meeks, Stanford; R. L. McRae. Stan- 
ford, second; C. 'F. Reynolds, U. S. 
third. Distance—22ft. 8i4in. 

Pole Vault—L. S. Barnes, a, 
and M: R. Ruiz, U. S. C., tied for first: 
G. K, Fontaine, Stanford, third. Height 
—12ft. 3in.° 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by Cc. IL, 
Houser, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia: J. W. Hoffman, Stanford Uni- 
versity, second;- J. J. Aleksi, University 
ue see California, third. Distance— 


Discus Throw—Won by C. L. Howser, 
University of Southern California; J. W. 
Hoffman, Stanford University, second: 
W. H. Evers, Stanford University, third. 
Distance—158ft. 134in. 

Javelin Throw—Won ‘4 M. B. Harlow, 
Stanford University; T. Joaquin, 
Stanford University, second: T. E. Ship- 


—188ft 
Relay—Won by Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Time—3m. 21.4s. 


ONE-MILE RACE WON 
: BY ORLANDO PIANI 


NEWARK, April 5—Orlando Piani 
scored a brilliant victory in straight 
heats over William Spencer, twice 
Unitel, States champion, in one of 
the feature mile match races in the 
opening card of the Newark Velo- 
drome this afternoon. 

The Italian star went to the front 
in the first brush on the last lap and 
met the rushes of Spencer with an un- 
beatable sprint in 3m. 6 2-5s. 


rush on tke last turn and drew al- 
most éyen, but Piani rode away from 
— by a length. The time was 3m. 17 
s. 
Fred Spencer, national sprint cham- 
pion, 


in another mile match race. 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5 (#) 
—The Oxford- -Cambridge lacrosse team 
from England met with defeat at the 
hands of University of Maryland, 11 to 
4, Saturday, in the first. contest of 
their 14-game tour of the Hast. . 

The score was tied three. times dur- 
| ing hcg thie —_ pond the . work 
rs) e ry rs during the second 
}half enabled them to forge ahead. 

Sir Esmé Howard, the crack ya Am- 


| bassador, attended the — 


was played in.a high s 
here. The English pl: 
|sented to President’ 


| the day and after the both teams 
en embassy. 


in is were entertained at 
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LYMPIC games: for women | 


At the outset the local team forged: 


key, 9" University, third. Distance 


In the second heat, the Italian again 
rode from in front, Spencer with a 


bowed in successive heats. to 
Cecil Walker, all-around title holder 


LOSE FIRST MATCH 


levents Adrian Paulen of Holland like- 
j wise failed to post a triumph in four 


Bell, Telep 


* cial)—The 
an 


}2 to 1 


Beores ‘3802 3 Vin an oe 
ing Two Straight for World 
Hockey. Title, 


| STANLEY cup Se onane 


oals 
Won sa For ‘st Pts 
Montreal . eeseeeese 2 3 4 


Victoria sw. ia a ; 8 2 
. (Best three ‘games out of five.) 


MONTREAL, Que., April 5 (Spe- 
cial)—A fortunate . goal in the last 
minute of the first period gave the 
Victoria Cougars, "Western Hockey 

e champions and present hold- 
ers of the Stanley Cup and the world’ 8 
championship, the necessary encour- 
agement to display their best form 
of the world series here Saturday 
night and sweep through Montreal for 
a 3-to-2 victory which gives them a 
chance to retain the honors. The se-’ 
ries at present stands 2 to 1 for the 
National Hockey League champions 
and when the locals scored their first 
goal soon after the start on Saturday 
night it looked as if they would win 
the series in three straight games. 

Seibert put the Maroons in the lead 
within the first five minutes of the 


‘game when he raced in to score on 


the rebound of his own shot and this 
goal apparently: decided the series, 
Victoria failed to show. much aggres- 
sive play and the locals took matters 
easy. In the last minute Halderson 
tried a long shot which went over the 
net and bounded off the wire screen 
onto the top of the net. Then it 
dropped into the cage to tie the score. 

This was.the encouragement the 
Westerners needed and it also broke 
the confidence of th Maroons. Until 
the closing minutes of the third period 
the Cougars were the better team and 
they increased their lead in the sec- 
ond when Loughlin batted in a re- 
bound of Frederickson’s shot. The 
winners kept changing players all the 
way. through and the Maroons could 
not regain their stride, showing little 
of their usual dash and team play on 


the attack, and their defehsive play 


was the weakest of the series. Bene- 
dict saved them from a greater defeat. 

In the third period Frederickson 
went through: for the best individual 
score of’ the series to date, working 
inside to beat. Benedict from close 
range. In the final minutes of the 
game the Maroons scored their second 
goal, Stewart making full use of a play 
by Seibert-and from then until the 
final bell they staged a strong, but 
unsuccessful attack. 

The Cougars showed great improve- 
ment over their prévious two games. 
Frederickson, Halderson, Meeking and 
Loughlin were the best for the win- 
ners with the former being the best 
man on the ice. Benedict was the 
Maroons star with Seibert and Phillips 
being the only ones to show anything 


like their average games. 


‘VICTORIA MONTREAL 
Hart, Meeking, lw rw, Broadbent, Carson 


Frederickson, Foy ston, c 
ec, Phillips, Dinsmore 


Walker, Oatman, rw 
lw, Siebert, Rothschild | 


Halderson, Fraser, id. rd, Noble, Murro | 
Loughlin, rd , Stewart, "Holway 
Holmes, g gz, ‘Benedict 

Score—Victoria 3, Montreal 2. Goals— 
Halderson, Loughlin, Frederickson for 
Victoria; Siebert, Stewart for Montreal. 
Referees— William Bell * and. Cooper 
Smeaton, Montreal. Time—Three 20m. 
periods. " 


-|OVERSEAS STARS 
IN 40 VICTORIES 


United States Scores Only. 41 
Wins During Indoor Season 


NEW YORK, April 5 (#)—An echo 
of overseas triumph rolls back 
through the corridors of sportdom to- 
day as the contending forces in a com- 
prehensive international indoor strug- 
gle withdrawn from the North ameri- 
can athletic arena. 

The score sheet for 81 outstanding 
international clashes between indi- 
vidual stars in seven branches of com- 
petition gives the United States a 


jseant advantage, with 41 triumphs 


against 40 defeats, but a major share 
of glory went to three athletes from 
distant lands—J. Rene Lacoste, 
French tennis star; Charles_ Hoff, 
Norwegian pole vaulter and Erich 
Hagenlacher, German billiard player. 
. One. world’s: title long held in- the 
United States, one American indoor 
crown and a long string of records 
were carried off by the invading co- 
horts. 

Home defences in the billiard and 
tennis realms fell under the impact of 
the push. Jacob Schaefer after yield- 
ing the world’s 18.2 balkline crown .to 
Hagenlacher after having obtained an 
even break in two brilliant matches 
with Edouard Horemans of Belgium, 
while Ary Bos of Holland captured 
the junior national 18.2 crown. 

Lacoste earned probably an even 
higher place on Europe’s barnstorm- 
ing honor roll. however, by lifting the 
United States indoor tennis crown and 
with it, the defeat of William T. 
Tilden od. and Vincent Richards. 

United States athletic stars fell 


ishort of an even break in individual 


track tests by one point, as a result of 
Hoff’s -10. straight ‘victories. Hubert 
Houben of Germany went down to 
four consecutive defeats in sprint 


indoor middle distance starts, and 
Gordon Goodwin, English waler, was 
outstepped in his. lone appearance on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

A. Claus Thunberg of Finland, 
Olympic speed skating champion, 
closed with a rush to carry off 
several records and ae series of 
victories over Charles Jewtraw, but 
failed . previously to his quest 
of titles. After being outstroked by 
Joseph Moore and Charles Gorman in 
two indoor tests here, Thunberg failed 
to win a single race at championship 
meets in St. John, N. B., and Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. In: 20 starts, however, 
he won nine events. 

The brilliant breaststroke swim- 
ming of Erich Rademacher,~-German 
champion, has been offset by six suc- 
cessive defeats administered to his 
backstroking teammate G. EK. K. 
Froelich. 


NEW YORK CHESS.TEAM WINS 


NEW YORK; April 5—For the fourth 
time in a series of seven annual matches 
between New York and Chicago chess 
teams over the printing telegraph, the 10 
players representing the enzineers of the 
one Laboratories of this city 
have telumnphed over the team of the 
Western Electric Company’s manufactur- 
ing plant at peter Chicago, by the 
score of gi Re %, with one game un- 

his oi be adjudicated, al- 
though ‘the decision will not affect the 
result of the match. ° 


—_— 


PROVIDENCE WINS, 2 TO 1 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, April 5 (Spe- 
Providence Football Club, 
per yO sagen Bethlehem Steel Foot- 

] with several substitutes in 
the intter’s ” “lg won its American 


_ MIDDIES WIN AT | Enis , 
April 6—The 
Academy tennis 


“INDOOR POLO TITLE 


| Has Chance, Runaice, to Win 
Intercollegiate Honors 


Special fiom Monitor Ruheow : 

NEW ORK; April 5—The polo: play- 
ers of Yale University lost their sec- 
ond championship at indoor polo yves- 
terday, when the trio of the New York 
Athletic Club, by a brilliant recovery 
in the third period of ,the final tch 
in the Class A indoor championship at 
Squadron A Armoty; defeated the 1925 
titleholders, 11* to 11, in’ one of the 
most thrilling contests ever staged in 
that sport. Yale has still a chance to 
retain the intercollegiate title, how- 
ever, as the final in that event, against 
Pennsylvania Military Institute, will 


bé played Thursday. 


In the Class C finals, also played at 
the Squadron A Armory on Saturday 
evening, the home team just managed 
to win; also by a margin of half a 
goal, from the team of Philmont: Club, 
ot Philadelphia, the “score being 
2 to 1%. 

The New York Athletic Club team 
was in receipt of a handicap of. seven. 
but this was. overcome in the first two 
chukkers, and the collegians were one 
goal in the lead when the third period 
started. At this point the Mercury 
Foot representatives. really showed 
their skill, and with J. W. Henley the 
leading scorer, they took the lead at 
11% to 10. The final chukker was the 
closest of all. Yale mandged to score 
one goal, but that was all, while 


‘Henley scored another. The last was 


neutralized by two fouls by the same 
player. The summary: 
CLASS A 
NEW YORK A. C. 
No. 1—J. W. Henley. C. R. Barrett 
No. 2—H. B. Albright....W. F. C. Guest 
Back—W. A, Herold. a a ae A. Muir 
Score—New York A. C. 1114, Yale Uni- 
versity 11, Goals—By handicap 7, Henley 
4, Herold 2, Pony: for New York A o.: 
Barrett 4, Guest 4, Muir 1 foe Yale. 
Fouls—Henley 3, Albright 2, New York 
A. C.; Muir 2, Yale. Referee—Capt. oO. I. 
Holman. Time—Four 742m, chukkers. 


CLASS C 
SQUADRON A PHILMONT 


ty, 1—J. H. Fitzgerald: Bit we Malone 
No. 2—A, W. Nichols :. Hanscom 


YALE 


Score—Saquadron A 2, Philmont 1%. 
Goals—Nichols 3, Koerner for Squadron 


A; Hyatt 2, Hanscom 2, by handicap 1 


for Philmont. Fouls—Fitzgerald 3, 

Sor Squadron A; Hyatt 2, Hanscom 
2, Maloney, Philmont, Referee—Capt.: Oo. 
I. Holman. _Time—Two 10m, chukkers, 


Fitchburg Defeats 
_ Fargo for Title 
Losers Take Second Prize and 


Salem Third in Baskev- 
ball. Tourney 


4 
Special from Monitor Burean 


CHICAGO, April 5—Because it car- 
ried passing and shooting form at a 
high level of efficiency through to the 
end’ of the tourney, Fitchburg, Mass., 
today is celébrating the capture of the 
University of Chicago national] inter- 
scholastic basketball championship. 
Endurance enabled the eastern team 
to defeat Fargo, N. D., 25 to 14, in the 
final of the eighth annual tournament 
in which 40 state and sectional cham- 
pions or runners-up participated. 

Second prize was: taken by Fargo, 
and third fell to Salem, S. D., which 
defeated Pueblo, Colo,, 13 to 12, in the 
play-off of *teams which were elim- 
inated in the semifinals. Pueblo placed 
fourth. Zanesville, O., by defeating 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 36 to 35, in a 
brillfant scoring battle, won first place 
in the consolation series. of teams 
which were put out in the first round. 

There was a Finn, a Greek, two Ital- 
ians and a Nova Scotian on the cham- 
pionship winning. five which was 
coached by a Frenchman, Clarence 
N Amiott. The quintet played a clever 
criss-cross, short-passing game and: 
proved nimble in getting «free for 
well-poised shots at the basket. They 
won their way into the final by de- 
feating Salem, 18 to 17, after on over- 
time period to break a 16-point tie. 

Fargo also displayed a well-balanced 
team with a fair distribution of talent 
but it lacked the endurance to main- 
tain its best form to the end, It won a 
20 to 13 encounter from the Pueblo 
team to go through into the semifinals. 

From the start of t title contest, 
Fitchburg built up a lead. It had the 
margin by 6 to 4 gt the quarter, 11 
to 6 at the half; and 19 to 6 at three- 


quarters. ‘Fargo rallied as the fourth / 


quarter opened, a_ series of smart 
passes breaking ‘into close shots at 
the basket. Fitchburg, however, took 
its turn at scoring and kept a good 
advantage. 

For the winners, Capt. Lauri Mylly- 
kangas, the Finn, starred at right for- 
ward. He repeatedly plunged into the 
thick of the scrimmage and got the 
ball away for five scores. Anastos 
Fanos, center, scored three goals and 
a free throw. .F. B.° Bristol, forward, 
led the Fargo scorers with three field 
goals and two fouls. The suinmary: 

FITCHBURG . FARGO 

McNeice 

Myllykangas, rf Haas 
C hasan Lonsborough 

” 5 ote we 06 ofthe: eee 


League ecnriee a yesterday, € 


Rte a Hes ..1f, Bristol 


Score—Fitchburg, Sein: 95: Fargo, 

5, 14. Goals from floor—Mylly- 
kangas 5, Fanos 3, Maffeo 2, Oliva, 
Allen for Fitchburg; Bristol 3, Jackson, 
Haas for Fargo. Goals from foul— 
Fanos for Fitchburg; Bristol 2, Mc- 
Neice, Lensborough for Fargo. Time 
—Two 20m. perfods, 


BRITISH FOOTBALL 
RESULTS SATURDAY 


LONDON, April 5. (#)—British 
Soccer Football results Saturday 
follow: 


Soccer English League (First Division) 
—Arsenal 4, Blackburn Rovers 2; Aston 
Villa 3, Everton 1; Bolton Wanderers 1 
Tottenham ee West Bromwich Albion 4, 
Burnley 3; ‘Leeds United 2, Sheffield 
United 0; Leicester City 2, Huddersfield 
Town 0; Liverpool 2, Birmingham 2; 
Bury 1, Manchester United 0; Cardiff 
City 1, Newcastle. United 0; Notts 
County 1, Manchester City 0; West Mam 
United 3, Srpderland 2. 

Second Division—Blackpool 2 
Athletic 1; Fulham 0, Nottingham For- 
emt. .2*. Middlesbrough 3, Portvale 1* 
Portsmouth 1. Barnsley 2; Preston 
North End 3, Brad City 1;.The Wednes- 
day 2, Hull City 0; South Shields 0, 
Derby County 0; Stockport County 1, 
Southampton 2; Stoke City. 6, Darling- 
ton 1; Swansea Town 0, Chelsea 0; 
Wolverhampton 3, Clapton 0. 

Scottish League--First Division—Aber- 
deen 1, Dundee United 0; Celtic 0, Kil- 
marnock 8; Dundee 0, Airdriennians . 

amilton Acads 2, Clydebank 0; Hearts 

. Raith ett. 1- ice "Pal z Rangers 3; 

bhp istles 0; Queens 
St. Mirren 3, St. 


Aotherwell 0 
Park 38, Falk : 
Johnstone 1, 


PHILADELPHIA WINS AGAIN 

PHIT ADELPHI Pa., April 4 (Spe- 

ial) —C ontinul *, Sod on 

Fine preg 9 eld Cc ub 
e 


The Phils i Hie seam 
adeiphia bial 

pi Bo _ ae A. | 

goal 

eg 

scored. oe for Coats, ; 


TILDEN WINS Two TITLES 


: ea 


-tria, 


, Oldham | 


ao ae the : 


DEFEAT Dv ‘UTH 


Take Second Game in Cen- 
tral League Champion- 
ship by 4-0) Score . 


CENTRAL HOCKEY LEAGUE FINAL 
PLAYOFF 


. : Bis Lost Ba For Asst wer 
Minneapolis ....... 
Duluth . . 0 2 4 ? 0 


MINNEAPOLIS, iS. Minn., April 5 
(Special)—The Minneapolis Hockey 
Club established a decisive lead here 
Saturday night when it took 4ts sec- 
ond straight game from Duluth by a 
score of 4 to 0 in the playoff series for 
the Central Hockey League title. The 
Millers never looked more impressive 
at.any time during the season and 
their play was. masterful from start 
to finish. 

The teams now go to Duluth where 
the Series’ will be finished tomorrow 
and Thursday, but the Duluth cause 
at present seems useless in the face 
of the form shown by the Millers Sat- 
urday. 

Minntapulie was slow in starting, 
but in the second and third periods 
the Millers showed their skill. The 
first session was scoreless but Duluth's 
resistance weakened. 

John ‘MacKinnon, Minneapolis right 
wing, was the star of the contest with 


‘two goals, while Capt. I. W. Johnson 


and Ralph Weiland each put one into 
the net. MacKinnon’s first counter 
came after the start of the second 
period. He rushed with Frank Mc- 
Guire, took the latter's pass inside 
the blue line and batted it past Turner. 
Weiland engineered the second goal 
on a pretty play when he slipped past 
the defense unassisted and beat Tur- 
ner cleanly.. 

The final tawo goals were scored in 
the third period. MacKinnon: again 
put one in on a pass from McGuire 
and Captain Johnson drove alone 
through the entire. Duluth team for 
the fourth and final score. 

MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
McGuire, Sills, lw...rw, Dunfield, Peltier 
Weiland, Ripley, c..c, Mitchell, Lewis 
MacKinnon, Boyd, rw 

w, LaFrance, Goodman 
Breen, Abel, rd, Seaborn, Gainor 
Johnson, rd........Ild, ‘Jamieson, Loucks 
TIMOR, Beiseck cd cence bink g, Turner 

Score—Minneapolis 4, Duluth 0. Goals 
—MackKinnon 2, Johnson, Weiland for 
Minneapolis. Referees—Helmer, Gren- 
ner, Duluth, and A, B, Cook, Calgary, 
Time—Three 2% 20m. periods. 


PROFESSIONAL GOLF 


TEAM TO BE STRONG | : 


Hagen Favors Taking 10 or 
12 Players to England 


PINEHURST, N. C., April 5 (P)—A 
strong team of golf professionals will 
represent the United States in June in 
a match against the British profes- 
sionals in the London district prior to 
the open championship, Walter C. 
Hagen, United States professional 
champion; announced here Saturday. 
He said the American team would 
sail on the Aquitania on May 26. 

Hagen declared he was asked to 
take four players to Britain with a 
guarantee of $250 for eaeh man, but 
he decided that it was better to have 
a team of 10 or 12 players, provided 
they were willing to divide the $1000 
guarantee. 

The following players are expected 
by Hagen te take part in the match: 
Walter C. Hagen, Macdonald Smith, 
James M. Barnes, Robert A. Cruick- 
shank, Leonard H. Diegel, A. C. Wat- 
rous, John C. Farrell, Thomas D. Ar- 
mour, A. L. Espinosa, William Mehl- 
horn, Emmet French, Joseph H. Kirk- 
wood, Eugene Sarazen and Gilbert 
Nichols. 

“It will .be up to the British,” he 
said, “to name as many players for 
their side as we wish to start for 
America.” 

George Duncan is to head the Brit- 
ish team, Other British players who 
are expected to take part are Abe 
Mitchell, A. E. Compston, the 
Whitcomb brothers, Arthur G. Ha- 
vers, James Ockensen. Sidney Win- 
gaie, George Gadd, Leonard Holland, 
James Allis and Theodore Ray. The 
match will be played at Wentworth 
near London. 

KENNEDY ENTERS B., A. A. RUN 

The star marathoner to be announced 
among other entries received yesterday 
by Thomas J. Kanaly for the Boston 
Athletic Association Marathon, April 19, 
was that of William J. Kennedy of the 
Cygnet A. C., Port Chester, N. Y. Ken- 
nedy is a veteran of the race and won it 
in 1917: A clubmate, John Rosi, also sent 
in an entry. The others were Frank A. 
Cellini of Quincy; George Costarakis, 
Dorchester Club; Horatio Stanton, Ital- 
ian A. C., Westerly, R. I, and George 
Turner of Boston. 


CHESS OPENS IN GERMANY 

DRESDEN, Ger., April 5 (#)—Play in 
the international chess masters’ tourna- 
ment.of the Dresden Chess Club began 
yesterday with 10 entries, representing 
eight countries. The results: Rubin- 
stein, Poland, defeated F. D. Yates, Eng- 
land: Dr. A. A. Alekhine, France, de- 
feated Saemisch, Germany : Niemzo- 
witsch, Denmark, defeated Bluemich. 
Germany ; Johner. Switzerland, defeated 
Steiner, Hungary; Dr. Tarakower, Aus- 
and Van Holzhausen, Germany, 


drew. 


NEWARK WINS GAME 1 TO 0 

NEW YORK, April 5—Philadelphia lost 
te Newark yesterday 1 to 0 in the Amer- 
ican Soccer League game at Harrison, 
N. J. Five minutes before the interval, 
Heminsley, Newark’s center forward, 
shot the winning goal after Davis had 
misjudged a long, dropping shot from 
McLeod. 


MISSISSIPPI ‘WINS MEET 


OXFORD, Miss., April 5 (P)—First 
honors went to the University of Mis- 
sissippi Saturday, in the international 
three-cornered track meet here with Tu- 
lane University and the University of 
Havana. Mississippi piled up 52% 
points, Havana 43144 and Tulane 38. 


ee 


ee ee 


NEW YORK GIANTS WIN 


NEW YORK, April 5—Leading their 
opponents from start to finish the New 
York Giants defeated Indiana Floor- 
ing by 3 to 1 in. an American Soccer 
League match here yesterday. The 
Giants led Pct half time by 1 to 0. 


When It Comes from 


HUTSON'S 


It’s Good to Eat 


Choice Groceries * 
Genuine Smithfield Sass 


1304 So. Jefferson St. Phones 4194—9195 
: W. ROANOKE, VA. 


SPIGELS 


19 Campbell Street. Roancke, Va. 
ATTEND OUR 


* Pasieial Gabe 
for Real Values 
30 days of “real value giving” 
— fh onan Specialty ws 


ae oe F oi « to 
Dislodge Leaders 


, Of Loo 


TOLEDO, O., April 5 (Special)— 
More than 100 five-man teams battled 
for honors in the American: Bowling 
Congress tournament over the week- 
end but none was able to dislodge any 
ot the leaders. 

The bright spot in the returns yes- 
terday was the score of 1355 made by 
Charles Ashton and Philip Young of 
Akron, O., in the doubles. Their indi- 
vidual scores of 650 and 750 gave them 
a tie for first place’'in the standings 
babe the Gardella-Tocco team of De- 

roit. 

Notwithstanding the inability of the 
teams to count high in scoring, sev- 
eral individuals turnéd in good scores 
with the result that three new names 
are found on the list of leading indi- 
viduals. 

Michael Winters, Chicago, bowled 
711, giving him fourth place; T. Pull- 
man, Chicago, 709, held sixth and 
Thomas Harkins, St. Paul, with 705, 
acquired eighth place in the singles 
event. 

Harkin’s individual score was the 
climax of good bowling in other 
events and he is now in third place 
in all events with 1969 pins for his 
nine games, 

J. Blue, Indianapolis, added up 
Sames to make 1920 pins and fifth 
place in al events. 

Eight pairs bowled more than 1200 
Pins in doubles and 12 ndividuals 
scored over 630 in their singles. 

Young of Akron had a chance to 
make an all-time record in the dou- 
bles game, but a foul in the last 
~ aay brought the pair into a tie for 

rst. 


Hugh Bakers, No. 1, Milwaukee, 
was high team with 2932 pins. 
FIVE- aEAS TEAMS 


Team and City 
Recreation, No. oy Port Muron......<: 3053 
Birk Bros., Chicago 
M. A. Rivers, Rochester, 
Eagles, No. 197, Toledo 
Munkel-Lamneck, Columbus .... 
Plankington Hotel, Milwaukee . 
People’s Ice, Créam, Chicago.. 
hia Mazzoni, Louisville 
Liberty TOme, . TUERIO 22.26 cc cccccs 2975 
North Center ‘Alley, Chicago 


sehiahethhr ctatmrs SCORES 


Bowler and City 
a ag Votel. Braddock. Pa 
John Rehor, Cleveland wea 
Michael Winters, Chicago ...... bie ve 
A. Meier, Newport, Ky........ iwawene 
T. Pullman, Chicago 
T. Buck, Detroit 
Thomas Harkins, St. 
J. W. Albright, Chicago 
Wallace Lundgren, Chicago 

TWO- MAN TEAMS 


Team and City 

. Gardella-F. Tocco, TOORPGRE ceacees 1355 
c . Ashton-P, Young. Akron 

" Hubert- T. Coley, Rochester ...... 
7 Giblin-J. Bodis, Cleveland : 
C. RathkKe-R. Fucik, RR 6 oc ceeds 1; 
H. Greloski-W. Shakett, Detroit ....13 
J. Troubenick-L. Huebner, Chicago. .1300 
J. Shakerty-J. Hal, Jacksonville i ie 1297 
R. C. Pekie-L. Bunning, Chicago ....1292 
H. Ernst-M. Egan, Buffalo .......... 1291 

ALL-EVENTS 


Bowler and City: 
H, Gerloski, Detroit’ 
C, Buonomo, Rochester, N. Y. 
Thomas Harkins, St. Paul 
W. J. Mathes, Chicago 


Dominic Devito, CHRICAZO .occecvcocess 1923 | 
.1920 | 


J. Blu, Indianapolis Evuewws eee wawwse 
sh F. Bohlz, Buffalo ........ceces . 2.1919 

Rathke, Detroit ‘ 917 
William Wernicke, Chicago ........- 1909 
Clarence Long, Buffalo 1901 


DUFTON BOWS TO 
CHAMPION WARD 


Victot Takes Open Crown 
After a Close Battle 


Special from Monitor Burcas 


NEW YORK, April 5—Francis 


Ward, professional at the City BO 


letic Club, succeeded Walter A. Kin- | 


sella as United States open squash) 


tennis champion on Saturday when 
he defeated Rowland Dufton, coach | 
of the New York Athletic Club, in the 
final round of the tourney at the 
Shelton Hotel roof court, in straight 
games, -15—7, 15—5, 15—12. 

It was a closer battle than.’ the 
score showed, as Dufton was always 
ready to take advantage of any lapse 
on the part of the new champion. 
Ward, however, was too powerful as 
well,as too active for his opponent, 
his ‘ability to get apparently sure 
placements by Dufton being the chief 
factor in his victory. Only in the final 
game was Dufton able to fight him on 
even terms and gain the lead, which 
came in the sixth inning, ‘at 5—4. 
This ended the chances of the craftier 
player, as Ward ran the score up to 
14 in the next two hands. The sum- 
mary: 

UNITED STATES OPEN SQUASH 

TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 
Final Round 

Francis Ward, City Athletic Club, de- 
feated Rowland Dufton, New York Ath- 
letic Club, 15—7, 15—5, 15—12. 


WEST POINT LACROSSE VICTOR 


WEST POINT, N. Y., April 5—Uffited 
States Military Academy won at lacrosse 
Saturday in the opening game of the 
season, defeating the Onondaga Indians 
of Syracuse, 4 to 2, in a_well-played 
game. The Indians ‘led at half-time, 1 
o 0, and were still out in front until 
within five minutes of the final half, 
when Army unleashed a smashing attack 
which carried them to victory. 


MOORE IS GIVEN MEDAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5 ()— 
The medal of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America was presented by Presi- 
dent Coolidge Saturday to Samuel J. 
Moore of Newtonville, Mass., on hehalf 
of the association. Moore recently set 
up a new record for consecutive bullseyes, 


li I Shaved 
Every Day— 


I wouldn’t spend another penny sending razor 
blades to be sharpened. hen my blades get 
so bad that no mere stropping device will put 
them on their feet again, I do what 40,000 
other men are doing—make them better than 
new in 30 seconds with the Warner-Jones 
Sharpener. It’s a+ brand new device which 
enables me to: hone and strop my blades 
exactly like a barber, but witb greater b oha - 
cision d . It's as easy as windi 
your watch, and I don’t want a cent of mete 
money if the Warner-Jones Sharpener doesn’t 
sabe it possible for you to shave with 


A better-than-new blade every morning 
: Read what ‘users say: 

“Best shave I’ve had in two ~ sean °°. WG. R. 
ee sell for $10 if I couldn’t get 


more. * 
“Send two more 

Every Warner-Jones Sharpener is sold on a 

strictly Free Trial basis. If f 

you don’t like it, send it ba 

all makes of safety razor blades. 


Dea’ Send ~ a Penny 
Jase c 


, 
ee a 


for friends.”—A. T, G. 


| Ashton and Young in Doubles: 
/ Feature With a Score 


| 


} 


/ 
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“Beisbol” Is. Baseball 


in Latin: Vocabulary 


By the Assobiated Press — 
Nogales, Ariz, April 5 

EISBOL” doesn’t look it, or 
sound it, but it’s “baseball.” 
“Beisbol,” newly coined word, 
meets the demands of Latin pro- 
nunciation for the United States 
national game. “Beisbol” fast is 
becoming a favorite sport of the 

sombreroed southern republic. 
“Beisbdl” chatter from the Mexi- 
can west coast says that organized 
teams are maintained in Her- 
mosillo, Empalme and Guaymas, 
State of Sonora, and in Mazatlan 

and Culican, State of Sinalea. 


Pearson Defeated 


in Opening Match 


Special from Monitor Burean 


NEW YORK, April 5—Representa- 
tives of other cities were the winners 
of the matches this morning at the 
opening of the United States court 
tennis singles championship at the 
Racquet and Tennis Club. 

George H. Huband, an Englishman, 
now a resident of Chicago, caused the 
greatest surprise in his first appear- 
ance in the title tourney, by defeating 
E. P. Pearson, of the home club with 
ease, 6—2, 6-—0, 6—2. Pearson had 
been regarded as one of the steadiest 
ot local players, and this overwhelm- 
ing defeat came as a surprise. Pear- 
son made his best showing in the final 
set, when he carried the score to 2-all 
and fought two long deuce games in 
the remaining four. 

W. C. Wright of Philadelphia, also 
scored a straight-set victory, in the 
second round, over W. T. Adee, 
New York, 6—0,6—2,6—1. But this had 
been expected, as Adee is a novice at 
the game, while Wright has always 
been a contender. This placed Wright 
in the semifinals. 

H. C. Clark of Boston won his first 
match without'a contest, when Hewitt 
Morgan, the Harvard Club star, was 
compelled to withdraw. This was a 
disappointment as the battle which 
Morgan put up against Jay Gould two 
years ago was still in remembrance. 


SATURDAY’S COLLEGE BASEBALL 


Columbia 4, Manhattan 2 

Georgetown 5, Princeton 1. 

Yale 18. Annapolis 10. 

Washington and Lee 6, Pennsylvania 4. 

Boston College 2, Villanova 1 

Virginia 8, Syracuse 2. 

Catholic 9, Vermont 1 (6 innings; 

North Carolina 11, Lehigh 10. 

Georgia Tech 12, Notre Dame 4, 

Michigan State 1, Mercer 0. 

a Point 1, Bowdoin 0 (514 
“ain). 

Union 9, Wisconsin 3. 

Quantico Marines 13, Lafayette 1. 

Oglethorpe 5, Dartmouth 0. 

Fordham 13, St. John’s 2. 


rain). 


innings; 


COPULOS DIVIDES AGAIN 


DETROIT, Mich., April 5 (Special)— 
a, split of wo games was made 
y 
G. L. Copulos of this city here in the 
Mau- 
pome won in the afternoon, 
53 efforts, Copu’os winning at night, 
to 39 in 43 inning:. High runs of 8 and 
5 were made by the visitor and 5 and 7 
by the local. 


BOSTON HELD TO TIE SCORE 

The Boston Football Club and Bethle- 
hem Steel shared American Soccer 
League points in a scoreless contest in 
Boston, Saturday. Bethlehem with its 


of | 


P. E. Maupome of Cleveland with | 
| 26 67 
title race of the National Championship | 
| Three-Cushion Billiard League. 
09 to 31 in} 
50 | 
;age for day—34 15-16. 


regular lineup, the eleven which will rep- 
resent the East in the National Cup; 
finals next Sunday, showed glimpses of | 
its best form at intervals, but Boston, | 
without the services of John Ballantyne | 
— Hamill, were extremely disappoint- | 
ng. 


IS POSTPONED 

April 5 (Special)— 
The American Soce er League game | 
scheduled to be played at Balmoral | 
Field; Saturday, between the Shawsheen | 
and New Bedford teams was postponed | 


SOCCER GAME 
ANDOVER, Mass., 


/on account of the condition of the field. 


— | 
COATS WIN 1 TO 0 
NEW YORK, April 5—Scoring one 
goal in the first half. the soccer nlayers 
of the J. & P. Coats Football Club of 
Pawtucket, R. I., defeated the Brooklyn 
Wanderers by 1 to 0 in an American 
Soccer League game yesterday. 


MISSOURI LOSES ON TRACK 


BERKELEY. Calif.. April 5 (®*)—Uni- 
versity of California kept its colors fly- 
ing from the outset of the dual track 
meet with the University of Missouri 
here Saturday, 93 to 38. 


The Hearthstone 


A Homey Place to Eat 


w inning, 


110 North 5th Street, Richmond, Va. 


ENGRAVING— 


For weddings and social funccions 
the best is imperative. Samples and 
prices on request. 


The BELL STATIONERY CO 


On Fifth St., Bet. Broad and Grace 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Jones&Davis, Inc. 
INTERIOR 


Furnishers 


BOOK AND 


Decorators Renovators 


2033-W Broad Boul. 216 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


W. Fred. Richardson 
Security Storage Company 


Fireproof Depository for 


;counts were 


Household Goods and Works of Art 


Vaults for Silver, 
garments. 
Rugs and Draperies stored under a 
Written Guarantee. 
Randvuiph 843 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Furs and other | 


SCHAEFER NEW 


18.1 CHAMPION 


Captures Title From Hoppe, 
Who Has Held it Since 
1912, 3600 to 2926 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, April 5 — Jacob 
Schaefer is the new world champion 
at 18.1 balkline billiards, one shot in. 
He captured the title from William 
F’. Hoppe, who has held the champion- 
ship undisputed since 1912, as the re- 
sult of the match at 3600 points, 
played during the last week in 300 
point blocks. The final score was 3600 
to 2926. | 

In addition to winning the title, 
Schaefer established a new record for 
grand average in this style of bil- 
liards, when he completed the entire 
match in his one hundred and fourth 
inning, making his average 34 64-104. 
In the old days of the game, Frank 
Ivés had made a grand average of 
2210-45, in a 100-point game, and 
Hoppe, in a match with Sutton, had 


averaged slightly better than 24 ina: - 


match of 400 point blocks in which 
the total of the winner was 1580. Even 
Hoppe, though far behind, showed his 
great improvement in this style of 
play by a grand average of 28 42-103. 

Hoppe fought his hardest to the 
very end. In the two final blocks, he 
scored runs of 114, 129 and at the very 
end of the evening session, 144. The 
steadiness of Schaefer, however, which 
had been the distinguishing feature of 
his play all through the week, con- 
tinued to hold the advantage he had 
gained through the weak innings of 
Hoppe on Thursday and Friday. At 
the very end, he showed once more 


| that he was capable of a long run, 
by scoring 102 


with ease, in his one 
hundred and third inning. He was 
headed for final victory in this run, 
but slipped when he failed to get the 
object balls out of ball-. within 21 
points of victory, and had to take,an 
extra inning. 

Hoppe’s three runs of the day: were 
probably the finest of his career. 
Every shot was an effort. as his con- 
trol had not been nearly equal to 
Schaefer’s all through the week, and 
he had to make up for this by brilliant 
play. And he did. Every shot was 
scintillating in quality. Three-cushion 
bank shots, spread masse attempts 
that travelled clear acfoss the table 
to hit the second object ball fair and 
true, kept the spectators busy ap- 
plauding. It was all unavailing, how- 
ever. Schaefer would merely set in 
with a carefully placed nursing run, 
and add another 30 or so to his string: 

The play in the two final blocks was 
real 18.1 balkline, and the fact that all 
of the long runs ended in the failure 
of attempts to get the balls out of the 
balk proved it. Hoppe, who had re- 
sorted largely to three-cushion play 
on Friday, was once more the bril- 
liant performer of previous 
Hoppe won the afternoon block, 329 
to 300, and lost the evening session 
by only 70 points, in spite of the two 
runs of Schaefer of 74 and 102 which 
ended the battle, except for the few 
final points. The score by innings: 

Jacob Schaefer—(3000)—64 3 23 18 17 
0 85 24 26 50 0 0 74 102 21—600. 
Average for day—35 5-17. Grand aver- 
age—34 84-104. Grand total—3600, 

W.-F. Hoppe— (23 67)—25 9 114 22 23 
2 129 5150 35 1 12 144 32—559. Aver- 
Grand average 
Grand total—2926. 

Cutler. 


— 7? 42-103. 
Referee—Albert G. 


TWO FOR REISELT 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, April 5—By taking both 

games Here Saturday, Otto Reiselt of 
Philadelphia made it four out of six 
against A. K. Hall of this city in the 
title race of the National Championship. 
Three-Cushion Billiard League. His 
50 to 32 in 39 innings and 
50 to 29 in 47 frames. Hall had high 
runs of 14 and 5 against a pair of 6s 
for Reiselt. 


HARVARD ELECTS OUTERBRIDGE 


Robert P. Outerbridge ’28, of Superior, 
Wis., has been elected captain of the 1927 
fencing team at Harvard University. The 
new leader was captain of his freshman 
team last vear, and has fenced on the 
énée team this season. Next year he in- 
tends to fence on both the épée and foils 
teams. 


Niderhever ¢ Du Beto 
Incorporated 
Correct Feminine Apparel 


Grace Street at Second 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MODERATE PRICES 


Howell Bros. 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond’s Leading Hardware” 


Radio Sets and Parts 


Freed-Eisemann, Radiolas. Atwater-Kent, 
and Grebe. 


Amrad 


We Offer for Investment 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
In Denominations of $100 and Up 


MunHLEMAN & KayHuoeE, Ine. 
Mortgage Department 
108 N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 
Phones Madison 210-211 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 
by Our Compound Interest, Your 
Dollars Grow. 


WEST END BANK 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD 


We carry a complete line of the 
celebrated OSBORN BRUSHES 
in our Good Housekeeping Dept. 


Miller & Rhoads 
“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Meschandias ¥ Undisputed 
Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Shalkimer- Brothers 


Dry Goods and. Ready-to-Wear 
Apparel 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Make ‘this “Your Bank” 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Corner 3rd and Broad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. 


** Friendly — mye just 
want it.’ 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Exclusive Furnishings 


Naxos Character and Depend- 
~~ ability have won for us our 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


Schwere 


Silverware—Jewelry — 


N evelties 


years. - 


a 
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| Ee varsity. 
a Beauveau Borle '28, who stroked | 
heavyweig 


| me 
: crew. His father was a noted oarsman 


‘eg ( : setter’ in - 


= similar seat in the Hlehtwetght 


Eh 
Bb? New "21 ubu 

we * us ; Au rr, N. e 
a : . Rennie °s 
) D.C; No.2, A.D. 
d i Rutherford, 


be formall 
=. It “has been cme aoe! J. 


ee 
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¢ 
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feed the Intercollegiate - 


t | ana re make-ups, a 
Marri changes 
} yor in the first two varsity 
oe Cc. K. Elliott ’26 of | 

who niece attended Wil iar 
n placed 


_ Teplaced J Kell >of, Getuny 
Of West. Philadelphia ‘High’ School at 
‘o. 2 in the varsity, the latter going 
the same position in the junior 


Borle at No. 6. 


ht freshman 

is now rowing No. 6 in the var- 

ity, after being tried out at No. 2 and 
oO, 4, Borie, a el hian, for- 
orn attended Bt. Paul's hool, Con- 
N. HH. where he rowed on the 


~~ before. before entering Pennsy! 
. Bebestian 38, oe No. 5,'is one of the 


the crew, weighing 


‘wasterne r, F. C. Gentsch 
of Onden, Utah is at No. 7 with 
26, the veteran pace 
atroke seat. Irmiger 
ioe Green Bay, Wis., where 

attended Bast H 


8q 
a 96, cormotiy of North- 
 Sehool, Philadelphia, is the 


> varsity” “although Coach. 
-. Spuhn > has” been ‘trying. out sevéral 


boys. 


ie _italee Varsity Eight ; 


. + : noe db of Wolls varsity eight | 8. Cc. 
: sweetser has 


been placed at stro ‘He occu a 


kane year aed 


Fs School 


alee varsity 


Ne q, A. 


Berry a of Central 
Philadelphia, is the 


TREES 27 of Ilion, N. Y.. 
arc Cg in the third varsity with 


. _ Modo 27, Bal 
‘McGover 
; £ s. » Vi k, 
>98 Philadelphia, 


No. 4; J. H. Miller ’27, Philadelphia, 

3;.E. R.. McKinley 28, Glenham, 
Fy ‘No. 2; J. E. Gilman 28, bow, and 
H. Booth ’28, Collingswood, MN. 2. 


Crew Almost Intact 


The 150-pound crew which went 
through the 1925 schedule without 
a race, is almost intact and in- 
Jordan ”’ tic City; No. af Cc. lL. 
ew York: No. 6, Ww. D. 
Y¥.; No. 5, 8. W. 

ington, Del.; No, 4, 

4 ether "27, West ' Philadelphia; 

3, A. W. Adkins *27, Washington, 

K. Mason ate High- 

rk, Tl; bow, J. W. Spirdle 28, 

N. J.: coxswain, H. §. 
Judd ’27, Cincinnati. 

The new Pocock shell which re- 
cently arrived from Seattle, Wash., 
will y launched in a few 


vans 


ell be. 
n honor 
gtcate: 


land Pa 


of the Pen 

teé that the’ s 

ii, Frazier” 
‘ed the 


ovine ee 
the : 


race maninbt 
Academy at Annapolis, May 1. 

he Red and Blue oarsmen are also 
eases looking forward to the regat- 
tas with Yale University and Colum- 
bia University at Derbys Conn.. and 
Harvard University and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at 
boston as well as the Childs Cup race 
with Columbia and Princeton Uni- 
versity crews at Princeton during May 
regatta at 
Poughkeepsie Jate in June. 


ONTARIO’S. HYDRO PLANT 


TORONTO, Ont,, March 31 (Spe- 
cial Cérrespondence)—A grant of 
has, been made by the On- 
"Legislature to the Ontario 
Commission for the 

purpose of extension -of transmis- 
sion lines. The Provincial Premier, 
G. H, Ferguson, stated that the Prov- 
rpec for. some plan for the 


Prove | Arms co 
for Education in’ Industry are Egor 


50,000 the result that. they are elapine 
id, DUL education and myneety into closer 
cae et 


the following: Stroke, William. 


re 189. MBebastian eomes trom Lake- |: 


J» | multiple shop “concern employing’ 


Jassistant is being trained today, 


Sag B. | Oy he oa 25. 
‘etal 7 | 


navies. ROBINS: “Rak 
financial profit: 
ate beet to -énd war,’ and,. like oa | 
too, will be banished by public 
optition.” siege 


. BISHOP MANNING: “Critiolam 
and harsh judgment have a bad , 
of coming tee to roost, | I 
they often bear harder on the 
giver th@m on the receivér.” 


“ 


classes, those who work, and - 
those who éxplain how work 


ought to be done.” 
~~ 


CHARLES HACKETT: “In 
America thére is littie. mae = 
spontaneous in our opéra. B 

the applause is arrangéd, Ms Ei 
much of it paid for. Piety 


> 
PROF. H. C. HOWE: “Every coach 
that evér was worth his salt . 
dislikes to have ‘stars’ oh his 


team. The game of football is 
no place for leading ladies.” 


—~ i 


DR. CRICHTON MILLER: “We 
ought to be able to go on with 
our work, not for 11 months, but 
for 11 years, without a holiday.” 

/ 


> 


FRANCIS H. SISSON: “No year 
has opened with so much prom- 
ise and so gréat a warrant for 

oe optimism as the yéar nt 


> 


GEORGE F. MILTON: The Solid 
South will melt before a wet 
candidate -and “gr agra tg 
people will never a Tam- 
many tiger in the hite House.” 


teh 


FRANK O. LOWDEN: “Wher- 
ever co-operative marketing is 
farthest advanced, there you 
find agtrouiture at its best 
estate,” | 


/ 


HARRY E. HULL: “I doubt if 
any country really needs alieng 
as. such.” 


STORE CLERKS 
CHANGE IN TYPE 
New Kind of Assistant Be- 


ing Trained to Meet Pres- 
ent-Day Conditions. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, March 23—The old en) 
that shop assistants, or store clerks, 
need have only the merest- modicum 
of education, just he ability to give: 
change and write bills, - is:fast dis- 
appearing. A director of a large 


thousands of shop: assistants in all 
parts of Great britain, stated’ at a 

recent conference on education and 
industry that ar entirely new kind of 


The old type of assistant, with his 


“Step this way, madam,” or. the girl 
with just a veneer of polish through 
which peers indifference or disre- 
spect, is giving way to the well edu- 
cated assistant who can meet cus- 
tomers jon terms of equality, with 
just a little touch of deference 
to the older or poorer customer, 
one who can understand the cus- 
tomer’s wants even though they can- 
not fully explain them themselves, 
and who can suggest and advise in 
every way. 

The managers in the shite of this 
and similar firms are usually well- 
educated men with examination 
qualifications to their credit. It is 
| found, howeyer, that there is still a 
| lingering tendency among 4 cer- 
tain type of customer to look down 
on shop assistants. But the evolution 
of modern industry is,rapidly chang-. 
ing all this, and a@s more and more 
well-educated young men and women 
enter the ranks ‘of retail trade, so 
will these foolish ideas die out. - 

Progressive firms do not simply ask 
for young people of this kind. They 
take steps to produce them. They 
have schemes of education which 
include continuation schools for all 
their young employees from 14 years 
of age to 16.. The best pupils are al- 
lowed to continue to attend up to the 
age of 18. In addition many firms 
pay the fees of employees who wish 
to attend evening classes; and spe- 
cial arrangements are made at pub-| 
lic technical classes for the various 
branches of industry. 

The aim of such firms is a liberal 
continuative education for all their 
young people, and vocational train- 


orkers. All the business 
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ett! Ashby, president of the: Interna | 


: tional Suffrage Alliancé in: an &d+ | a 
| dress on “The Task of Women in: Bue 3 


LORD DEWAR: “There are two TOPé, Pogo she gave in Réiohuren ie 
recently 


£ 
sire. Corbett Ashby. said. ‘that, the 


British president, was formed. 
years ago to unite the women of. 
-countries who 
acquiring greater freedom and pe- 
litical responsibility. They had now 
a membership in 40 ‘different coun-.| 


in 
added that of obtaining real equality), 
in the principal duties and respon- 


| gibilities between men and-women, . 


In Scandinavia girls shared.equally 
with boys in the magnificent system 
‘of free state education, and had equal 
access to all the professions and to 
all posts in the civil service.. They 


the war services and the church. The 
Swedish marriage law was the Sacat’ 


marriage was a real partnership be- 
tween husband and wife, and their 


other were equal. They had equal 
responsibilities to the children, and 
the home could not be sold without 
the consent of the wife. In Norway 
women were in the sathe position. 
In“ Denmark they had a woman 
Minister of Education, and their in- 
dtistrial. legislation was so good that 
it was no lon “ necessary to accord 
women special protection. The 
greatest epic was found -round 
the basin of the Mediterranean, 
where the old Latin civilization ha@ 


the congress-in 1923, the municipal | ~ 
yote had been given to the women of 
Spain, Italy and Greece, and: that. 


obstruction. In the new. countries 


|earved out of the Russian, Austrian 


and Hungarian Empires women had, 
from the first, been treated as ful 
citizens. 

At most of hér meetiigs Mrs. 
Ashby spoke on “Disarmament,” and 
in: Edinburgh all the women’s .or- 
ganisations and the League: of Na- 


PARIS PROPOSES | 
LEAGUE CHANGE) 


‘(Continued from Page 1° 


would not be interfered. with, Ther 
are many matters which concern th 
whole world, and it is precisely hase! 
matters which the United States, al- 
though not officially a member of 
the League, has’ unofficially always 
helped to regulate: Labor questions, 
opium questions, question. of litera- 


‘ture, economic questions, and a thou- 


sand and one questions involving in- 
tellectual or material co-operation, 
can best be considered through the 
machinery of the Geneva organiza- 
tion. But, in addition, there are -re- 
gional questions which are compli- 
cated rather than helped by general 
discussion. i 
It is for this reason that it is held 
to be desirable to reform the League, 
while preserving the general organ- 
ism, in. a series of subdivisions which 
would probably be Continental 
groups. 
could elaborate pacts of security, of 
disarmament, of arbitration, whose 
application would be difficult”if they 
were subjected to universal approval 
and control.. Continental accords, in 
some respects, might’ prove to be a 
better method of.approach. They 
would be a stage on the road to the 
eventual goal, There exists already 
a pan-American union which might 
easily be made intow a veritable 
League of Nations for the New 
World. A European‘union might be 
constructed on a similar model. 


The various unions would have 
their own Council. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that-there were a quarrel be- 
tween Peru and Chile, The American 
Council, composed of men well ac- 
quainted with the affair, would ar- 
rive quickly at a pacific settlement. - 
If the European nations intervened 
they would come up against. the 
_Monroe Doctrine, In the same way, a 
strictly European Council coyld deal 
with ‘a quarre] between Bulgaria and 
Greece, or even a quarrel betweén 
France and ‘Germany. The possibili- 
ties will be readily séen if the-sug- 
gestion is seriously. studied. 


This ara intended to Comalete 
the League of Nations, would s 

press—and- this miust be oniphantaed 
—no existing institution. The As-. 


/sembly would continue to meet at 


Geneva, and above the ‘continental 


-councils there would be a supreme 
5B Council. The function of the: latter } 
j would be that of-an arbitral tribunal 


in case of conflict between the conti+. 


| Rental councils, or in case of dim- 


culties inside those councils. 
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REAL ESTATE 


TEACHERS AND TUTORS 


Wilmington 


FOR SALE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Price $28, 000 


J OSEPH D: TAYLOR, Executor 
. § Beacon Streét, Boston 
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Office 
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FOR SALE 
DUPLEX home 8 yeats old, 6 exceptionally 
large roonis, admirably eh in East 
corner of South ngton Penn A 
t | Sterrett Public Scfiool district : construction 
brick and hollow tile, stone foundati tion; lot 
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HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


“BOSTON-——6 large rooms, a)l- ‘refinished : 
continuots hot water -anfl hot-water heat, 
ea tee Street, Suite 4. Telephone Kea- 
ino 


rooms; train station near; idea 
nei wen excellent location. 


free: 2 
American 
Hyde Patk 


NEW YORK CITY, W. 74th St., 
—zkpt. 8-A—Five rooms, spot floor: cool 
FR gamer bright, ant ae} sublet unfur- 

now or May ist to Oct. lst; 
ae gt be taken from agent; we are 
willing to make big a as must 
vacate at once. 


lease 


Bt. West of 
ooh pariment meee 


NEW YORK CITY, 11 
BroadWway—Delightful 3- 
iving room, kitchen, 

r; elevator; Foeatinett bale 


rma nent. Cathedral 
ed ew. 504 WW. 112th St. 


nnfutnisted: $75. 
Address 


-¢. adParen. attractively furnished 
vate . itchen, sun 
a easily ‘accessible Lexington 

New * York Central. . 1818 An- 
Dave eapert OT65,. 


OFFICES TO LET 


* 47th—Sublet, unfur- 
wane be I oe Attractive, ble. 
ment imatiediately aviractive reasomi bie. 
no ING, Murray Hill 4518, 
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Classified advertisements tor The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
ii cred: at the following advertising 
offices: 


BOSTON 
ae Back Bay 4330 
Tel. Caledonia 23706 
2. Adelphi Terrace . Tel. Gerrard 5422 
56, Faubourg St. ore, Tel. 91-90 
FLORENCE a 
11 Via Magenta Tél. 3406 
PHILADEI, PH 
902 Fox Bidg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 
1458 McCormick B zo. Wabash 7182 
1658 Union Trust Bide ‘Tel Cherry 2000 
455 Book Bidg. are. Cadillac 56085 


705 Commerce ce Bid ® Sat elaware 0372 


625 Market St Tel, Butter 7240 


LOS ANGEL 
626 Van Nuys Bidg. tel FAber 2080 
Tel. Main 


- 763 Empire Bl 
‘ BOMTLAND, ons. 
1022 N. W. Bank Me Tel. Main Daz 
4 Aer ba Local Se ee no sch be nta- 


ties throughout the 
United ‘Btatee a and other countriés, 


107 Falmouth St. 
270 Madison Ave. 


t ROOMS TO LEP 


_BELMONT, MASS., 5 mi 
firge, airy room, private Ri 
tian ‘Scientist preferred. 


BOSTON—Clean, 
honsekeeping, runnin 
references required. 


ao aa 14 Wevtand Ave.— Two nice, 
nny, § rooms; a conveniences; near 
chorch. Tel, _Copley 6245-M. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Pleasant furnished 
room with private family for one or two; ad- 
acent bath; four minutes from train or trol- 

y. 184 Greenwood Ave. 


iM Yo. Oy: 252 W. 74th—Attractive, com 
fortable, single room adjoining bath, excellent 
service; owner’s pabdaumety furnished home; ; 
refined ; central ; 


N. Y. C., 202 West Eta mene cule "Sia. 
zle, double rooms, lavatories, $7-$10 ease 
hg apartment; excellent location, 26 


Pe 2 , Oa onl weet 142nd—Large, " wisiny 

rooms mall; ‘reasonable; " sitchen 

poliieges (indies), BLStie FISCHER, Apt. 520. 
N. Y. G., 


176 West 94th—-Bedroom-Iving 
room : gentleman (Christian Scientist prefetred). ; 
references, Call evenings, 7440 Riverside. 


NEW YORK CITY, 611 West 114th, Apt. 
22—Light outside room; vety desirable; pri- 
vate family; business person; 


! WASHINGTON, D. ©., Virginia Hovse— 


Centrally located, tourists acco gan ted: rea- 
sonable rates. 1417 =e. Ave. ; 


HELP WANTED — MEN 


NEW YORK CITY—Hardwate salesman for 


tes street car, 
i Chris- 


‘for light 


references. 


} ox 
Monin 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


TED—A man to work in the garden 
feb 9 take care of hens; Christian Scientist 
en ROSA M. BLODG HITE, Rowley, 


Sere 


Pa 
tip 


HELP WANYED—woiren . 


pression, a crise de croigsancé. The 
smaller states must be respected in 
the League, but a coalition of emaller 
states can never be permitted to take 
the direction of affairs from the great 
powers, who represent not only ma- 
terial force but high traditions, in- 
tellectual and political, and give to 
the League its authority. The Coun- 
cil, or Counc@s, are necessary, and 
must maintain some autonomy, quite 
apart from the’ Assembly, which 
might otherwise, by a coalition of lit- 
tle nations, upset the practical ad- 


At present the Council is, so far as its 
permanent composition is concerned, 
overwhelmingly European. Does not 


he objections which have 
raised in an acute form? 

It is absurd to question the future 
of the League, which now comprises 
55 powers, It founded the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. It set 
up a number of commissions to etudy |. 
questions of general interest. It has 
developed a remarkable international 
machinery. Its influence is extra- 
ordinary. It has settled many dis- 
putes which might have degenerated 
into conflicts. For example, it acted as 
mediator between Finland and Swe- 
the Aland Islands. 
The Vilna trouble, which nearly ‘pro- 
duced war between Poland and Lithu- 
ania, was assuaged, The Upper Sile- 


sia controversy between Poland and | 


Germany was smoothed over. The 


Albanian affair which eatarented Al. | tea 


ae pga 
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BROOKLYN. 
stenographer Gnilathan Scientist 
Room 


eer rred). 
BE. D. STILES, 505, 32 Court 
gle 0120, 


an- 
STHNOGRAPHBR, refined, ere girl, 


le letter only to A. 
0 plant’ Advertising Agency, 7196 "witth 
Avenue, 


Give experience and salary 
now received, 


Y.—Experienced secretary- 


TO COOK evenifg meal for four business 
sg salce woe Scientist preferred); in or 
SS CA Room 


19, 261 Broad- 

way. N: Y. Barclay 6332. 
WESTCHESTER SUBURB, Half Hour ftom 
New York—Refin woman to assist with 
children and upstairs ‘work. Box -L-8, The 


Ohristian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., 
Ree York City. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED ~ MEN 


round MAN, éxecutive of proven unques- 
ble in ty and ability .with 14 years’ 


ey inéss 7 nay hd ind tien in 
fic nh vk PASS hes Fs r | oa ivae obe- 
lag, wnbte rerigit activity 
athe _Ave-, New York Oi 


Sei caer  sisator 
SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 
ENDABLE § Swedish woman as maid; 
fea Se rg 


rtment; no young chil- 

D-6, e Christian 

. 270 Madison Ave. a i: » Eh 8 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES _ 

es: bh ie Ke oe ‘7 NCY 

wk Hast aH gna ae _Marray Hill 7177 

OHARLOTTE GORDON supplies excellent 
trestes, ids, 


cooks, wai 
ful maids, eenaeuees. cian references 
uired. 182 Ka st 58th St., New ‘York Dity. 


QOCUPATIONAL EXCHANGER, 60 
aan Se SE ES 
eae “erat iteo Bway, "way, 


Bae yp KEMP'S Agee 


Box 
270 


~ PBRSONNEL L 90 Sate itite bank. 


¥.—To tent for the sum-. 
and crowtag mfoetably fur- |. 


a 2 railway | 900 


a _ oe oe heat; 
Copley | 


1 


AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


A place for professional women 
where the child can be cared for—. 
school and playgtound—while the’ 
mother is at business. Board and 
‘room for parent and child. 
on a cost. basis. / 


Miss Leora ce 
0th Street) 


294 Céntral Park West 
Schuyler 8829 New York City 


my ra 


ws oa 7 ~ 


‘New YORK CITY—Experienced aress- 
m ae ai aed by the day... Phone Buck- 
ster. 


: VING AND STORAGE 


ita \ Senet to iii the read- 
rintian Science Monitor in their 


moving. 


e & Dorchester a 
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hotisehold high 3716-3. piano, 
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. City Headings 
DELAWARE *’ 
Wilmington = 


Aas. T. Mullin&Sons 


Incorporated 
_ Wilmington, Delaware 


A Howse of Service 
For All People 


Wilmington . Hardware|: 
& Rubber Company 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 
Federal Tires 


Toys, Household Furnishings 


220 West Tenth Street 


Stern & Co. 


Successors to 


R. L. Foord Furniture Co. |! 


7th and Shipley Streets 
' ‘Wilmington, Del. 


Telephone 217 


House Furnishings 
Paints and Brushes 


ALFRED D. PEOPLES 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
‘Hardware, Cutlery, Etc. 


No. 507 Market Street 
Wilitington, Del. 


— 


Se . 
- 
. 


EDNA M. MARTIN 
Spring M tlhinery 
LATEST MODELS 


906 Ww, Tenth St. Wilmington, Del. 
Phone 7341-W 


I. Elmer Perry Co. 
~Coal and Wood 


a . 
29th and Boulevard, Wilmington, Del. 
Phone 2996 7 


MILLARD F. DAVIS 


Jeweler 
SILVERSMITH 
831 Market St. Wilmington, Del. 
Established 1875 


Crosby & Hill Company 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


605, 607, 600 Market Street, Wilmington. Del. 


The, oaly aeinter in Wilmington offering 
the popular $1.00 stationery with name 
and address. 200 Note Heads, 

100 envelopes, $1.00. 


K. A. HORNER CO. 


Printing, Multigraphing. Typewriting 
$15 Shipley St. wi mington, Del, 


SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 


N. F. HADLEY 


306 King Street 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


B. E. HARMAN 


Sewing Machines, Supplies, Vacuum 
Cleaners, Electric Washers, etc, 
620 West Ninth Strest 


Gawthrop & Brother Co. 
Plumbing and Heating 
: 706 Orange Street 
‘Witmington, Del. 
N, L, REARICK 


REALTOR 


Ideal Residences, Apartments, Offices 
919 Orange Street. Telephone 8884 


ELSIE KERSEY CHASE |. 
Fine Millinery % 

606 King Street, Wilmington, Del, 
? - Phone 3650 


T. Epwarbd KINCAID 


Fancy Groceries 
a wl ‘ 


aoa, —————— 


~ 


‘Ta. uy 


eae | 


“TDA L. BALDWIN | 
Ladies’ Shoes and Hosiery 


EXCLUSIVELY 
830 Market St, Wilmington, Delaware 


ANNA HANTHORN 


. Specialists is 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
Infants’ Layettes 


011 Martet am 7 9: agate Bt. 
mington. 
mn wane nee ae 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


District NATIONAL BANK 
1406.G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I. Y. CHISWELL< 


HIGH GRADS 
AUTO REPAIRING 
1227 R &t., N. W. North 8863 


GEO, H. COOKE 
Florist 
1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


W. R. McCALL 


Jeweler 
Watch and Clock Repairing 
2nd Floor N. W. Corner 14th and H Sts., N.W. 


Qe 


NEW YORK 


Oneida 


DAILEY’S BOOT "SHOP 
High grade footwear for women, children 
aod men. Grey Bros. pestenians & Free- 
man Buster Brown” and D Chase's Gushion 
Comfort for children. dothew Gold Stripe 
Silk Stockings, full fashioned. thread silk. 

for ladies, in all the latest udes. 

DAILEY'’S BOOT SHOP 

121 Madison St., Oneida, N. Y. 


Modern Heating Good Plumbing 


_———— 


--/- . an 


| Oll-O-Matie Burners, Frigidaire Equip- 
is 


ment, sold @nd installed by 


Plumbing & Heating Co,, Inc. 
MAIN ST., ONEIDa, N. 


Springer 
Keer 
H. C.. GRIFFITH 
Sheet metal work and_ tinsmithing. 
Warm air furnace heating and roofing 
contractor. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Phone 26 403 Ransom Ave. 
Sherrill, N. Y. 


EDWIN PARK 
Portraiture by Photography 


131 Main Street, Oneida, N. Y. 


NEWMAN'S MARKET 


Fresh and salt meats, fish, oysters 
and clams, canned goods, butter and 
eggs; free delivery. 

Phone 85 151 MAIN STREET 


LONG ISLAND 


Hempstead : 
New and Exclusive 


Spring Models 
FOR 
Women, Men and Children. 
They are worth while seeing. 


BERKELEY SHOE 
20 Main Street, Hempstead, L. I. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News 


The Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


the sole distributors of the famous 
PA. 8, White Run of the Mine coal which is 
Tully guaranteed hy us. 


PHONES 701, 90 
Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 


GRAY’S GROCERY 


Fancy and Staple Groceries 
FISH AND OYSTERS IN SEASON 


Corner Oak Avenue and 25th Street 
Phones 636-J and 1061 


The Broadway Shoe Store 


Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


ao 


5 


Let me solve your heating problema. 
W. T. EUBANK 
.. Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1818 Twentieth Street Phone 1621 
Williams & Howell Co. 
‘Auto Supplies 


oni Sales and Service 
Phone 2014 


THE HUB 


‘See our new Spring Suits and 
Furnishings 
2601 Washington Avenue 


BARCLAY & SONS 


Jewelers 
“YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
Newport News, Va. 


Parise at ED 
“THE HOUSE of 
GALE-FORD 
Jewelers 


Charge Accounts Invited 
229 Granby 


WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY, Ine. 
‘Dia} 27074270787 1093 40th St. 


THE REGAL COMPANY 
TREET 


Triste cksekee ang 
_Stationery—Engravin 


PRICE-REYNOLDS 
_ HARDWARE COMPANY 


OSBORN BRUSHES 
111-117 Mar Market St., cor. Monticello Ave. 


WM. J J. NEWTON, Florist 


111 W. Freemason Street Phone 24648 


~ Residence 38815, 32968, 22786 
N@ BRANCH STORES 


_ > 
_ 


. 


819-621 BE. Main Street 


Norfolk 


(Continued) _ 
EXCLUSIVE 1 FOOTWEAR. 


Shoes—Hosiery 
Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia 
HORNER’S 
CLEANERS and DYERS 


‘ 


Cor. Colley and Raleigh Ave., Norfoli&. " 


Phone 22264 


JACOBS eLEVY 
- HE preferred 
store of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear. 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 


3rd Floor 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST Co. 


‘invites Readers of The Christian Science 


Monitor to open an account 


43% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 


and compounded monthly, subject 
to check 
Richmond, Va, 


821 ©. Main Street 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 
201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
: RICHMOND, VA. 
BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 
(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent seen Shampooing 
Marcel Waving 


MOSMILLER—FLORIST 


115 E. Main Street 
Phones Mad. 1117-1118 


RICHMOND’S RELIABLE FLORIST 


Sanders—The Cleaner 


Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 


119 Kast Main Mad. 3138-W 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Eclipse Laundry * 


1519 W. MAIN 
Blv’d 3340 


Fuel of All Kinds 


SAMUEL H. CorrretL, & Sons 
BLY’D 2800 


1103 W. MARSHALL 


Flowers, Hammond 
Second and Grace Streets 
Phone Madison 629. “ 


PRINTING 


T. S. LEAKE 
Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN. 391 6 SO. 6TH ST. 


FRENCH Hat SHopP 


216 N. BRD 8T. RAM 2982 
MISS A. K. OWEN 


Florist 
J. L. RATCLIFFE 
209 W. BROAD RAN 817 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 
207 N. Davis Avenue B’lv’d 8321 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


Pros tetor 


Roanoke 


~~~ COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


ROANOKB, VA, 
4% Paid on Sewing 


eee ed 


WEST VIRGINIA | 


~ FLORENCE EMERY 


Decorator of Interiors 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 7631 Huatington, W. Va, 


PORTRAITS 


by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 


1038% Fourth Ave., Huntington. W. Va, _ 


The Christian Science Monitor 


- 18 FOR SALE IN 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington—Pennsy! lyania Katlroad Station; 
Hotel Dupont: rge W. Verton’s News 
Stand, Sth and Market Sts. 

DISTRIOT OF rasp 


Wrentag toe Willian Fagan 
ward Butidi ing: Kase & 
fat N. Rochelli News Stead, 
tation : ditratford Gift Shop. 3322 ate Ste 
N. W.: | Spereanan Hotel. oth A H Bereta, 
ie » an a 


Phone Mad. 336 


r* 


ig bon 


* Rd. W.: Grace Dudge..-- 
Gapitol &E Ste : Prank J. tik 


IRGINI 
“orf r The the Carrol Bo 
“News Delmont News Stand, esol 


Sta. 
WHST VIRGINIA - 
Charieston—Major’s News Stand, 068 Guar 


Currkeburg= Waldo Botel News Sta Beat 


Pairmout— 


~~~ | Suatington—Fitth recreiers “Treats Boot” 
|} . Store. 


Morgantown—Fote!l 
Yahr 
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It is. | in the supplemental statement, infor- 


mally issued by the “spokesman for the Presi- | 


ident,” .rather than in 


> 


ing the official stamp of 
the White House, that 
one. discovers the ac- 
tuating motive Which 
prompted Mr. Coolidge 
to authorize a friendly 
| survey .of the- Philip- 
pines by his special emissary, Carmi A. Thomp- 
son of Cleveland, O. There are in both the. 
official and semi-official statements the an- 
- nouncement, apparently purposely emphasized, 
that the mission is designed to reassure Gov.- 
Gen. Leonard Wood, who has remained unih- 
terruptedly at his post for more than five years, 
of the continuing support of his policies by the 
Administration in Washington. There is in- 
cluded, likewise, an implied pledge of the con- 
tinuance of the present political relations be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States. 
-It is thus, no doubt, that it is hoped to reassure 
American capitalists who have made invest- 
ments in the Islands, and to encourage those 
who may have held aloof. It is agreed, ap- 
parently, that the industrial and economic de- 
velopment which is possible will tend to solve 
‘many heretofore unsolved problems. The pro- 
gram as outlined in advance of the survey 
which Mr. Thompson will conduct or supervise 
offers little for the encouragement of the agita- 
tors who are insisting upon political independ- 
ence in the archipelago. 

But somewhat apart from. strictly political 
considerations, and apart, also, from the 
acknowledged desire to encourage a more 
liberal investment of capital for the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Islands, is 
the wish of the President that a general survey 
be made “of what the United States is doing in 
the Philippines; what progress this Govern- 
‘ment is making there; what progress the people. 
of the Islands are making; how education is 
_ progressing among the Filipino people.” It is 
significant, in this connection, that this 
“spokesman” said the educational development 
of the Islands is one of the matters in which 
the President is vitally interested. “In general,” 
-this same interpreter announced, “the Pres- 
ident is in search of all the information he can 
get concerning the Philippines and the Fili- 
pinos, in order that he may see what the United 
States can do to betterconditions in the 
Islands.” 3 

This information should be available to any 


"An Official 
Observer 
. one 
Philippines re 


observing inquirer. Indeed some facts seem so | 


evident that they already cry out so loudly that 
all-who care to listen may hear and under- 
stand. The editor of the Monitor is in receipt 
of a personal letter from an American who has 
just visited Iloilo, next to Manila the largest 
city in the Islands. It is dated Feb. 20, 1926, 
and therefore presents a word picture of con- 
ditions. now existing. It is written by one who 
is entirely unprejudiced and without any pur- 
pose other than to present the facts as he finds 
them. We quote from his letter: 


I have been here for a fortnight now, and although the 

\ conditions in Manila may not approximate those here, 
- in the second city, of the group, I think it quite fair to 
say that they do. Here the saloon and the “dive” flourish 

even worse than in the States before prohibition. 
There is no restriction whatever as to the sale 

of alcohol in any form and quantity, to anyone 

in any stage of intoxication, at any hour of the 
day or night. Last night, at the hotel where-I had been 

ill-advised: enough to put up for a few days, a place 

operated by Americans, there was a drunken orgy prac- 

tically all night, the participants being sailors from the 

ships in the harbor, the degenerate Americans—of whom 

there are a number here—half-castes, and natives. The 

same thing goes on in a number of places every night, 

only varying in degree with the number of ships in port. 


There is no check of any sort, despite the fact that this . 


is American- territory, and that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment certainly applies here morally, and in spirit, even 
though it appears that no competent authority has yet 
decided that it applies legally or in letter. But the main 
point is, it seems to me, that we, as the Nation which 
long ago assumed a moral as well as a physical and 
political guardianship over these Eastern peoples, are 
very delinquent in the exercise of that guardianship 
when we- permit such examples of the white man’s moral 
obliquity as this to exist under the eyes of the natives, 
It .lowers America’s prestige among them, and breeds 
additional disrespect and: scorn for the entire white race. 

Moreover, such conditions are so strikingly opposed to 
the careful, beneficent English colonial rule in the same 
regard as to make one wonder if America, after all, is 
properly intrusted with the guardianship of an alien peo- 
ple. Nothing like ‘the state of affairs here exists in any 
South Sea group, not even in French Tahiti. No sucli 


degenerate white men as hang about the saloons here . 


would permitted to remain in Samoa, Fiji, the Cook 
* Group, or elsewhere in the British Pacific island posses- 
sions. Does it not logically: follow that England incul- 
cates into the native mind a deeper respect for her ways 
and her people than can America, so long as such a dis- 


graceful state of affairs as the unrestricted sale of liquor 


to the natives in the Philippines continues? 


Here is a condition known to exist.- The- 
mere recital of these facts would seem -to in- 

. dicate, at least in part, what the United States 
_ ean do to better conditions in the Islands. 


of: Public interest has the unfortunate habit of 
_ Waning after an emergency. has passedy and 


Py ip ? therefore it may be that | 


the importance of the 
coal legislation. which 
is now being considered 
by the American Con- 
gress may be overlooked. 
This is somewhat unfor- 
tunate, because the re- 
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the communication bear- |. 


tinued, 


growing with the years and has undoubtedly 
been fanned by the compromises which worked 
but temporarily without satisfying anyone in 
‘particular. 

The anthracite 
last quarter century were as follows: 

1900—Sept. 12 to Oct. 29, or 47 days. 

1902—May 12 to Oct. 23, or 164 days. 

1906—April 1 to May 7, or 36 days, pending agreement. 

1912—April 1 to May 20, or 49 days, pending agreement. 

1920—‘Vacation strike,” Sept. 1 to 18, 18 days. 
1922—-April 1 to Sept. 11, or 163 days. 

1923—-Sept. 1 to Sept. 19, or 18 days. 

1925-26—Sept. 1 to Feb. 18, or 170 days. 

It can thus be seen that during the last four 
years the miners have been on strike nearly 
one solid year. The-loss in earnings to work- 
‘men and dividends to mine owners, the distress 
to consumers, and the lack to transportation 
companies, are but. the outstanding evils of this 
period. The settlement under which work is 
now resumed came at a time when all sides 
were practically worn out. If this is but a truce 
the labor problem in the coal fields is still far 
from. having beén settled. And now that work 
is once more being pursued it is a good time for 
Congress to set about a thoroughgoing inves- 
tigation of the problem and make an effort to 
protect the industry and the public against a 
recurrence of such strikes. 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, has pointed out that labor 
unions have passed the militant stage, and must 
enter the stage of business co-operation if they 
are to retain the place to which they are en- 
titled. This is rather sound advice and might 
with profit be adopted as the fundamental basis , 
for agreement between owners and miners in 
the anthracite fields. If a lasting peace can be 
obtained upon such a basis as this the public 
would undoubtedly have no dispute with the - 
outcome. Congress should keep that thought 


to the foremost. 


One story is good until another is told. The 

aphorism is an ancient one. Evidences of its 

| truth are presented al- 

e ~ }} most daily. One was 

- Offered recently in the 

Two Sides ' shape. of an editorial in 

a Boston newspaper 

to a Story pointing out the great 

4 difficulty in prohibition 

\ . enforcement caused by 

the vogue of the auto- 

mobile. “Enforcement of the prohibition law,” 

Says our neighbor very. justly, “is complicated 

very greatly by the automobile with its facili- 
ties for rapid flight.” 

Quite so. But the necessity for prohibition, 
vigorously enforced, is greatly increased by the 
general use of the automobile. In Massachu- 
setts the cffice of Registrar Goodwin reports 
that there were last year 29,970 automobile ac- 
cidents, of which the authorities estimate fully 
one-half were due to drunken drivers. Fifty- 
six fatal accidents resulted from that cause. 
National statistics are not available, but it does 
not need any tabulation of figures to make it 
clear to the average intellect that, with more 
than 20,000,000 cars now in service, the neces- 
sity for sober driving is a matter of concern to 
everyone. In accidents due to driving while 
under the influence of liquor, the suffering is 
most likely to be incurred by the innocent. 

Just at present there is a tendency to exag- 
gerate the difficulties of enforcing prohibition, 
while quietly ignoring the ever-increasing need 
for it due to more complicated social conditions. 
The more thoroughly ‘the people are convinced 
that protection to life and to prosperity requires 
the rigid suppression of the Jiquor traffic, the 
more thorough that suppression will be. 


Obscured by the dust raised by news dis- 
patches, speculations and discussions in several 
- *. Capitals, particularly in 
Washington, relative to 
Germany’s temporarily 
deferred entry into the 
League of Nations, re- 
cent events in that rest- 
less corner of Europe, 
the Balkans} have at- 
tracted: s@arcely any 
notice. Yet these incidents are of prime impor- 
tance, as.disclosing quiet but effective work that 
has been going forward under the League’s guid- 
ance toe prevent hostilities that might easily start 
a conflagration involving all Europe. 
Two Associated Press dispatches of about 
100 words each have told the story. They show 
that Greece and Bulgaria, which only a short 


| Work Done 

Means More 
Than 

Loud Words | 


time ago: were apparently on the verge of 


armed conflict over their border differences, 
have reached practical agreement on all the 
points at issue between them. 


'- The first of these news items was sent from 


Sofia on March 1. It said that direct negotia- 


tions were going on between “Sofia and Athens 
‘with the object of disarming the frontier be- 
»tween Greece and 
tion of the recent 


Bulgaria to prevent a repeti- 
border dispute. This incident 
was finally closed today,” the dispatch. con- 
“when Greece paid over to,.the Sofia 
Government 15,000,000.leva, the second and last 
installment of the 30,000,000 ($224,000) in-: 
demnity ordered paid by the Council of the 
League of Nations.” . 

That in itself was a great victory for the 
orderly and wise processes of the League. Its 
importance will be.readily perceived by anyone 
who reviews the critical events immediately 


} preceding it—the gathering of Greek soldiery 


on the Bulgarian frontier, seizure of disputed 
territory, shelling of Bulgarian towns with 
destruction of much property and some lives, 
declarations from Athens that Greece never 


would retire from the occupied lands and that 


any indemnity in the affair must 


xe 
4 


strikes recorded within the | 


) eign Minister, in a series of conferences in Geneva, where 
both had attended the meeting of the League ‘of Nations 

_ Assembly. ‘ ng A oo) ON ie deer 
This remarkable jachievement was accom- 


away. To understand aright. whither the world 
is really moving by means of the League’s. har- 
monizing processes, it is better to give closer 
attention to the actual work it is doing than 
to momentary disputes arising from old dis- 
trusts, which are surely, though slowly, being 


e 


events.. 


That is indeed a high and. worthy mission, 
somewhat tardily it may be, ascribed to motion 
pictures by Mr. Will H. | 
’ Hays, president. of the 
Motion Pictute Pro- 
ducers and Distributors 
of America. Heretofore of the- 
regarded as: an attrac- ‘< nos | eee 
tive and more or less in- Movies 
expensive vehicle for i" ; 
conveying amusement to 
the masses, it is now declared to offer a potent 
and simple means for bringing about. better 
understandings among men and nations. 

Critics who have found much to be con- 


| The Mission 


pmamoninnti? 


difficulty in convincing the unprejudiced that 
harmful influences have been exerted by the 


easy for those who see the larger opportunities 
offered to advance equally convincing argu- 
ments in support of their contention. And in 
this connection it should not be forgotten that 
-an actual advance in this direction has already 
been made. Films of inestimable historic value 
have been produced and shown. everywhere. 
Moral lessons have been taught by the same 
process. Literature has been ennobled, it may 
be ‘said, by the illumination of its pages and the 
recreation, by actors upon ‘the screen, of’ its 
outstanding charactérs. | : 
But the casual student may reasonably in- 
cline to the impression/that with this - great 
opportunity present the tendency of scenario 
writers and producers has’ been, especially in 
recent years, to seek the glorification of war as 
an institution. 
great struggle in which humanity engaged are 
still too vivid, perhaps, to be entirely ignored. 
But despite this fact it may be that the pur- 
veyors have overestimated the public demand 


fact that no setting for a picture can depict 
the actual horrors of war, the scenes presented, 
no matter how faithfully they may reproduce 
in detail the actual scenes portrayed, the lesson 
which should be taught is lost. | 

What is to be the method. of the new ap- 
proach? Mr. Hays has not told us with satisfy- 
ing particularity. It will not add greatly to 
the value of the films as an educator to be able 
to show the contrasting fashions of the different 
peoples of the world: Men and women are not 
judged, or even known, in the true sense of the 
word, by the pattern of their coats and hats. 
There must:-be devised, it would seem, some 
method of spreading this better acquaintance 
which is so greatly to be desired. The pictures 
must be of the actual, rather than of the imag- 
inary activities of the people portrayed. The 
actor upon the stage seldom represents any- 
thing outside the character he seeks to portray. 

Thus: it may be said that American films, 
which now are sent around the world, do not, 
in any true measure, represent America. They 
are not educational], or helpful in the under- 
taking outlined, unless they do represent the 
country of their origin or aid in carrying to 
the peoples of other lands a better understand- 
ing of the aims and desires of American people. 
Mr. Hays is said to have_declared that the 
motiog picture has gone beyond the field of 
entertainment and education, and has become 
a definite factor in the promotion of peace. It 
need not abandon either of those fields, it would 
seem. Surely by educational processes it can 
accomplish most as a promoter of peace, and if 
it. can, in the meantime, amuse and‘ please, the 
way will.be made all the easier. 


Editorial Notes 


While all the world knows something about 
Dr. Albert Einstein, relatively few know any- 
thing whatever about his wife, though they may 
breathe a sigh of relief when they learn, on her 
own authority, that she knows “nothing about 
the.new theory,” and that her husband has not 
attempted to explain it to her. In an interview 
published shortly after the Royal Astronomical 
Society has presented its gold medal to- her 
famous husband, she has given the world some 
intimate pictures of her renowned husband’s 
home life. He is, it seems, very fond of music, 
and has taught himself to play the violin, while 
he can improvise upon his piano. Then when 
he finds himself with nothing more important 
to do, he takes great pleasure in sailing trips, 
and will “lie back in.the boat, hands clasped 
behind his head, looking through half-closed 
eyes atthe sky.” Even a genius, one may 
conclude, therefore, is not so very different in 
many respects from many another person, 
while any woman who is, as Frau Einstein de- 
scribes herself, “not talented in any direction 
except in that of being a wife and mother,” 
need not worry supremely about anything in 
particular. ‘ 
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plished at the very moment ‘when the spec- | 
tacular and foolish wrangling over admission . 
of Germany was going onnot many yards 


removed by the onward march of inexorable 


demned in the motion pictures have had no. 


exhibition of improper films. It should be as 


The, influences of the recent: 


for pictures of this character. Because of the 


In his toast when laying-a commemorative 


_ Which Comm 
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_, The week of the Geneva débacle was a week of sensa- 
tions, so far as international affairs were concerned. First, 
there were the incidents at: Geneva; “then ‘we had Mr. 
Houghton’s gloomy reflections on the state of Europe, and 
finally -cathe. the raising by Mr. Borah of claims against 
the allies for interference with American trade during the 


blockade before the United States entered the war. 


‘What does if all imply?.Is the League doomed? Is 
Europe hopeléss? Is France the villain of the piece, as 


’ Mr. Houghton stiggests? Ought we to prepare for another 


war, as the pessimists allege? Whatever the answers to 
these qliestions may be, it is certainly necessary that think- 
ing people should take stock.of the position in the light 
of what has happened. . 

There is not very much to add to what is already well 
known about the final stages of the failure to admit Ger- 
many to the League. It was due to several causes. The 
most important was the attempt by France, Italy, and the 
lesser European allies to add Poland as a permanent mem- 
ber of the Council, to serve as a-makeweight to Germany. 

+> > «<- 

This attempt encountered the inflexible opposition of 
Germany itself, of Sweden, and of British public opinion. 
Unfortunately, Sir Austen Chamberlain was'so far identi- 
fied with the Freftch point of view that he was never able 
to extricate himself from a half-impotent position, so that, 
though the way was finally opened for the entry of Ger- 
many, save for the veto of Brazil, many people felt that, 
after all the recrimination and confusion, a delay of six 
months tvas the best way out. 

‘Secondary causes of the débacle were the attempt of 
Spain, Brazil and other not first-class powers to force their 
way into. _permanent seats in order not to lose their tempo- 
rary seats, and the attempt of the “Locarno” powers to 
decide things by. themselves in secret negotiations instead 
of employing the normal machinery of the League, open 
conference and debate. : 

Granted failuré at Geneva, however, is the situation so 
hopeless as might appear at first sight and as pictured by 
Mr. Houghton? Personally, I think not. On the contrary, 
I think that we may be on the verge of 4 much more 
real advance than that which Locarno seemed to register, 
if the nations can rise to the height of their opportunity. 

The great trouble of the past few years has been that 
so much of the propaganda for peace, for the League of 
Nations, for Locarno, for disarmament, has really been 
idedJistic make-believe. People have conyinced themselves 
that the letter was the same thing as the spirit, and have 
acclaimed the signing of treaties and the passing of reso- 
lutions as the same thing as moral reform. Now at last 
the illusions have been roughly brushed aside. We see what 
the ambitions and. feeling of the nations really are and 
what has to be done if real peace is to be won. 

: + + + 

In this, therefore, Mr. Houghton has been certainly 
right. Geneva‘and Mr. Houghton between them have dis- 
pelled the iHusions which have been deceiving people about 
the possibility of early disarmament andthe abolition of 
all risk of war through protocols, leagues, world courts, 
or any other such mechanical means. We see exactly 
where we’are. Nations are still self-centered, jealous, ambi- 
tious, afraid, reluctant to co-operate with one another, as 
they have been for’ centuries. Where Mr. Houghton is 
wrong is in not. recognizing that really immense progress 


. has been made, considering that only seven and a half 


years have: elapsed since Europé was torn by the most 
terrible war in history. — 

In.some ways, indeed; the events of the fortnight pre- 
ceding the, débacle represented the most useful. piece of 
work that the League has yet done. It brought the secret 
motives and moves of diplomacy out into the daylight. 
Contrast the situation just before 1914. On the surface 
the waters of international diplomacy were then unruffled. 
Until July 23 people were saying that war was “impos- 
sible” in these vivilized days. Yet within a week half the 
world was at one another’s throats, with the plain men 
and women everywhere asking what it’ was all about. 

The primary task of the League is to force diplomacy 


"The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


From A LONDON CORRESPONDENT : 


into the open so that mankind can see what is really going 
on and not stay apathetic and beguiled by illusion until 
it is too late. That task it has abundantly achieved, and 
it has done so because its machinery not only enabled the 
facts to be brought out, but because it made it possible 
for the small nations to stand up for their ideals as against 
the stron®. | 
The real question, the question which overshadows every 
other, is not who is to blame for the recent events at 
Geneva, but what is going to be done in September? If 
the nations, having now been confronted with the passions 
and appetites which still estrange them, and which if 
unchecked must eventuate in another war, can find the 
means of overcoming them and reaching real co-operation 
by that time, something will have been done which is 
worth all the high-sounding documents and treaties which 
have been signed since the armistice. 
> > > 


There are two practical problems to be settled. The 
first is the admission of Germany to the League. That, 
in point of fact, was really settled at the recent meeting. 
There are to be no permanent additions to the Council 
to be a makeweight against Germany... Poland is to come 
on as a temporary member, which will be a good thing, 
but only in place of some existing member like Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The second is more difficult. What is to be the future 
organization of the League? How is the line to be drawn 
between the great powers who have permanent seats and 
the lesser powers who have not? How is a system of 
rotation to be devised which will give to all the lesser 
powers their turn of office and yet keep the geographical 
distribution balanced? Will it be necessary to introduce 
regional arrangements so as to prevent, for instance, a 
South American or Asiatic power from exercising a veto in 
a purely European matter, and vice versa? 

These questions may not seem to be particularly diffi- 
cult in themselves. They are dithcult only because they 
are the subject matter of all those jealousies and ambi- 
tions and fear-ridden intrigues which lie at the root of 
international discord and are the ultimate cause of war. If 
.the way can be found through them, and a system de- 
vised which is just and equal, and with which all the 
members will agree to work, there is good hope that the 
League will be able to deal with the still greater European 
issues which will be presented to it for solution later on. 
If not, the alternative is not very bright. The League will 
languish and the world will be thrown back upon the old 
diplomacy which, times without number, has plunged the 
nations in war. 

o. €. + 

This last, indeed, is the fundamental point. It is easy 
to criticize the League. Those have suffered most, per- 
haps, who have expected too much from it. But what is 
the alternative? Unless the nations can agree to meet one 
another and‘to discuss their common problems in some 
organized way, what possible chance is there of their being 
able to prevent another of those wars which for centuries 
have regularly overtaken a divided world just because it 
is divided? The next six months will certainly be fraught 
with issues of vital importance which require the con- 
structive thinking of every lover of mankind. 

The main feeling that has been aroused here by the 
news that Mr. Borah is contemplating the presentation 
of a bill against the allies for damages to American traders 
by the blockade of Germany before the entry of the 
United States into the war, is one of frank incbedulity. 
People have generally believed that all outstanding claims 
were settled by the debt settlement, and they do not see 
how, in common decency, it is now possible to present 
claims in respect of a blockade which the United States 
itself afterward joined in and made much more stiff. 

I hope that theswhole matter will be dropped. The 
amount of money involved is negligible, compared with 
the immense harm to Anglo-American good feeling for 
many’ vears, which the mere presentation of the claim 


would do. 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Moscow 
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- Moscow 

With the recent observance of the traditional “bleeny 
week,” which always precedes the Russian Lent, the Mus- 
covites all had .their fill-of “bleenies,” or Russian pancakes, 
with the invariable Russian accompaniment of “smetana,” 
or sour cream. Bleeny dinners are a feature at this time. 
The bill of fare for a bleeny dinner includes, besides the 
pancakes .and sour cream, an additional side dish in the 
shape of caviare, together with soup and various Russian 
smoked fish delicacies. - pave 7 


A painting of the Roman Emperor Vespasian by Rubens 
has been discovered in: an obscure village in Novgorod 
Province, and‘ has now been placed in the - Novgorod 
Museum. The painting belongs to a series of works de- 
picting various Roman Emperors executed by Rubens 
between the years 1614 and 1619. The other paintings in 
the series are:in well-known European galleries, such as 
the Sans Souci Gallery in Berlin, the Gallery of Prince 
Lichtenstein in Vienna, etc. | 

> + > 

The ban which was previously imposed on private teach- 
ing of children in kindergartens has been removed, and 
large numbers of private kindergartens are springing up. 
Many of these kindergartens were already leading a sur- 
reptitious existence, and came openly into the light of day 
after the removal of the legal objections to their existence. 

> > > 


Felix Dzerzhinsky, president of the Supreme Economic 
Council,. which manages the Soviet state industries, is 
more than usually. insistent on the need for economy at 
the present time, because of the credit stringency and the 
need of the industries for all available capital resources. 
His latest. drive in the interests.of economy is aimed at 
superfluous advertising. Pointing out that more than 
$10,000,000. was spent-on advertising during. the last year, 
and. that. the rates are four or five times as high as those 
which prevail in foreign countries, he urged the managers 
of the state industries to be sparing in their granting of 
advertising contracts,:and to omit advertising altogether 
in the numerous cases when the demand for a commodity 
outruns the supply, thereby making any special cfort to 
reach the public quite superfluous. 3 

, ee Tae a. 

On -the occasion’ of the forty-fifth.annivérsary of the 
assassination, ‘of: Tsar Aléxander II, on March 1, 1881, the 
Soviet Government awarded pensions of 225 rubles a 
month. to eight surviving participants in the conspiracy 
which led up to the assassination. It is interesting to note 
that five of these eight veteran revolutionists are women. 
One of them ‘is the well-known Vera Figner, who spent 
many years in the famous Schlusselburg prison, worked 
abroad with Kropotkin and other. revolutionary leaders, 
and returned to Rosia.after the 1917 revolution. She has 
recently been occupied with writing her memoirs. 

The ‘significant changes which have t 
entrance réquirements for the Russian a 
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time, the importance of a thorough knowledge of one mod- 
ern language for engineers is emphasized; and it 1s recom- 
mended that this be German, because of the wealth of 
technical literature and terminology in that tongue. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
judye of their suitability, and he doea not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspaper reaponsible for the facts or opiniones presented, Anomy- 


mous letters are destroyed unread. 


Church Membership and Total Abstinence 


To the Editor of THe Curistian Science Monitor: 

The question of total abstinence in the United States 
has become a matter of controversy and argument through 
the Volstead Act, around whith the sense of lawlessness 
and selfishness in human nature seems to seethe perpetu- 
ally. To those who are law-abiding and who care deeply 
for the welfare of others, especially the weak and unfortu- 
nate of the human family, its present enforcement and 
future stability must loom up as of paramount importance. 

In my forty years of service among the poor of the 
cities and in the great penal institutions of the country, I 
have naturally come to feel very deeply on this subject, 
and it seems to me that to aid the enforcement of the 
law and to emphasize the really vital importance of this 
great forward step that our Nation has taken, every 
church and religious organization must take a very definite 
and drastic stand. Surely it has become a matter of reli- 
gious importance. 

The Muhammadan may not touch strong drink because 
it is forbidden by his religious faith. He is brought up 
from childhood with the knowledge that it would mean 
desecration to ideals which he holds sacred. Why cannot 


total abstinence as a condition of their membership? 

Now it may not be possible to enforce this with those 
who are adult members of religious societies, but can we 
not—all of us—begin with the children? The Roman 
Catholic Chureh, for instance, is known to have a tre- 
mendous hold upon its children. 
on being prepared for its first communion, sign the pledge 
and have it instilled into its mind that the breaking of 


that pledge breaks not only its country’s laws but also a 


tenet of its religious faith? on 
The same rule could be made in the Episcopal church. 


for those who were being prepared for confirmation, and 
in the Baptist church for those who had asked for baptism. 
In all church Sunday schools and in the synagogues chil- 
dren could take the. pledge and be instructed in its solemn 
importance as they are Tele taught the commandments 
and other requirements of their faith. 


Everyone must realize that it is the future generation 


that will most surely benefit by total abstinence. I sup- 
pose some would argue that children would not understand 
the imaportance of the pledge and would be likely to break 
it in after life: But is it not true that the impressions, 
convictions and: ideals embraced in childhood are among 


‘the most lasting of our lives? 


ments, it -is*to the children we must look for the ho 
of the future. Surely it is the duty of the church to ma 
this great. fundamental one of the foundation stones of the: 
‘children’s faith. Can we not start throughout the churches ° 
a mighty temperance movement among the older people? 


‘ment, for from its inception, long before prohibition, it 
hasbeen a basic rule of the Volunteers of America that 
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the Christian and Hebrew religions of this country exact — 


Could not every child, | 


I am convinced that in this, as in all great reform move- 


I speak from the personal. experiences of our own move- 
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